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CHAPTER I. 

'' The child is father to the man." 

r\N a lovely afternoon^ in the month of August^ 
^^ two travellers, who from their peculiar gait 
were easily recognizable as dragoon officers, mi^ht 
be seen walking from Prince's Street, Edinburgh, 
towards Arthur's Seat. The elder of the two was 
a man of herculean proportions. His brow was 
high and broad, bearing ,the unmistakeable im- 
press of intellect ; his hair, which was cut quite 
short, a la miUtaire, was very black ; his skin was a 
clear olive colour; his nose large and slightly 
aquiline ; while his eyes were large and black, with 
a strange power of fascination in them. His 
mouth was entirely covered with a luxuriant 
moustache, but you might judge from the expres- 
sion of his eyes that it was small, with thin lips, 
and hard lines about it, indicating great strength 
of will. 
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So much for the physique of Captain Bennett 
Leslie^ of the Dragoon Guards. 

As he is destined to play a very prominent 
part in my tale, a further description of him, and 
a few remarks on his antecedents, will not be out 
of place here. 

Bennett Leslie was the second son of James 
LesKe, Esq., M. P., of Leslie Hall, in the county of 
Devonshire. His mother, a sweet, lovely, and 
gentle woman, died of consumption when he was 
only a year old, leaving himself, a brother, and 
sister to console their bereaved father for his irre- 
parable loss. 

Did I say irreparable ? I am afraid I must 
recall that word; for in just a year and a day 
from her death, James LesUe brought home another 
wife, a young girl of only seventeen, just emanci- 
pated from the school-room, with her head full of 
romance and dress, with but one Jixed idea in her 
mind, and that was to marry a rich man, in order 
to have a handsome establishment, plenty of fine 
clothes, jewels, &c., &c., to obtain which she felt 
she could even sacrifice the passion she had enter- 
tained for the interesting, melancholy-looking 
Italian master. Signer Moltofuego. 

I will do her the justice to say, that when in- 
formed by her father that his old friend Mr Leslie 
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had asked his consent to pay his addresses to 
her, offering to make the most Uberal marriage 
settlements upon her, she did experience a sort of 
shock, on reflecting that he was at least twenty 
years older than herself, and that if she accepted 
him she would be under the torturing necessity of 
tearing Signer Moltofuego's image from her breast. 
She then looked upon this picture and upon tkat^ 
weighed well all the pros and cons, put the youth, 
handsome person, and delightful romance of the 
one verstis the age, position, and riches of the 
other, and at last with a little sigh was obliged to 
admit that this was all very well in theory, but 
that that was better in practice ; so Mr Leslie ex- 
ultingly carried his silly young wife home, and 
installed her the proud and happy mistress of his 
splendid mansion, and (what she did not care for) 
the mother of his Uttle orphans. 

Mrs Leslie had entered upon her new duties 
with the thoughtlessness of a child, without the 
least idea of their sacredness and responsibility, — 
she was so genuinely selfish, and, indeed, had not 
the slightest idea that anything could be expected 
of her but to be always well dressed, receive com- 
pany, go to balls, and look as pretty as possible. 

During the honeymoon, she had made her 

husband repeat to her over and over again a 

1 ♦ 
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description of the Hall, the different families in 
the neighbourhood, and his children. 

About James, the eldest boy (just a year 
younger than herself), she did not feel much 
anxiety, as Mr Leslie, fearing the idea of having 
so old a step-son might frighten his young and 
timid bride, had taken care to assure her that he 
would never be at home, he being then at EtoD, 
whence he was to go Cambridge to study for holy 
orders. 

He asked her indulgence however for his sweet 
Blanche, who was gentle and timid as a fawn, and 
whose education was being carried on under the 
care of a highly-accomplished resident governess. 

As for the baby, who was just two years old, 
he was obliged to confess that he was somewhat of 
a Turk, but had no doubt she would soon be able to 
teach him better things. The result however proved 
that Mr Leslie had been over-sanguine, for on his 
wife's paying her first visit to the nursery, the morn- 
ing after her arrival in her new home, and holding 
out her arms to take him, the little rebel clung fran- 
tically to his nurse, putting his nails in such start- 
ling proximity to his step-mamma's face, while 
crying out, " dow away, naughty ady," that she 
was only too glad to make a hasty exit. 

She tried the coaxing system two or three 
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times more, her vanity receiving a shock even from 
the dislike of such a mere baby, but, finding it all 
in vain, she finally gave it up as hopeless, and was 
soon after so busy preparing for her presentation 
at Court that she even forgot the child's exist- 
ence. 

Mr Leslie's parliamentary duties kept him in 
London for some months after this all-important 
event, and soon after their return to the Hall Mrs 
Ijeslie gave birth to a little girl. This circum- 
stance increased Mr Leslie's infatuation for his 
wife to such an extent, that he would not even see 
that the children of his first wife were utterly neg- 
lected, — ^the one left entirely to the care of her 
governess, a well-meaning but cold and reserved 
woman, little calculated to fill up the void in the 
poor orphan's heart made by the death of her 
mother and the alienation of her father (a void 
that was gradually but surely undermining her 
already delicate constitution, and sending her to 
fill that one vacant spot beside her mother's still 
newly-made grave) ; and the other to the care of 
his nurse, a good-natured but ignorant Devonshire 
woman, who was constantly impressing upon his 
infant mind that he had received unheard-of inju- 
ries at the hands of all the world, his step-mother 
and baby sister especially. As years went on, the 
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amTal of each fresh '' Utile stranger '^ was looked 
upon as an additional wrong, tiU at last the boy 
brought himself to believe that he was a very Ish* 
mael, that his hand was to be against every one, 
and that every one's hand was against him ; and as 
the nurse always ended her indiscreet communica- 
tions by making him swear solemnly he would 
never repeat a word of them to his father or step- 
mother, he became a perfect Machiavel in deceit. 

His hatred towards his stepmother was all the 
more intense from the fact of his being obliged to 
conceal it, which however he did so successfully 
that she never even guessed it. In her presence he 
always assumed a stupid, sullen look, that almost 
justified her in her audible remarks to his father 
that the child was a " bom fool." I suspect, how- 
ever, if she had, while uttering them, caught the 
quick dark look he cast upon her, she would have 
felt inclined to recall her words, or to wish fer- 
vently they might prove true. A speech of this 
sort, or any imkind reflection upon Blanche, was 
sure to be followed by some accident to one of the 
yoimger children, or Mrs Leslie's pet spaniel, or 
the disappearance from her work-box of her scis- 
sors, thimble, &c., none of which however were 
ever traced to their real origin. 

There was one redeeming point in Bennett 
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Leslie's cliaraoter^ and that was the infinite ten- 
derness he showed towards his sister Blanche^ who 
amply returned his devotion. The first spring 
violets (her favourite flower) were always gather-^ 
ed for her^ and the earliest summer strawberries 
were coaxed into ripening quickly to tempt her 
delicate appetite. All his hopes of future glory 
and distinction, for he had assured her he would 
choose no profession but the army, were poured 
into her sympathetic ear. Nurse Moss knew her 
foster-chfld weU, when she omitted to mention his 
sister's name amongst those to whom he was not to 
talk of his " wrongs ; *' the boy would have cut his 
tongue out rather than have brought a cloud to 
her fair brow, or a tear to her sweet blue eye, by 
the avowal of his dark feelings of anger and re- 
venge. Alas ! had she lived, my pen would have 
had a very different task from the one now im* 
posed upon it. 

I cannot but weep even now in recalling to 
mind the death of that yoimg girl, as related to' 
me by Bennett himself. It took place one mild 
evening in April, just as the violets she so loved 
were in bloom. She was propped up in bed by 
pillows, a bimch of those flowers on the counter- 
pane. Bennett, who was seated by her side, was 
reading (in a voice evidently made steady only by 
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a detenmned effort of will) to her the fifteenth 
chapter of St John. When it was finished^ the 
invalid said in a faint Toice, '' Oh ! Bennie, it is 
such a comfort to me to know that when I die 
you will not be left alone, for that Jesus will send 
you the Comforter to console you for my loss ; dear 
Bennie, you will try to be good and love God, and 
be dutiful to papa and Mrs Leslie. Since mamma 
died you have been my greatest comfort, darling, 
and if He had so willed it I should like to have 
lived for your sake; but since He has ordained 
otherwise, I know I can leave you safe in His care. 
Jesus is my Shepherd, and oh ! dear, let Him be 
yours too, that we may be united with dear mam* 
ma in one fold, under one Shepherd.'' 

The poor boy, whose feelings could*no longer be 
controlled, threw himself into her arms in an 
agony of grief, and promised all she asked of him. 
Blanche, whose end was evidently now fast ap- 
proaching, entreated him to be calm, and said, 
" Lift me up a little higher, brother, that I may 
see the glorious sunset for the last time. Will you 
not try, dearest, to feel glad that I am going to a 
world where there is perpetual sunshine? You 
will tell papa to lay me by our mother's side, and 
you will come and plant flowers on my grave, as 
we have always done on hers — and now, Bennie, 
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read me that beautiful hymn, 'Vital spark of 
heavenly flame/ before I sleep." 

Bennett compUed, the young girl every now 
then repeating a word after him, till suddenly her 
voice ceased; and at the last two lines, '^O 
grave, where is thy victory ! death, where is thy 
sting I " he felt the hand which had been clasped 
in his relax its hold, heard a gentle sigh, and, 
turning, saw that his beloved sister was no 
more. Her pure soul had winged its flight to the 
realms of light, without one struggle with its 
earthly tenement. 

" She died, as faded roses die. 

Although the warm and healing air 
Comes breathing forth to wrap them round ; — 
She died, — and left me to despair ! *' 

When the nurse returned to the sick room, 
some ten minutes later, she found Blanche dead, 
and Bennett lying across her corpse in a deep 
swoon. After closing Blanche's eyes, and cover- 
ing her face reverently with a sheet, she applied 
herself to endeavour to bring her foster-child to 
consciousness, but for a long time without success. 
When at last his syncope yielded to the usual 
remedies, she could only calm his paroxysms of 
grief by reminding him that in all probability his 
«ister was looking down upon him at that moment, 
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and feeling unhappy at seeing him give way so 
much to his sorrow. 

This was the turning point in the boy's life ! 
Had his old nurse been a religious woman, and 
taken a higher groimd of consolation, thus strength- 
ening the impressions already made on his mind 
by Blanche's djring words, or the governess had 
adopted any more affectionate method of drying 
his tears than by telling him " it was not manly to 
cry," and had not his stepmother's loud laugh 
been heard on the staircase at that moment, on her 
return from a wedding breakfast — then perhaps 
Bennett Leslie's name might in after years have 
graced our biography of truly great and good 
men ; but alas ! with all these trials his newly- 
acquired religious impressions flew to the winds, 
and he became once more the Bennett Leslie he 
was before, only that, from utter recklessness and ' 
despair, ''the last state" of that boy became 
"worse than the first." 

Mr Leslie did certaialy experience a great 
shock, and some little remorse, on repairing to his 
daughter's room to find her dead ; but he was so 
completely under the dominion of his wife (who 
would have resented any display of grief as a per- 
sonal insult), that he was obliged to hide his real 
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feelings, and it is no wonder therefore that Bennett, 
who was keenly watching for some sign of sorrow, 
should decide that his father was utterly callous, 
and turn from him with hate and loathing, which 
now he did not care to disguise. 

Mrs Leslie sent to Jay's for the most fashion- 
able and becoming mourning, and Mr Leslie or- 
dered a handsome tombstone from London to be 
placed over her grave, and then both considered, 
or appeared to consider, they had done all that 
could be required of them. 

Bennett, the only trtte mourner, might be seen 
working daily at the grave, uprooting all weeds, 
and planting roots of violets, anemones, and other 
spring flowers ; taking a climbing white rose-tree 
from his sister's little garden to plant between the 
mounds of earth (imder which lay the only two 
beings he had ever loved), that it might unite 
those who had adored each other so fondly in life. 
" They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided." 

Mr LesKe, finding he could not induce the boy 
to leave the churchyard, and that his sullenness 
and moroseness increased every day, decided upon 
sending him to school, and at the end therefore of 
the midsummer holidays he was (much to Mrs 
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Leslie's delight) sent to Eton, from whicli his 
brother James had just removed to go to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

When there, although always at the head of 
his class, and the best hand at cricket, racing, and 
all boyish games, yet from his reserved disposition 
he was extremely unpopular amongst his school- 
fellows, who called him " Black Bennett.'* There 
was one little boy, however, somewhat younger 
than himself, who proved an exception to this 
rule, for Harry Cleveland experienced an admira- 
tion so profound for Bennett Leslie's attainments, 
both mental and physical, as to practically illus* 
trate Carlyle's hero-worship, — he was his self-con- 
stituted fag, and would run ^imheard-of risks to 
get him porter, eggs, &c., &c., for his supper. At 
first Bennett received all this attention very much 
as a huge Newfoundland dog would submit to the 
caresses of a tiny King Charles's spaniel, but 
gradually Harry's unwearied love thawed the ice 
round his heart, and ere long he found himself 
loving his Uttle worshipper more than he had be- 
lieved it possible to love any human being again. 

And so years rolled on, finding Bennett Leslie 
the head boy of the school, and his friend^ Harry 
Cleveland, not far behind him. Mr Leslie, who 
was very proud of his son's progress (he being 
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now his only son, — James haying died the year 
before of consumption, just as he had obtained his 
degree, and the second Mrs Leslie haying pre- 
sented her husband with nothing but girls), had 
constantly written to tell him to go home for the 
holidays, but he had always obstinately refused to 
do so, not caring for this tardy recognition of the 
ties of blood ; and declaring besides that he would 
neyer again sleep under the same roof as his step- 
mother, for that eyen now her heartless laugh on 
the stairs when she knew his sister was dying, if 
not dead, was ringing still in his ears, and the i*e- 
membrance of his father's neglect of them when 
children was still fresh in his mind. He also 
added, that if his father wished to show his grati- 
fication at his haying kept up the family renown 
at Eton, he could best do so by letting him go to 
Sandhurst with hii^ friend Gleyeland, for that he 
had determined upon going into the army, and 
that if he would not accede to his reasonable 
request he would, the moment he was old enough, 
enlist in the Guards. 

Mr Leslie, on receiying a letter to this effect, 
while exclaiming with King Lear, " How sharper 
than a serpent's tooth it is to haye a thankless 
child ! " was forced to admit that he had brought 
it upon himself; and in order to atone in some 
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measure for the irreparable injury he had done 
his son in his childhood, he not only gave him 
permission to enter his name at Sandhurst, but 
promised to buy him a commission, and advance 
his interests, when once in the army, in every way 
in his power. 

During these years we must not imagine Mr 
Leslie's path had been strewn with roses, for on 
the contrary his had been far more like a bed of 
thorns. He had fondly hoped, in marrying so 
yoimg a girl, to be able to form her character and 
mould her to his will, — a hope which was never 
realized ; for no sooner did the little beauty see 
herself at the summit of her ambition than, like 
the frog in the fable, she became mightily puffed 
out, and conceived a most exalted idea of her own 
consequence, merely looking upon her husband as 
the stepping-stone (now usdess) by which she 
had achieved greatness. She was besides an in- 
veterate flirt, and one who, though the very life 
and queen of a ball, would be irritable and ex- 
acting at home, being always too "nervous" to 
have any serious conversation with her husband. 
Her two girls (the others having died when in- 
fants) were small epitomes of herself— selfish, vain, 
shallow, and heartless, with no real love and 
reverence for anything good, and with an amount 
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of filial affection in exact proportion with the 
number of presents and indulgences they received 
from their parents. 

It can hardly be wondered at, then, that even 
at the eleventh hour Mr LesKe's heart should have 
yearned towards the child of his first wife, the 
loved of his youth. 

Both Bennett Leslie and Harry Cleveland en- 
tered at Sandhurst the same year, and after the 
usual course of study passed the necessary ex- 
aminations, and were shortly after, through the in- 
terest of Mr Leslie with Lord Hardinge, gazetted 
on the same day to cometcies in the Dragoons. 

At the breaking out of the Crimean war their 
regiment was ordered out, and side by side the 
two friends fought at Alma, Inkermann, and Se- 
bastopol, gaining laurels for their regiment and 
medals for themselves. At the declaration of 
peace the Dragoons were ordered home, and joined 

their d^pot at , where they were rtill stationed 

on that August day when we were first introduced 
to our heroes. Having made my readers ac- 
quainted with the descent and antecedents of 
Captain Leslie, I can do no less than devote a 
chapter to Lieutenant Cleveland, for in this he 
has figured more as " Leslie's friend " than as an 
actual hero of my tale. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain oy turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise." 

TTARRY Cleveland was bom in the romantic 
"*-*" little village of Cranforth, in the county of 
Kent> somewhere about the year 1835. His father 
was the incumbent of Cranforth, a living of very 
small value. As Harry was one of a family of 
twelve (by the bye how is it that clergymen 
always have larger families than other people?), 
it may be readily beKeved that economy was re- 
quisite at Cranforth Vicarage. Good Mrs Cleve- 
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land used to say, with a smile of complacency on 
her still pretty face, " There is one comfort, hus- 
band, in having such a large family, that in spite 
of their growing so fast their clothes need not be 
wasted, for they can always go down to the younger 
ones/' The simple soul did not seem to reflect 
that it might haye proved more economical^ not to 
say ** comforting," if there had been fewer elder 
ones to buy for, even for the conyenience of haying 
their garments for the juniors. 

The Bey. Henry Cleyeland was a man thorough- 
ly beloyed by every class of his parishioners. 
Though always one of the most welcome of guests 
at the Squire's table, he was less often to be found 
there than in the cottages of the poor, or at the bed- 
side of the sick and dying. If he eat his own crust 
without butter, no starving wretch was ever turned 
from his door without food. He was a true type 
of a true Christian minister and gentleman. No 
one would eyer see him enter a cottage without 
rapping at the door, or remain looking at its 
occupants while they eat their frugal meal. And 
the poor loyed him for this consideration, for I 
maintain that no one better than they know how 
to appreciate politeness and good feeling. 

Harry would often accompany the good pastor 
in his parochial visits, and would laughingly de- 
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clare to his sisters that "Papa knew just how 
many young ones Tom Brown's sow had last 
year ; how many pounds of butter Betsy Higgins 
made for the market each week ; and what year 
it was old John Tree's fourth cousin died of the 
measles." Albeit the saucy fellow made fun of 
these things, he dearly loved and respected his 
father, and these lessons had in after years the 
effect of making him thoughtful and kind towards 
his poorer brethren, and considerate towards his 
men. 

Harry's godmother was a widow lady of the 
name of Vivian, who had lost both her husband 
and two brave sons at the battles of Sobraon and 
Pegu. On being asked by her valued friend to 
stand sponsor for his eldest son, she had gladly 
consented to do so, only stipulating that the 
thousand pounds she placed in his little hands on 
the day of the christening should be applied to 
buy him a commission in the army, under the 
proviso of course that the boy himself, when ar- 
rived at years of discretion, should show no dis- 
taste to that profession. 

Mrs Vivian (who I really think must have 
been one of the descendants of the godmothers in 
fairy tales) just lived long enough to see her pet 
god-child display a most decided predilection for 
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martial glory, and then departed this life fuU of 
years, leaving Harry a legacy of £5000 to keep 
up his position as an officer. 

Mr Cleveland, who would much have preferred 
his son's following his own profession, and who 
had dreamt of honours, a fellowship, and finally a 
bishopric (in the " good times " that were coming) 
for his eldest son, consoled himself by saying that 
if his son mi^t be an officer, at least he should be 
an educated one, not like too many of that day 
(and perhaps even of the present), who could not 
write out a simple discharge for a soldier without 
half-a-dozen faults in orthography ; and so Mas- 
ter Harry, as we haye before seen, was sent to 
Eton, where he so distinguished himself, that on 
entering Sandhurst it was soon discovered that a 
few lessons in fortifications, and other military 
matters, would suffice to fit him for the ordinary 
examination before entering her Majesty's service. 

That was a proud day at Cranforth Vicarage 
when the good vicar, calling all his family down 
into the pretty, cheerful-looking sitting-room, read 
them from the Gazette the following announce- 
ment, — "Dragoons — Bennett Leslie, gent., to be 
comet by purchase vice George Reed, deceased. 
Harry Vivian Cleveland, gent., to be comet by 

purchase vice Alexander Rose, who retires." 

2* 
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What a pretty sight then it was to see the rush 
they all made at Harry, who, in spite of his newly- 
acquired dignity, thought it no shame to his man- 
hood to shed a few genuine tears of emotion at his 
father's muttered " God bless you, my boy, never 
forget that you are at once a soldier of Christ, and 
of your queen ; I need not remind you what arm- 
our and breastplate a Christian soldier should be 
girded with ; " and the gentle mother's long and 
silent embrace, full at once of pride and regret, — 
pride, at the glorious career opening to the young 
hero, whose brow she already in imagination saw 
crowned with laurel ; regret, that her boy had be- 
come a man, and that he would now go forth from 
her side, make a new home for himself, with fresh 
duties, and doubtless ere long new ties, — ^and the 
enthusiastic congratulations of his sisters and bro- 
thers, the younger of whom shouted and cried al- 
ternately, from sheer sympathy with their elders, 
not in the least understanding what it was " brud- 
der Harry " had done to distinguish himself ; 
but as he was undeniably popular with them aU 
they took it for granted it was something good, 
and so shouted louder than ever. Herbert, who 
was remarkably fond of a little finery, said he 
thought Harry was going to have a new suit of 
clothes, all red and gold ; which idea Isabel, a proud. 
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haughty- looking little beauty of twelve, sneered at, 
saying she thought it much more likely some lord 
had asked Harry to marry his daughter, because 
he was so rich and handsome ; sweet, gentle Orace, 
the pearl of the flock, had heard the word *' soldier," 
and going up to Herbert, her large blue eyes dis- 
tended with fear aUd anxiety, she said, '' Oh ! I 
hope Harry won't be a soldier, for nurse says they 
are naughty mans, paid to till peoples, and then 
they'll till him with a wope " (at which terrible 
picture the little girl's tefirful face subsided into 
her diminutive pocket-handkerchief). 

Charles, a lad of fourteen^ who had been listen- 
ing to the trio for some minutes with an air of im- 
mense contempt, and no little self-conceit, now 
advanced, and telling them they were a pack of 
silly fools, favoured them first with a few Latin 
quotations (very correct and apposite no doubt) in 
proof thereof, and then proceeded to explain to 
them the event that had taken place that morning, 
after which he recommended them to go and play 
in the garden^ as their seniors had doubtless busi- 
ness matters to talk over, a remark which caused 
Herbert to shut his eye and put his finger up to 
his nose in anything but a respectful manner at 
one of his seniors, and Isabel to toss her head, and 
give Charles such a contemptuous look, that com- 
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ing from a woman to a man would have made him 
feel unaccoimtably small. 

We will pass over the next two months (the 
period, as you will all know, granted to young offi- 
cers before joining their regiments for the first 
time) to the day before Harry was to leave Cran- 
forth, when the uniform having' arrived from Davis's 
the young comet put it on for the first time, to 
the immense gratification, as may be supposed, of 
his family and the lucky villagers who happened 
• to be walking in the street, or lounging at the 
door of the " Swan Inn," when he passed that even- 
ing, on his way to " show " himself to the Misses 
Parker of Woodbine Hall, three maiden ladies^ 
valued and substantial friends of the minister's 
family, who would have thought it not a little 
strange if they were not to have had the privilege 
of seeing how their favourite Harry looked in his 
smart clothes as well as his relatives. 

- It is my belief that Harry's appearance in that 
village will be a Cranforth tradition for years to 
come, such a sensation did the noble-looking young 
soldier, in his " splenderiferous himerform," cause. 
The villagers, with a singular fatuity invariably 
possessed by ooimtry people (and, pardon the as- 
sertion, by some authors even), fancied that when 
once an officer had donned his uniform he was. 
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like a common soldier, never to be seen out of it 
again ; crowded in fabulous numbers to the church 
on the following Sunday, hoping to get a peep at 
** Master 'Any," and were considerably disappoint- 
ed to find that he was, as Charles expressed it, *^ non 
est inventm," 

One little incident, at once amusing and annoy- 
ing, occurred just as he was leaving to join his 
d^pot at Chatham. Looking into the case which 
contained his full-dress spurs, he found them 
gone ; suspecting his brother Herbert, who was a 
little imp notorious for his mischievous propensi- 
ties, of having abstracted them, he at once sent the 
servant in search of the boy, who returned, saying 
that " Master Herbert was riding on the rocking- 
horse with the spurs tied on to his boots, and re- 
vised to give them up/* It may readily be be- 
lieved that when Herbert's obstinacy yielded to 
Grace's gentle persuasions it was not found that 
his equestrian performance had tended to improve 
the spurs, but fortunately for him all were now too 
busy making the last preparations for Harry's de- 
parture to have time to punish the young offender. 

Now the dog-cart drives up to the door, the 
luggage is put in, Harry jumping in after it, and 
our hero is launched forth into the world, strong 
in the religious principles with which he was so 
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early imbued, and in the earnest prayers of Chris- 
tian parents. 

As Mrs Cleveland ran after the carriage to 
haye one more kiss of her boy, Charles, who was too 
much of a pedant to be seriously affected by any 
misfortune imconnected with literature, put him- 
self in a theatrical attitude and exclaimed : — 

" Hark ! 'tis the sound that charms 

The war-steed's wakening ears ! 
Oh ! many a mother folds her arms 

Round her boy soldier when that call she hears ; 

And though her fond heart sinks with fears. 
Is proud to feel his young pulse bound 
With yalorous fever at the sound." 

There was one person whose grief at parting 
with " Master Harry " was so great that it de- 
serves at least some passing notice ; this was Sally 
Beesom, the old nurse who had nursed Mrs Cleve- 
land herself when a baby, and boasted that she 
had "putt," not only her " fust shirt on," but all 
her children's, and hoped that she should never 
have " to putt on their last." As however Sally 
Beesom was a character, I shall devote a chapter 
to her later in my tale, which chapter those who 
only care to read about " quality folks," as Sally 
would call them, can skip. 

And now, having indulged in a somewhat 
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lengthened retrospection, we will make a moye in 
the opposite direction, and take up our tale from 
the point at which we first found Captain Leslie 
and Lieutenant Cleveland walking in the streets 
of , the fine old town of Edinburgh, on their return 
from a tour in the Highlands of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

We see mankind the same in every age." 



TT may perhaps be a subject of surprise to some 
-*- of my readers that Bemiett Leslie and Harry 
Cleveland should occupy different grades in their 
regiment, they having been gazetted on the 
same day, and having seen exactly the same 
amoimt of service, — but the truth is, that Mr 
Leslie having determined, as we have before seen, 
to make the only amends now in his power to his 
son for his culpable neglect of him during his 
childhood, by advancing his interests, in a pecuni- 
ary way, in the army, had done so up to the day 
of his death, which had taken place some few 
months before. Harry, however, had nobly de- 
clared that he would rather take his chance of 
promotion, and let the rest of his £1000 be de- 
voted to buy a commission for Herbert, who ever 
since the eventful day when he had seen his bro- 
ther in uniform had been seized with an insane 
love of martial glory, and protested energetically 
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that sooner than adopt any other profession he 
would enlist as a common soldier. 

Leslie and Harry haying been so fortimate as 
to obtain leave of absence at the same time, it was 
arranged that they were to spend the first three 
weeks of that time in exploring the Highlands, 
neither of them ever having visited " the land of 
cakes/' and pass the remaining week at Granforth 
Vicarage, Harry being most anxious to introduce 
his dear friend to his family : — for Harry was as 
blind a worshipper of Leslie now as when they 
were at Eton together ; and to do Leslie justice, 
he carefully concealed all his great vices from his 
adorer, upon whom he lavished all the love he had 
borne for his dead sister. The scorn of the whole 
world Leslie would have supported willingly, per- 
haps even glorying in it, repajdng them for it 
with compoimd interest ; but one reproachful look 
from Harry's clear, honest eyes would cause him 
more pain and compimction than even the death- 
bed tears of remorse of one of his numerous fair 
victims. 

In the regiment, as an officer Leslie was ad- 
mired and respected, but as an individual he was 
universally feared and detested. Neither do I 
believe any one cared to offend him a second time. 
The Colonel, who dearly loved our generous, noble- 
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minded Harry, would often look on with a sigh to 
see this unequal friendship, fearing its influence 
upon his favourite's character ; little thinking that 
Leslie was as anxious as himself to keep all evil 
from his friend. K Harry had been asked what his 
friend's faults were, he would have declared em- 
phatically that he had but one, and that was a too 
great carelessness upon the subject of religion; 
however, with the sanguineness of his naturally 
buoyant temperament he had decided that so noble 
a fellow as Leslie could not be long indifferent to 
the good Ood who had made this beautiful world, 
and all things in it, for our comfort and happiness, 
and secretly determined, on their visit to Granforth 
Yicarage, to get his father to' talk lovingly and 
seriously with him on the subject, feeling sure that 
no one could resist the good old man's eloquence 
when on that holy theme. 

Harry had from time to time written home 
such glowing accounts of Leslie's friendship to 
him ; how when he was ill of fever in the Crimea 
he had, night after night (when not on duty) sat 
up with him ; how he had killed three Russians 
with his own hands, who seeing Harry struck 
down by a spent ball had thought to finish him 
and enrich themselves with the contents of his 
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purse, watch, &c., and how from boyhood to man- 
hood he had guarded him with the most tender 
and devoted love. 

Is it to be wondered at then that the grateful 
father and mother should long to show their son's 
friend their appreciation of his kindness ? 

Think you had they known as much as we do 
that they would ever have permitted Bennett Leslie 
to remain one hour under the same roof with their 
pure-minded daughters? would they not rather 
have turned from him as from a noisome reptile P 

Poor Harry, so good himself, how was he to 
understand what old Turner the postman meant 
by asking him if he could tell him who the villain 
was that had ruined his poor daughter, the pride 
and comfort of his old age, and made her deceive 
her father, by declaring that her aunt had written 
for her to go up to London for a couple of days^ 
and then had never returned. Was Harrv to ima- 
gine that the curses the distracted father heaped 
on the betrayer's head would perhaps fall on his 
noble (P) friend. If he had even suspected it, 
dearly as he loved Leslie, he would never have 
held out his hand in friendship to him again, for, 
thank God, Harry did not share the opinion of 
some of his profession upon seduction; but now 
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had a second Nathan appeared to his friend in 
his presence, and said '^ Thou art the man," he 
wonld hardly have believed him. 

And yet Bennett Leslie was a consummate liber- 
tine ; no hearth was held sacred from his unholy 
passions, he seemed determined to wreak on the 
rest of the sex his vengeance for the wrongs he 
had endured at the hand of his step-mother, and, 
alas ! so great was the power of his will, and so 
fascinating his very reserve and coldness when 
they thawed for the favoured plaything of the 
hour alone, that few could resist him, and having 
ample means he had every facility a£Porded him 
for carrying on his wicked purposes. 

When we were first introduced to this modem 
Damon and Pythias they had, as we already know, 
been for their projected tour : together had they 
climbed the Grampian Hills and the very highest 
point of Ben Mac Dhu, pricked trout in the river 
Spey, sailed up Loch Ness, visited the obelisk at 
Sandwich, the ruins of the cathedral at Elgin, the 
Dropping Cave, and every other place of interest 
pointed out to us by kind Mr Murray ; and now 
they had just arrived at Edinburgh, where they 
intended passing a few days to explore this ancient 
and time-honoured city, and to be present at a ball 
and dinner to be given by — regiment, with whom 
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the Dragoons had fought side by side at 

Alma and at Inkermann. 

Being somewhat £Ettigaed by the ascent of Ar- 
thur's seat, the two friends sat down on one of the 
benches supplied for the comfort of weary travel- 
lers, and remained some time watching the different 
games of pitch and toss, thimble-rig, &c., &c., with 
which the less industrious of the Scotch beguile 
their time on that spot. 

Looking up suddenly, Harry said, " Leslie, do 
you not call it a great shame to desecrate such a 
pretty place as this with those low games ? There 
is no possibility of coming here to revive one's his- 
torical impressions, or get pleasantly romantic 
over the sad fate of poor Mary of Scots, by looking 
down at the castle yonder, is there ? " 

"You cannot expect, my good friend, any of 
those delightful secluded spots the poets talk of 
in these railroad days ; what with them and the 
march of intellect, we must expect everything to 
be stirring; but what on earth, Cleveland, are 
you looking at so fixedly down there P Why you 
are as red as a turkey-cock, man; if I did not 
know you never get in debt I should say you had 
caught sight of a dim coming up the hill." 

" Look, Leslie, do you not see that lovely girl 
leaning on her father's arm ? she has just turned 
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back to look at the view ; there now^ she is looking 
this way again. Did you ever see such a bright 
little fairy P why she must be Queen Mab herself ! 
By all that's perfect I never saw such glorious 
eyes ! " 

" Why, Cleyeland, what has come over you ! 
I never saw you so enthusiastic about a woman 
before ! In mercy let us go away at once before 
you work yourseK up into fever-heat ; I do not 
want to see my merry-hearted friend, Harry Cleve- 
land, playing the r6k of a sentimental Petrarch to 
the most lovely Laura in the world ; besides, you 
must not forget we are in Scotland, mon cher, 
where, if you look very hard at a girl for five 
minutes before witnesses she may go forward in 
a court of justice and declare herself your lawful 
wife according to all the forms and ceremonies of 
the Scottish law. And as for that girl, she is 
tolerable enough, but the father looks like a canny 
old Cerberus, who could bite as well as bark.'' 

On this occasion Harry did not listen to his 
friend's discourse with his usual rapt attention, 
but had, before the conclusion of it, darted away 
imperceived by Leslie, just as the couple, who 
had formed the subject of his friendly warning, 
appeared on the brow of the hill, when a sudden 
gust of wind had taken the old gentleman's hat 
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from his head, causing it to roll away at some 
considerable distance. Harry, who had instantly 
perceived this little contretemps, and who had also 
i)pticed the young girl's involuntary look at him- 
self and his companion, as if soliciting their in- 
tervention, had rushed forward to pick up the hat, 
which appeared to be under the influence of a de- 
parting spirit (I think Messrs Home and Bucking- 
ham might have safely pronounced it an evil one), 
for no sooner did it seem to be just within his 
grasp than away it flew again, amid the shrieks of 
laughter, not of the spirit, but of the spectators 
above. To do Harry justice, he kept his temper 
nobly, although, to make matters worse, his own 
cap, being evidently of the gregarious species, 
chose to fly off and follow the old man's hat, 
and this too before the very eyes of his Dulcinea ! 
And as poor Harry had doubtless heard the old 
adage of '' flrst impressions being always indelible," 
it really was too bad and very trying, ''almost 
enough to make a parson swear," as he afterwards 
told Leslie in confidence ; and I really think if he 
had known what I am just going to tell you, even 
he would have got out of temper. The wicked 
little beauty, for the sake of whose beaux t/eux, 
rather than out of any Athenian respect for old 

age, Harry had so promptly rushed forward to 

3 
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assist the old gentleman, instead of feeling ashamed 
of the trouble she was giving him, and properly 
grateful for it, positively turned round to her 
father and said, '^ Your hat, dear papa, will soon 
be here, for it is on the road,'* adding, " when 
next " that indefatigable Saxon " goes abroad may 
I be there to see;" which, to say the least, was 
rather ungrateful, but fortunately for her I am 
not here either to blame or defend her, but just to 
tell the truth. 

Leslie, who was keenly alive to any slight or 
ridicule thrown upon Harry, happening to over- 
hear these remarks, darted a look of scorn and 
contempt at her little ladyship, that probably 
" Queen Mab " did not forget for some time to 
come; as it was, she blushed painfully, and re- 
sumed her father's arm. 

After the space of ten minutes, either Harry's 
determination having exorcised the evil spirits, or 
they being called away to be present at one of Mrs 
Marshall's stances, he succeeded in taking pos- 
session of the two recreant beavers, the former of 
which he returned to its rightful owner, who was 
too much overcome by his feelings of gratitude to 
do more than shake the young man's hand vigor- 
ously, and mutter out a few incoherent thanks. 
Harry, however, considered himself more than 
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amply repaid for tiie trouble^ and the slight wound 
to his amour propre (he hadn't heard the allusion 
to Johnny Gilpin, you know), by tiie sweet smile 
and soft " You are very kind " of his charmer. 
He declared to Leslie that he no longer wondered 
at Samson's, Tarquin's, or Marc Antony's in&- 
tuation for their woman-kind ; why for his part, 
he said, he " would think nothing even of taking a 
leap d la Marcus Curtius to get another smile like 
that ! " 

Leslie, finding that Harry was fast getting 
into the clouds, now turned round to him and 
asked him when he thought of hiring himself to 
Howes and Cushing's Circus P The point of which 
question Harry could in no wise see, until re- 
minded by his friend that they had some famous 
acrobats in their troupe, when he laughingly pro- 
tested that he declared he should yet live to see 
his sage Mend place himseK in many a more 
ridiculous position for the love of a pair of bright 
eyes, adding, " You know those lines, 

' Nature never made 
A heart all marble— but in its fissures sows 
The wild flower. Love, from whose rich seeds spring forth 
A world of mercies and sweet charities ! ' 

however, * let those laugh that win,' say I." 

" Well, old fellow, if ever you see me succumb 

3» 
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to the artifices of the blind god, I give you leave 
to laugh your loudest ; but now, as you love me, let 
us go away from here, the sound of those bagpipes 
will drive me wild." 

"It is a good thing they do not have the 
effect of making all soldiers turn tail, Leslie. But 
seriously, for the life of me I cannot imagine what 
the Scotch find so inspiriting about them." 

The two friends then slowly wended their way 
down the hiU, Harry, when unobserved by his 
companion, turning back every now and then to 
get a parting glimpse of his inamorata, who, in 
spite of her previous unfeeling conduct, did not 
appear to resent the impertinence, but, on the con- 
trary, favoured him with another sweet smile, 
which had the effect of making him feel uncertain 
whether he was standing on his head or his heels. 

The young men then proceeded to the '^ Royal 
Hotel," where a sumptuous dinner was laid before 
them, to which Harry, in spite of his grande 
passion, did ample justice. The demands of the 
inner man being satisfied, the cloth removed, and 
the smoking viands replaced by a bottle of " Mine 
Host's " best port, the cigar cases were put in re- 
quisition, and then, as the French proverb says, 
" Prh du cceur prh des t^vres,' Harry began to 
descant upon the exquisite beauty, grace, filial de- 
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votion, &c. &c,, of his fair enslayer, to whicli Les- 
lie listened with the most praiseworthy attention 
and patience for the space of an hour^ when he 
happily suddenly remembered that they had pro- 
mised to be present at the ball in the Town Hall, 
and that there would be only just sufficient time to 
make the necessary changes in their toilet. 

As the two friends entered the ball-room they 
were hdW » dl «« b, »pr»»n. of ,el.o J 
from their brother officers. Our two heroes were 
the only men present out of uniform, and a very 
brilliant scene it was as they surveyed the coup 
d^wa from the corridors. The rooms were tastefoUy 
decorated with mirrors, flags of all nations, and 
illuminated military orders, the Scotch thistle pre- 
dominating above all others, the whole brilliantly 
lighted and filled with a galaxy of beauty that 
would have done credit to a ball at Buckingham 
Palace or Almack's. There was one whole regi- 
ment of " Mounted Rifles," whose sober Scotch grey 
uniforms contrasted prettily with the red coats of 
the other officers, and the gay dresses of the Edin- 
burgh belles ; amongst whose ranks Harry's eyes 
vainly ranged in search of the Circe who had wound 
her toils so firmly round his great heart during his 
afternoon's walk. Not being content with this 
casual survey, he refused all offers to be introduced 
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to a partner for the next dance, and seeing Leslie 
in earnest conversation with Colonel Baird, he de- 
clared his intention of "foraging'* for himself, 
and glided away to satisfy himself of the yonng 
girl's absence or presence. 

Having made the tour of the whole baU-room 
in vain, it was with a heavy feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and possibly some slight iU-hnmour, that he 
threw himself on a sofa in an adjoining room, de- 
voted to the use of the whist players, and there 
indulged in reflections of a less bright nature than 
usually occupied the mind of " Democritus," as he 
was generally called in the regiment ; being in- 
terrupted only by remarks such as these, " Two by 
honours and the odd trick, partner." " I had the 
game in my own hand that time." " Were you 
aware, sir, that you have just trumped my best 
card ? " " WiU you twver understand, my dear, 
that when I refuse to trump, it is because I want 
trumps led P " And so on. 

Just as Harry had schooled himseK to a becom- 
ing fit of resignation, and had made up his mind 
to put a good face on the matter and join the un- 
tiring votaries of Terpsichore, he heard a rustling 
of a silk dress and a noise of one or more people 
seating themselves on the other pide of the door, 
and presently the sound of a voice which carried 
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its nationality with it say, " Now ELde, laas, t^ 
me all about the young gentleman that ran after 
your Seither's hat What sort of looking callant 
waa he ? " 

And then the ''sweet low Toioe ** that had ut- 
tered the thrilling "You are very kind," which 
had so enchanted Harry that afternoon, answered, 

'' Well, really, auntie, I cannot say, for I hard- 
ly looked at him'' (for shame. Miss Elsie, you know 
that was a fib !), ''butfirom the casual ^anoel had 
he seemed to be like other men, perhaps a little 
lesB weU-fiiYoured than some ; as Shakespeare says, 
he had * item, two lips indifferent red ; item, two 
grey eyes, with lids to them ; item, one neck, one 
chin, and so forth ; ' just an ordinary mortal in 
fact I nearly conmiitted myself though, for it 
was such a ridiculous sight to see him miming 
after the hat, his own falling off in the chase, and 
he actually turning head over heels in trjring to 
seize them. I could not suppress my laughter at 
the exhibition, in spite of papa's remonstrances 
and lectures on my ingratitude, to the infinite dis- 
gust of the ' knight of the beayer's ' companion, 
who, by-the»by, auntie, was the living image of 
the picture of Mephistopheles in papa's study. 
To make matters worse, too, I could not resist 
reminding papa of Johnny Gilpin's adventure, 
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whicli unluckily was overheard by the aforesaid 
Mephistopheles, who darted a look at me that 
made my blood curdle. But see, aunt, there is 
the knight's redoubtable champion standing near 
the opposite door, evidently looking for his friend, 
so that most likely you will be able to judge for 
yourself ' what sort of a looking callant ' he was." 

Just at that moment an energetic couple 
whirled past to the music of the " Olga Waltz,*^ the 
officer's spurs catching in the skirt of Elsie's dress, 
thereby causing a rent that would supply her 
aunt with occupation for two good hours, exciting 
the old lady's intense indignation and vehement 
assertions that if she were the Commander-in- 
chief she would forbid officers to wear spurs in a 
drawing-room, in her day they were too well- 
mannered to do such a thing ; and thus muttering 
and grumbling she carried her niece off to get the 
dress repaired pro tern., leaving our disconcerted 
hero free to leave his " stool of penitence." 

How would any of you, my male readers, like 
to have been placed in Harry's position? Just 
picture it to yourselves ! Supposing you had for 
the first time in your life had your fancy (you 
would call it hearts, of course !) caught by a pretty 
girl, and had, lover like, invested her with every 
perfection, elevating her upon a pedestal from 
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which you religiously believed no one could dis- 
place her, and had even laid the " flattering unc- 
tion to your soul" that she had regarded you 
with something like favour in return, throwing 
additional sweetness in her smile for yow, — ^then 
going to a ball in the evening with the hope of 
meeting her, fondly fancying that you would be 
the lovely creature's favoured partner for the 
night (and even perhaps later — for life, for 
everything goes by express train in these days, 
and the imagination, it is asserted, even faster than 
the 'electric telegraph), where the mutual agree- 
able impression was to be increased; — to — sud- 
denly be placed in a room from which there was 
only one mode of egress, and that by walking 
into the lion's mouth and overhear your intended 
victim (! !) making fun of you, and speaking of 
you as "just an ordinary mortal," whom she did 
not " even look at P " 

Poor Harry proved the truth of the old pro- 
verb that " Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves " as he sat on that sofa, his ears tingling, 
and the blood rushing tumultuously from his 
heart to his face, and then as quickly back again. 

With a tremendous gulp he swaUowed the 
bitter pill, and bravely forcing back something 
that, all soldier as he was, looked wondroudy like 
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two tears in his usually laughing blue eyes, he 
left his seat and joined his friend Leslie, who 
from his post of observation at the door had, 
from Elsie's look at himself, and her hardly re- 
strained mirth, with his eagle glance taken in the 
whole scene. Not wishing Harry to see that he 
had divined his humiliating trial, he merely said 
to him, "Why, Cleveland, old fellow, where on 
earth have you been mooning to all this timeP 
You look more like old Heraclitus at this minute 
than your own particular philosopher Democritus ; 
now do bestir yourseK, man, and dance with some 
of the Caledonian belles, or they will surely note the 
— — Dragoons muffi ;" a suggestion which Harry 
acted on to his friend's complete satisfaction, and 
to that of some of the aforesaid belles, who viewed 
the handsome young dragoon with no small fa- 
vour, and were, strange to say, never "engaged" 
when he pleaded for the " next polka." 

More than that, Leslie had the gratification 
later in the evening of seeing Harry dancing in 
the same quadriUe as Elsie Murray with a per- 
fectly unconcerned air, merely bowing to her 
slightly en passant, a proceeding which evidently 
chagrined the young girl not a little. 

And so grew and perished in the bud Harry 
Cleveland's first love dream, and Leslie, who was 
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anxiously watching his friend, to see if he were 
feigning an indifference he did not feel, was con- 
siderably relieved two days after this to hear him 
whistling the tune of ^' Oh ! there's nought so 
sweet on earth as love's young dream/' with an 
evident oblivion of the fact, that from his own ex- 
perience he could have disproved the assertion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care." 

TN a handsome drawing-room in Eaton Square 
-*- were seated three ladies, evidently bearing the 
relative positions of parent and children; these 
were Mrs Leslie and her two daughters, Beatrice 
and Edith. 

Mrs Leslie was in deep mourning, wearing the 
distinguishing mark of recent widowhood — the 
widow's cap. Mr Leslie had been dead just fifteen 
months, but I should lead my readers into an error if 
I allowed them to suppose that his relict had grieved 
for his loss so much and so long as to induce her 
to wear that obnoxious and imbecoming cap for so 
lengthened a period. Ah ! no, indeed ! She was 
too much a woman of the world to neglect any of 
its customs, and had therefore worn the weeds and 
acted the disconsolate widow to perfection for the 
exact space of one year, and then, like a butterfly 
coming out of its chrysalis, she had exchanged the 
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cap for a becoming head-dress^ and the black 
dresses for greys and lilacs. 

Who that could have seen her this moment in 
her mourning garb, her face bearing an angry and 
discontented expression, from an animated discus- 
sion which she had just been holding with the 
two girls, casting from time to time anxious looks 
at the door, would have recognized in her the same 
lady who, the eyening before, dressed in a rich 
mauve silk, made much lower than I should like 
to see a dress of my wife's, with a tiara of emer- 
alds and diamonds on her (thanks to Mrs True- 
fit) still luxuriant, and still black, locks, with 
cheeks (grdce a Monsieur Rouge) that might haye 
riyalled even the queen of flowers herself, listening 
with undisguised gratification to the high-flown 
compliments of a hirsute Frenchman, a Monsieur 
Alphonse de Crespigny, which scene par paren- 
these would have assuredly brought Mr Leslie's 
spirit from the other world, had spirits the powers 
of volition the believers in Odio Influence, Spirit- 
rapping, &c. &c., ascribe to them. 

However, as the French proverb tells us " Z' 
habit ne fait pas le moine/' neither did Mrs Leslie's 
afflicting apparel make her a turtle-dove that was 
mourning for its mate. On this particular morn- 
ing it was re-donned, to answer some specific pur- 
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pose. Although left by her husband in very 
good circumstances, she had, when once free from 
the partial restraint of his presence, launched out 
into unheard-of extravagances ; all for the sake, as 
she declared, of compensating to the " poor girls '* 
for their year of comparative retirement, and giv- 
ing them opportimities of settling in life, but 
more with a view, as / suspect, of dazzling the 
sight of her noble admirer. Monsieur le Comte de 
Crespigny; so that at that time she was labour- 
ing under severe temporary pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and was unable to follow the example of 
her aristocratic neighbours, by leaving town at 
the conclusion of the season. To obtain that 
much-wished-for desideratum she had decided 
upon writing to her step-son to ask his permis- 
sion for her and her daughters to occupy Leslie 
Hall, which was imtenanted (save by Mrs Mosd, 
Bennett Leslie's old nurse, who had charge of it) 
for a few months, when she hoped by living in 
comparative quietude, and rent free, to be able to 
come out with increased splendour at the next 
London season. This latter part she took good 
care though not to insert in her carefully- worded 
epistle to her step-son, merely telling him that 
since the death of his father (the "best of hus- 
bands '^ of course !) her spirits and that of her 
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two poor girls, his sisters, had become so shattered 
that they had imanimously declared that nothing 
but a few months' retirement to the home of her 
happy married days, and their innocent childish 
ones, could restore them to their original tone. 
She artfully concluded this epistle by adding a 
postscript to the effect that she would make it 'a 
point of duty to see that poor Blanche's grave 
was properly looked after, and would herself plant 
some fresh flowers round it, as the only atonement 
she now could make for her neglect of her when 
living, which neglect affliction, which had now 
softened her heart, had taught her so deeply to 
deplore. 

I think Sir Walter Scott would have shown 
a greater knowledge of Mrs Leslie's portion of 
the beau sexe if he had said, 

" Oh ! woman, in our hours of ease 
Gunning, sly, and prone to tease ! " 

instead of " Fncertain, coy, and hard to please," 
of course leaving the " ministering angel " out of 
the question altogether. Now Mrs Leslie knew 
perfectly weU that she had not the slightest claim 
upon her step-son's consideration, and that if he 
cared to think about her and her daughters' spirits 
at all he would prefer their being in anything but 
their " original tone ;" this of course was only the 
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preface to the book wHcli was contamed in the 
postscript. Like a true woman, the cream and 
pith of the argument was reserved for that con- 
venient part of the letter. She knew well what 
his vulnerable point was, and that what the right 
heel was to Achilles the souvenir of the gentle 
Blanche was to Bennett. 

This letter was addressed to him at the head 
quarters of his regiment, and was forwarded to 
him at Edinburgh. On reading the commencement 
of this artfully-concocted epistle, Harry, who hap- 
pened to look up at that moment, saw a dark, bit- 
ter expression pass over his friend's face, suc- 
ceeded by one of withering contempt, and then 
gradually a softened one, and finally, looking up 
with one of his rare sweet smiles, he asked Harry 
if he had any objection to leave Edinburgh the 
next day, instead of waiting until the following 
one, as he had a visit he particularly wanted to 
pay in London, but at the same time did not 
wish to get into disgrace with the inhabitants of 
Cranforth Vicarage by deferring their promised 
visit to them even for a day. To this Harry, 
whose "idol was shattered" without fortunately 
his " last hope having fled," cheerfiilly consented, 
and Leslie then proceeded to write to his step- 
mother, saying that he should be in town two 
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days from the date of his letter, for a few hours, 
and would call upon her in Eaton Square, where 
they could discuss the subject of her visit to 
Leslie Hall ad libitum. 

The arrow was aimed by a skilM marksman, 
and went home ! 

It will be easily surmised that it was in ex- 
pectation of this visit that Mrs Leslie was casting 
such anxious glances at the door, and the sub- 
ject of the altercation between herself and her 
daughters was that those young ladies had em- 
phatically revised to be dictated to by their 
affectionate mamma as to the manner in which 
they were to receive their half-brother, "mam- 
ma " maintaining that the most effective would 
be to throw themselves in his arms, and ask him 
to transfer the affection he bore to their sister 
Blanche to them. Beatrice and Edith however 
thought it more politic to leave the sentimental 
r6le to their mamma, and for them to take that 
of timid fawns fearful of encroaching upon their 
rich brother ; and so, as the young ladies were of 
the genus called " strong-minded " women, the 
latter course was decided upon, spite of Mrs Les- 
lie's prognostications of failure. 

I think that had Beatrice and Edith possessed 
the " gift '' of seeing themselves as " others " saw 
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them, the timid r6le would have been the very- 
last they could have hoped to have succeeded in, 
and with their keen-eyed brother, too ! of all peo- 
ple in the world! They were both undeniably 
handsome and stylish, but of the exact stamp that 
may always be m^t with in a London ball-room 
among girls who have run the ordeal of three or 
four seasons without getting married. Bold-look- 
ing girls, all eyes, teeth, and hair, the latter 
dressed a VImperatrice (as if to show as much 
as possible of their handsome faces), large, well- 
shaped necks (which they seemed determined to 
give the same opportunities for display as their 
faces), and fine figures. 

They had been presented at our own court, 
had flirted with some of the noblest in the land, 
had received the attentions of some scores of 
elegam in the salons of Paris, and in Lisbon had 
attracted the admiration of royalty itself, but 
without meeting with partis that met the require- 
ments of their ambition. Lovers they had in 
plenty, but somehow or other all their admirers 
seemed to prefer the bonds of Cupid to those of 
Hymen, at least with them attached to the chain, 
for they had ofben the mortification of seeing 
their professed adorers married to girls with 
not half their attractions. It was very proyok- 
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ing, but our energetic belles, only momentarily 
daunted, like Alexander, looked about for other 
worlds (i. e. men) to conquer, and crying "iVtV 
desperandum/' were soon deep again in other 
flirtations. 

On one occasion poor Beatrice had had more 
than an ordinary trial of this kind, for the suc- 
cessful rival who had carried off her expectant 
Benedict was no other than her own mother! 
While we are waiting for Bennett Leslie to make 
his appearance I will relate the circumstance to 
you. 

Monsieur Alphonse de Crespigny was the 
lineal descendant of the Count of that name, who 
perished on the guillotine, one of the earliest vic- 
tims to the bloodthirsty rage of Robespierre, 
the whole of his estates being confiscated and 
given to one Jean Dubois, a devoted adherent of 
the tyrant. The poor countess, with her son 
(the father of Alphonse), thanks to the devotion 
of their servants, contrived to escape to England, 
where she supported herself and her boy by 
giving lessons in French, and embroidering for 
the West End shops, until her death, which took 
place some fifteen years after she had first landed 
on these shores an exile. In 1826 her son mar- 
ried the daughter of a London merchant, by 

4* 
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whom he had one child, Alphonse, Beatrice's re- 
creant lover. On the accession of Louis Philippe 
he returned with his wife and son to France, 
where he was fortunate enough to get a part of 
his estates restored to him, on which he lived 
until his death, which took place some few years 
before we first became acquainted with his son; 
his wife, to whom he was fondly attached, sur- 
viving him just eight months. 

Alphonse, or, as we ought now to call him, 
the young Count, who had been educated at the 
Polytechnic School, and from thence had entered 
the 3rd regiment of Cuirassiers, thrown so early 
on the wide world alone, without any one to 
warn him off its shoals and quicksands, rushed 
headlong into every vice, and all the pleasures 
to be procured in that too fascinating capital, 
Paris. To use the expression of one of his 
boon companions, Alphonse de Crespigny "amit 

This intimate contact with the most vicious 
of both sexes had effectually served to blunt all 
that fine feeling and high principle which as a 
boy had so delighted the fond hearts of his noble- 
minded father and gentle English mother, so 
that at the time he first met Beatrice Leslie at 
a ball at the H6tel de ViUe he was at the age 
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of twenty-five, completely blaaS, and ruined both 
in health and purse, and entirely bent upon re- 
trieving the latter by a rich marriage. 

Before conmiitting himself beyond recall with 
Beatrice Leslie, he was determined to find out 
whether the reports circulated in Paris of her 
being an heiress were well founded, and fortun- 
ately remembering that one of his friends, Mr 
Julian Howard, had an estate near Torquay, 
which he knew was in the neighbourhood of 
LesUe EaU, he wrote to him, begging him to 
find out what Mr Leslie's income was, whether 
it was entailed property, and whether the daugh- 
ters had any property independent of their 
father? To these questions Mr Howard replied, 
after the lapse of a week, in a very satisfactory 
manner as regarded the first question, less so as 
to the second, and least of all as to the third; 
adding, however, that the lawyer who had drawn 
up the present Mrs Leslie's marriage settlements 
had informed him that that lady would at her 
husband's death receive a very handsome join- 
ture, and also the interest of £20,000, which 
latter sum would at her demise be equally di- 
vided between her two daughters; "a very nice 
little sum," as he remarked, " to have with a wife 
as a dot, but not certainly worth while waiting 
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for an indefinite number of years/' unless his 
friend was very " spooney on the girl, especiaUy, 
too, considering how many girls there are with 
fortunes down on their wedding-day, who would 
be glad enough to barter their gold for your 
strawberry-leaves." 

I have no moral doubt but that Monsieur le 
Comte would have entirely concurred in his 
prudent Mend's opinion, and would at once 
have cut the Leslies, had not the week that 
had elapsed between the sending of his letter 
and the receipt of the answer operated great 
and startling changes in No. — Rue St Georges. 

Mr Leslie, the fond but weak husband, the 
erring but repentant father, had, after one short 
hour's illness, been summoned to that bourne from 
whence no traveller ever retumeth ! A piece of 
news which Alphonse de Crespigny (who had pru- 
dently retired to the country, until he learnt the 
result of Mr Julian Howard's inquiries about Bea- 
trice's prospects) received simultaneously with his 
friend's letter. 

Repeating to himself the proverb, that " a bird 
in hand is worth two in the bush," he rang for his 
valet to bring him his hat, gloves, &c., and desiring 
him to proceed to Paris at once with his luggage, 
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mounted his horse and rode straight to the Rue St 
Georges, to leave his card of condolences. 

As he had calculated, this procured him a 
pour /aire part, and invitation to the funeral in 
return ; on which melancholy occasion he acted 
the deeply-affected but useful friend of the family 
to perfection, taking good care though (when un- 
perceived by Beatrice) to cast looks of tender pity 
and restrained passion upon the bereaved widow. 
His crowning act of policy occurred in the even- 
ing, when, just as he was rising to take his de- 
parture, Mrs Leslie (remembering his looks in the 
morning), thinking her grief had taken the cold, 
stony form long enough, now resolved to treat him 
to something warmer and more demonstrative, and 
so, throwing herself into the arms of Beatrice, 
who sat nearest to her, and taking Editl^ by the 
hand, she burst out into a violent fit of weeping, 
which soon ended in hysterics, calling meanwhile 
upon her orphan children to come and comfort her. 
Of course Alphonse de Crespigny, as in duty bound, 
rushed about frantically for water and smelling 
salts, and then when, thanks to his petite soim, the 
afflicted widow became a little composed, the 
young man, casting upon her a look of the most 
respectful admiration, turned to the two girls and 
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said to them, " Ah, young ladies, how happy you 
are in having such a tender step-mother, to mourn 
with you for the loss of the dear departed ! " 

Now, my readers, what less could our interest- 
ing widow do, if only out of common gratitude, 
than dry her still fine eyes instanter, and reward 
so polite a cavalier with a sweet smile ? especially, 
too, when without seeming to hear Beatrice's 
rather spiteful remark, that ''it was papa who 
had been married twice, not mamma," he ex- 
claimed again, " Man Dieu, qu*elk belle mere ! " 
bowed low to them all and retired, asking permis- 
sion to call the next day to inquire after the 
" poor invalid's " health, — ^which visit was duly 
made and repeated, and repeated, until the con- 
cierge would not have retired to bed at night with 
the happy consciousness of having performed his 
duties faithfully unless he opened the door of No. 
— Rue St Georges at least twice a day to Mon- 
sieur de Crespigny. 

TherO'is one thing very certain, that none but 
lEi Frenchman could have efiected the transfer of 
those " fossil remains he calls his ' affections ' " as 
gracefully as Alphonse de Crespigny did, or with- 
out giving offence to the jilted one. With con- 
simimate tact, worthy of a better cause, he applied 
the axe to the very root of the tree, by addressing 
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himself at once to Beatrice, and thanking her very 
warmly for the disinterested sympathy (unavowed, 
of coarse, from the delicate nature of the case, but 
understood and appreciated by him) she had shown 
for his unhappy passion, entreating her to con- 
tinue her friendship to him, and award him her 
powerful aid in his love, a love which, he was proud 
to say, was no longer criminal. 

Now all this was m artfully put, that although 
Beatrice was no novice in the world's ways in 
general, or in those of the " lords of creation " in 
particular, she began to-rub her eyes and think she 
had been dreaming, or building castles in the air 
without any foundation, for, worldly as she was, she 
could not realize the depth of such cunning, as the 
true interpretation of his conduct would imply ; her 
education too having been confined to the orna- 
mental and effective rather than the classical or 
useftil, she had never had her eyes opened to such 
perfidy, by reading of the duplicity of Machiavel, 
or the faithlessness of Lothario. It certainly puzzled 
her a little that he should have thought it necessary 
to call her his " star," his " muse," and a thou- 
sand other epithets equally impassioned ; however, 
she wisely decided in her own mind (not without 
a sigh of regret at the strawberry-leaves, which 
she saw had been carried out of her sight by a 
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keen autumn wind) to adopt her faithless admirer's 
version of the affair, and thus escape the unen- 
viable reputation of having been jilted. So anxious 
was she to persuade her mamma and Edith that 
she had been in the Count's confidence from the 
first, and that their friendship had always been 
purely Platonic, that she ended by implicitly be- 
lieving it herself, and accepted her r6le of the con- 
fidante and favourite of her future step-father, 
with more equanimity than the forsaken one of 
any other Lothario than Alphonse de Crespigny 
would have done. 

As to Mrs Leslie, there was naturally no diffi- 
culty in making her believe anything so flattering 
to her vanity. 

For the last few years she had seen her admir- 
ers one by one leave her standard to rally round 
that of her daughters, and she was just beginning 
magnanimously to make up her mind to retire 
from the field of her past triimiphs and present 
mortifications, and exchange the part of belle for 
that of d^ote (for hitherto her religion had been of 
the cast of the woman of whom the following lines 
were written : 



'' Alas ! her religion has been none of the best. 
Full rarely she 's fasted and never confessed ; 
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In short, her behaviour 's been rather so so. 

She 's always said *' jes ' when she ought to say ' no * 



9f 



when the death of her husband so opportunely oc- 
curred, and the subsequent marked attentions of 
the Count de Crespigny, which latter entirely re- 
instated her in her good opinion of the infallibility 

of her charms^ which had at (the census is 

over, so I do not feel that I should be doing any 
injury to a " paternal government " by refusing to 
fill in that space, even if the fair widow insisted 
upon it, which I much doubt) proved more at- 
tractive than those of her own daughters. Those 
who understand anything of human nature will 
readily believe that Mrs Leslie would, at this junc- 
ture, willingly have embraced the Emperor of the 
French, and every member of the Constitution, for 
not obliging widows in their country to wear that 
unbecoming advertisement of " Premises to Let," 
commonly called a widow's cap ; for she more than 
half suspected that even her attractions would not 
stand so severe a test as that. So she made up her 
mind to make sure of her lover first in France, and 
then return to England and make a sacrifice to 
public opinion by donning it for the appointed 
time, always of course excepting during the inter- 
vals that her lover visited her. 
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But how was it, my readers will ask, that 
Bennett Leslie did not attend his father's funeral P 
Did he carry his resentment against him even to 
the grave P I am reluctantly compelled to confess 
that, with a nature so vindictive as that of Ben- 
nett's, he would be capable of carrying his anger 
even beyond it, visiting the wrongs done him by 
the father upon the children ; however, his absence 
on this occasion proceeded from no will of his own, 
for, agreeably to Alphonse de Crespigny's advice, 
he had not been written to until the day after the 
funeral, when his step-mother wrote him a most 
pathetic letter, announcing at the same time the 
sudden death of his father, and the consoling fact 
that his remains had been interred with all due 
honour, as befitted one of his position, in the ce- 
metery of P^re la Chaise, close to the tomb of the 
renowned Abelard and Helo'ise. (By the by, how 
is it that the world, that professes to be so enlight- 
ened and so correct in its judgments, will persist 
in quoting that old reprobate Abelard and his un- 
repentant Magdalene as objects of imitation and 
emulation to all young lovers P Why, I have, to my 
infinite disgust, seen scores of pure-looking young 

girls, varying from the ages of fourteen to , 

an indefinite period, nearly dislocating their arms 
in endeavouring to gather a leaf off their tomb, in 
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order that they might be inspired by the possession 
of such a treasure, to **go and do likewise." So 
Bennett Leslie was even saved the mental effort of 
asking whether it would be " politic " to follow his 
father to the grave, by the comfortable conscious- 
ness that all the trouble was tak^n off his hands, and 
that all that was required of him now was to look 
after his own interests as far as concerned the will; 
a piece of business which was settled to his entire 
satisfaction by the receipt of a letter from his late 
father's legal adviser, saying that he begged to 
congratulate him upon the possession of £12,000 a 
year, free of all liabilities, &c. &c. Then did not 
a smile of exultation cross his dark face as he re- 
flected how easy (with such a fortune) it would be 
to crush the obnoxious reptiles in the shape of 
husbands whose wives he had lured from the path 
of virtue, and fathers whose sons he had tempted 
to risk their all at the gaming table, that were 
constantly crossing his path. He had heard some 
declare that knowledge was power, whilst others 
affirmed that money was the more puissant, so 
that with the aid of the two what could he not 
do? 

We have left the afflicted widow and her two 
" timid " daughters waiting a long time in anxious 
expectation of Bennett's arrival, so that we will 
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now return to them and gratify their curiosity, 
and at the same time — our own. 

A sharp pull at the bell, almost instantly fol- 
lowed by the sound of a firm rapid step on the 
stairs, caused a general flutter in the hearts of the 
trio, who immediately rushed from the piano and 
embroidery frames to assume their respective 
poses en type, and, to do them justice, no tabfeau 
vivant could have been " got up " more naturally 
even by the celebrated Madame Wharton than 
that which met Bennett's gaze as he entered his 
step-mother's drawing-room. However, with a 
man of his penetration, it needed but one rapid 
eagle glance to take in the whole scene, and even 
whilst in the very act of shaking Mrs Leslie's 
hand, who was too overcome by her recent loss to 
be able to do more than say in a tearful tone, 
" Welcome ! my husband's son," and those of his 
sisters, who were too overcome by their bashfulness 
and fears of being misunderstood, he read their 
characters a fond, and despised himself for being 
even momentarily duped by a designing woman. 
Once on the qui mve though, he rather enjoyed 
the prospect of the war of wits which he saw Was 
before him, and giving himseK a shake somewhat 
like that of the war-horse, who snufis the scent of 
a conflict, with a smile of irony that gave poor 
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Mrs Leslie an uncomfortable sickly feeling, lie 
took the chair she offered him, and, pretending to 
have forgotten entirely the object of his visit, 
politely requested to know for what purpose she 
had written to desire his presence. 

Mrs Leslie was not very often posed, but the 
coolness of this question, as she afterwards con- 
fessed to her daughters, certainly did completely 
nonplus her. We all know there is a very ma- 
terial difference between asking a favour through 
the medium of pen, ink, paper, and post, to asking 
it vied voce, with a keen pair of black eyes fixed 
on you, reading your very soul. Bennett had 
calculated all this, and was determined not to give 
his tardily affectionate step-mother the smallest 
impetus up the difficult height she had to ascend. 

"My dear Captain Leslie," said the widow, 
"surely you are labouring under some mistake; 
I did not appoint any interview with you, al- 
though of course I am charmed, and so are the 
dear girls, although too shy to say so, to welcome 
you under my roof; but if you will endeavour to 
tax your memory you will, I think, recollect that 
the purport of my letter to you was to beg you to 
allow me to take your sisters down to Leslie Hall 
for a few months to " — 

"Ah ! yes, true, I remember, you were kind 
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enough to ofiPer to undertake a pilgrimage to 
Blanche's grave. It was truly very kind of you all, 
and an idea quite worthy of the descendants of 
Kichard Cceur de Lion, but with the deepest grati- 
tude for your magnanimous oflfer I must decline it, 
as I could not reconcile it to my conscience to allow 
you all to sacrifice yourselves to such an alarming 
extent, and to bury your sweetness in the desert 
air for my sake. And permit me to say, dear 
madam, that although your daughters evidently 
partake more of the qualities of the modest violet 
than the flaunting tulip, still, as their nearest 
male relative, and the executor of Mr Leslie's 
will, I have a duty to perform towards them, and 
will not for my own selfish gratification suffer 
them to bury themselves in the shade. And then 
too look at yourself, madam! A handsome wo- 
man like yourself, with a snug little fortxme, has 
no right to deprive our sex of the chance of win- 
ning her; on the contrary, I should strongly 
advise your taking a house in some nice gay garri- 
son town, and there choosing a husband for your- 
self who will share with you the awful responsi- 
bility of piloting your young and timid daughters 
through this naughty world, and safe into the har- 
bour of matrimony. You need have no scruples, 
you know, about the shortness of your widow- 
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hood, for, if you remember, the old man only re- 
mained faithful to the memory of my mother one 
year, whilst you have remained fifteen months 
without even thinking of the possibility of giving 
him a successor. Unfortunately I cannot marry 
you myself, not even if we took a trip to Switzer- 
land to do it, because it is within the forbidden 
degrees, but I know lots of fellows who would 
jump at the chance^ and love you all the more 
for having mourned your first husband so faith- 
fully." 

Mrs LesUe, who had been vainly endeavouring 
to put in a word, winced palpably at this, but see- 
ing Bennett pause to take breath she raOied her 
energies, and said :— 

"But, my dear sir, you are again labouring 
under a delusion, I was going to say that we 
wished to go to Leslie Hall to recruit-r- " 

" What P the clodhoppers on the Leslie estate ! 
why we should never succeed in drilling them into 
any shape, they are such hopeless Johnny Eaws. 
Take my advice, dear madam, the advice of an old 
soldier, and do not you attempt to interfere with 
recruiting, far better leave it to Serjeants appointed 
for that purpose. I never knew of any good come 
of ladies meddling with military matters." 

"I was not speaking of recruiting soldiers, 
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Captain LesUe, but — *' said the widow, in a tone 
that would have turned a whole dairy of milk 
sour. 

" Oh, to be sure not, how could I have made 
such a mistake ! however, I will make all the 
amends in my power for my stupidity by saving 
you the trouble of going there to recruit even for 
officers, for I know scores of fellows who would be 
glad enough to get an introduction to so delight- 
ful a house as this, even without your going in 
search of them." 

Mrs Leslie's face was gradually assuming a 
dull leaden colour, with a tinge of green, and to a 
man of Bennett's experience of injured Xantippes, 
her fingers were evidently itching to indulge in 
that truly feminine luxury yclept scratching, 
when, just as the morbid tendency was reaching 
such a height as almost to amount to monomania, 
the door was thrown open, and in walked (whether 
most opportunely for Mrs Leslie or Bennett I 
leave my readers to judge) our old friend, Alphonse 
de Crespigny, who advanced, hat in hand, and 
bowed low and deferentially to each of the ladies 
in succession, and then turned to Bennett, whom 
he honoured with a less obsequious one, and a 
polite stare, as much as to say " Mafoi ! and who 
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may you be, that have come poaching in my pre- 
serves P " 

Bennett returned the little man's stare with 
such hearty good will, that, as he afterwards con- 
fessed to Mrs Leslie, it made him " feel hot over 
all his personage," but had the effect at the time 
of making him retire, with a pretended air of 
nonchalance, for shelter behind his ^rtly fiancee's 
ample form, whispering, meanwhile, in her ear, 
some tender reproach for putting on so vilain a 
coiffure. 

At this the poor woman felt as if she had fallen 
from Scylla into Charybdis ; it was bad enough to 
have been foiled in her pet plan, and sneered at 
by her step-son, but ten times worse to have been 
caught in that abominable cap by her fastidious 
lover, of whose constancy she had lately had some 
painful apprehensions. Casting a look at Bennett 
that would have annihilated any man of less Her- 
culean proportions, she sailed out of the room, 
then descending into the servants' hall she ad- 
ministered such a bitter pill and black dose to 
James the footman for his carelessness in admit- 
ting the Comte de Crespigny, when she had par- 
ticularly desired him to say " not at home " to all 

visitors, that that unfortunate individual was taken 

5 ♦ 
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with a shivering fit, from which he did not recover 
till he went to bed. After this she mounted into 
her own room, desiring her maid to follow, aod 
there exchanged the weeds (which she mentally 
vowed no earthly consideration should ever tempt 
her to put on again) for garments which Alphonse 
had always declared to be perfectly irresistible, 
after which metamorphosis she returned to the 
drawing-room to find Bennett gone, and the trio 
there assembled engaged in the delightful occupa- 
tion of picking him to pieces. Mrs Leslie very 
naturally added her contribution to the string of 
uncomplimentary epithets so liberally bestowed 
upon her undutiful step-son, and as I have no 
wish to defend him, but prefer letting him serve 
as a practical illustration of the French proverb, 
that '^ Les absens ont toufours tort," we will leave 
them whilst so pleasantly employed to take a peep 
at a far different scene. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Honour and fame from no condition rise ; 
Act veil yonr part, there all your konoor lies." 

TjlNTER Sally Beesom. 

-*-^ I fancy I see some of my lady-readers toss 
th<eir heads and give their pretty little noses an up- 
ward tendency, while I think I hear my male read- 
ers pish ! posh ! and pshaw ! at this announcement, 
while some of both sexes will imite in saying 
"fancy devoting a whole chapter to a common 
person ! " To such however I quote the words 
used to St Peter in his dream, " What God hath 
cleansed that call not thou common," and beg also 
to refer them to those pretty lines at the heading 
of this chapter. 

I think I have already told you where this 
original and worthy specimen of female humanity 
was to be found. I only wish I could convey to 
you an adequate idea of Sally's personal appear- 
ance ! Harry Cleveland used to declare she was 
just like a sack of flour (only that her mouth was 
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never tied up) ; but I think her own expression 
when astonished at anything, viz. " struck all of 
heap," imparts a better notion of her figure. No 
one has ever been able to ascertain whether Sally 
was short or long waisted, that part of her person 
being totally undefined ; she had two quick black 
eyes, that beamed with good nature, and any one in 
want of a looking-glass might well have made use 
of her face for that purpose, so much did the com- 
bined influence of soap and friction make it shine ; 
her comely face was set off by one of those pyra- 
midal widow's caps our grandmothers (if they 
were widows bien entendu) used to wear, for SaUy 
had such a horror of all new-fangled notions that 
nothing would have induced her to lower that one 
inch from its normal height. SaUy had been 
nurse to Mrs Cleveland when a baby, had tended 
her through all the complaints incidental to 
childhood with the devotion of a mother, until her 
young mistress was twelve, and then she had the 
bitter trial of seeing her darling nursling leave her 
home for a school eighty miles distant. John, the 
groom, whose heart was wondrously like a pat of 
butter in the dog days, on his return from driving 
his master and Miss Hope to the coach-office, 
found his fellow-servant d, la Niobe, running a 
great risk of being drowned in her own tears. 
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whicli warm briny drops liad such an effect upon 
the already melting heart of John^ that pursuing 
the plan of the well-known " Lucetta, who knew 
better " than to make light of affliction, '* he went 
his sobs with hers to mingle/' and, as in the case 
of the touchingly sympathetic Lucetta and the 
" Learned Man," they ended by " wedding each 
other; '^ Mr Hope giving her and her husband a 
cottage on the estate rent firee. 

Poor Sally's motto however was "Fidelis ad 
mortemy^ and in spite of her vows at the altar to 
leave all else and cleave to her husband, I should 
not be speaking the truth if I did not confess that 
the absent school-girl was offcener in her thoughts 
than John Beesom. She only lived so to speak 
upon the anticipation of the coming round of the 
holidays which would bring her darling home. 

However, Sally was too good a Christian not to 
do her duty religiously by her husband, which was 
so fully appreciated by him that when on his death- 
bed, six years after their marriage (his death being 
occasioned by the kick of a vicious horse belong- 
ing to a visitor at Hope Court), his last words to 
his weeping wife were to thank her for all the 
happiness he had enjoyed during their short mar- 
ried life, thanks to her goodness and affection. 

Miss Hope, who was present at the closing 
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scene herself, shut the eyes of all that remained of 
worthy John Beesom, and then leading Sally into 
the other room, tried every consoling argument 
that her religion, and her affection for the poor 
widow, prompted her to make. 

With such a comforter, and the happy con- 
sciousness of haying done, her duty, it is not to be 
wondered at that ere long Sally's accustomed 
smile revisited her face, especially, too, after the 
day that her young mistress, who had now left 
school some six months, had gone to her cottage 
and toldvher midst smiles and blushes that she was 
soon going to be married to the Rev. Mr Cleveland, 
the kind curate who had been so good to her hus- 
band during his illness, and that it was arranged 
wherever they lived Sally was to go with them ; 
all of which was carried out to the letter, Sally 
following them from curacy to curacy, until one 
morning when Mr Cleveland " awoke to find him- 
self" something more substantial than ^^ famous," 
viz. the vicar of Cranforth, in the county of 
Kent, worth about £300 a year, when, to use 
Sally's own words, she thought " they might now 
pr'aps find a biding rest for the shoals of their 
feet." 

It is my firm belief that without Sally's con- 
triving, patching, and mending, Mrs Cleveland, 
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with her limited income, large family, and deli- 
cate health, would never have succeeded in get- 
ting on at all in this world, but have given way 
entirely, and subsided into a helpless hypochon- 
driac. Sally was to that house what the main- 
spring is to a watch, and, as with that, if anything 
had happened to her the whole mechanism would 
have been out of order. 

And most thoroughly was her devotion ap- 
preciated by every member of the Cleveland 
family, although the saucy boys did dearly love 
to crack their jokes at dear old primitive Sally's 
expense, jokes however which their affection and 
respect for her prevented them from carrying 
too far. 

Poor Sally laboured under one great disad- 
vantage, namely, that of not being able to read. 
When she was a girl such a thing as a National 
School was never even dreamt of, and those 
parents who were not rich enough to send their 
children to "boarding school" were obliged to 
content themselves with keeping them at home, 
and confining their education to the art of mind- 
ing their younger brothers and sisters, and in get- 
ting " father's " dinner, whilst they went to the 
neighbouring great houses " a-washing." 

This illiteracy was Sally's one sensitive point. 
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altbougli when teased about it by the boys sbe 
would vebemently declare that she was " very glad 
her mother had knowed herself better than to let 
her waste her time on such umprofiterbul nonsense 
as book laming, which was no mortal use to such 
as she, and was only a imertating of quality 
folks." 

With these feelings you can imagine what 
were her sensations when it was proposed to build 
a National School at Cranforth. A sermon was 
preached for the purpose of obtaining fonds, and 
an appeal made to the lord of the manor for 
ground for the site. This innovation Sally looked 
upon as a personal insult and reflection upon her 
ignorance, and prophesied "that no good would 
come of it, for she knowed well enough the poor 
didn't want edicating, it would only make them 
stuck up, and try to hold their head higher than 
their betters; for her part she didn't know one 
letter from another, and yet no one could say she 
hadn't kept herself respecterbul." It was re- 
marked in the family that from the moment of 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the, to her, 
obnoxious edifice till it was completed (when^ like 
king David at the loss of his child, she made up 
her mind to it), that her skin, which had always 
been as tight over her flesh as a drum, visibly 
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BhruTik and assumed the appearance of an india- 
rubber ball in a state of semi-collapse. 

Herbert Cleveland — who had the bump of de- 
structiveness very fully developed, and was more- 
over blest with an inquiring mind, was never out of 
mischief — had on one occasion taken up a book on 
chemistry, and being much struck by one of the 
experiments therein, was seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to try it. A runniug stream being 
necessary for the success of this project, he dug a 
deep hole in the orchard, where he remembered to 
have been told there had once been a pond, and in 
so doing managed to injure the drains, whence the 
water took a wrong course, and to the miller's 
fright caused his wheel obstinately to refuse to go 
round, without, as it appeared to him, rhyme or 
reason. Mr Flour, however, after a careful investi- 
gation up and down the stream, soon traced it to 
its true cause, and putting on the white hat which 
the well-known conimdrum has immortalized, he 
sallied up to the vicarage to make his complaint to 
the " parson," the consequence of which was, that 
Herbert's apprenticeship as an analytical chemist 
experienced a rude shock, in the shape of a sound 
caning. 

Sally, in talking over the matter with her 
mistress, said, " There, mum, I be so sorry to find 
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Master Erby has got into such disgrace with his 
pa. I wamded him not to dig about in the meader, 
and I says to him, I did, You know. Master Erby, 
it's no mortal use your trying them 'speriments in 
this country, it's all very well where gold grows nat- 
rul like, but it won't do here, I says ; but there, you 
know, mum, boys will be boys, and I haye asked 
cook to make him a custard pudden " (Sally looked 
upon a custard pudding as a panacea for all child- 
ren's woes, whether mental or physical) " to make 
him forget his punershiment, poor dear ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtaous visor hide deep vice." 

"VTEARLT ten years have elapsed since we were 
^^ introduced to the family party at Cranforth 
Yicarage, and the last we saw of them was the 
wishing " God speed " to their dearly-loved yoimg 
soldier, Harry. 

These ten years,which have whitened the locks 
and fiirrowed the brows of the good father and 
mother, have also wrought material changes in 
every other member of this happy household. The 
five eldest daughters, all of whom were then at 
school, were now married and living at some dis- 
tance &om the paternal roof, with the exception 
indeed of the gentle Mary, who had married a fine, 
noble-hearted sailor, who after one short year of 
wedded bliss had, on his first voyage, been ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Africa, leaving his wife 
and infant daughter totally unprovided for, save 
by the miserable pension allowed her by the Go- 
vernment. 
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Immediately on learning his daughter's be- 
reavement, Mr Cleveland went to fetch the poor 
widow and her unconscious orphan to the wel- 
come shelter of his home, where they had re- 
mained ever since. Ere long Time, the great con- 
soler, poured his healing balm into Mary's heart, 
and she learnt to say with pious resignation^ 
''Thy will be done." We all know that next 
to Time, Occupation is the best Lethean stream, 
and the gentle widow was so fully occupied in 
bringing up her Kttle girl, and educating Isabel 
and GFrace, that her thoughts had little leisure to 
contemplate the loss of her lover-husband. 

As to her daughter, the Uttle May, she was a 
perfect blessing to the whole house, such a weird- 
like looking little thing too as she was, with a 
thoughtfulness and inteUigence far beyond her 
years. Mrs Cleveland used to call her "the 
vicarage simbeam," but grandpapa declared she 
was too gentle and sedate for a wanton sunbeam, 
and that he should rather christen her "moon- 
beam." The villagers however preferred giving 
her a pet name of their own, and so, with a 
happy imconsciousness of the physique of the 
inhabitants of the skies, they were wont to call 
her a " cherubim ! " 
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Of Harry's prospects and personal appear- 
ance I have already spoken. 

GharleSy whom we have seen as a somewliat 
self-sufficient lad of fourteen, had adopted his 
father's profession, and had obtained a lucrative 
curacy in the marshes, near enough to be able 
to driye oyer to Granforth, from time to time, 
and help Mr deyeland in his Simday duties. 
On this particular day he formed part of the 
fiEmiily circle. 

Isabel, now a handsome girl of seyenteen, 
was seated on the sofa embroidering some beau- 
tiful roses and leaves on a large piece of canvas. 
Isabel's highest ambition was to be considered 
a strong-minded woman, perfectly calm and 
collected under all circumstances of life. Now 
Isabel's very style of beauty, which was of the 
melting Spanish kind, gave the lie to this pre- 
tension. Her face was never meant to wear a 
cold, haughty expression ; on the contrary, every 
glance of her large liquid eyes showed a wealth 
of passion never yet called into life, and every 
movement of her body showed her to be a 
woman of quick impulses and high passionate 
nature. Prometheus would never have required 
Minerva's assistance to steal fire from heaven to 
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have animated her, for the fire was already there, 
and only wanted kindling. 

It would have been a lucky thing for the 
young girl if she had studied more diligently 
Chile's maxim, "Know thyself," or taken the 
disinterested advice of those advertisers in the 
"Times," who entreat their feUow-creatures to 
"know" themselves by sending them (the ad- 
yertisers) thirteen penny postage-stamps and a 
specimen of their caligraphy, for doubtless it 
would have saved her much afber mortification 
and, alas ! remorse. 

But it was Isabel's greatest aim in life to 
check her naturally loving and joyous disposi- 
tion, which would have made her so charming and 
loveable to her family and friends. 

Sally Beesom would often sigh and say to 
Mary, who was always a sympathetic listener, 
" Oh, Miss Mary " (Sally could never realize the 
idea that the child she had, as it seemed to her 
but yesterday, helped bring into the world could 
be " Mrs " anything, especially too since it was 
only quite lately that she had begun to think 
of Mrs Cleveland as anything but her darling 
young lady), "I be so grieved to see Miss Isbel 
so unnatrul like, why sure whenever she catches 
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herself a-larfing with the others she goes and 
draws herself up and looks as grand as that 
queen I saw at Middleton^s Show one day, just 
as if she had no ought to it. I be so afeard for 
her. Miss, for in my day I've seed many a stream 
shut in* by a floodgate, and when that ere flood- 
gate has been imlocked didn't the water come 
a-tearing out, and a-carrying everythink along 
withitP" 

Even a person with very little penetration, 
who had seen Isabel at this moment, with a deep 
red spot of repressed excitement on either cheek, 
and a nervous twitching of the fingers as she 
handled her embroidery, showing how difficult 
she found it to sustain her character of an im- 
passible young lady, and to control her natural 
desire to go and join the party in the garden, 
would not have hesitated to declare that she was 
acting a part. 

I appeal to my readers if she would not 
have been more than human had she not felt 
some degree of anxious expectation at the antici- 
pated arrival of her bright, handsome brother, 
whom she had not seen for twelve months, and 
his rich and noble friend, who, if all Harry's 

rhapsodies were true, was a perfect Jonathan in 

6 
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friendship, and Narcissus in personal appearance : 
she, too, who never saw a man — ^let alone a " bold 
dragoon " — once in a blue moon ! 

As for sweet Grace, a bewitching little fairy 
of sixteen, who might have well sat for the por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott's Ellen,— 

" And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

• • • • 

A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 
E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread : " 

she did not attempt to hide the delight which 
the approaching visit of Harry and his friend 
occasioned her ; to save her life, I do not believe 
she could have remained quiet for two consecutive 
minutes ; d> la papillon, she darted from flower to 
flower, stopping on her way now to caress May, 
and tell her that uncle Harry and a great big 
man were coming presently, and then the great 
Newfoundland dog " Nep," who was her especial 
property, a gift of Harry's, and both Grace's and 
May's devoted admirer and guardian ; and again 
with Nep scampering at her heels she would 
rush down the road the travellers would have to 
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take to reach the Yicarage, and running back 
breathless wonld make all the others as excited as 
herself by declaring she had seen a carriage with 
two gentlemen in it with black coats, which car- 
riage on one occasion proved to be a donkey-cart, 
containing two clerical-looking sons of soot^ and 
on another (when she had said Harry and Captain 
Leslie had light suits on) Mr Flour's cart, filled 
with sacks of wheat. 

At last, however, just as Mr Cleveland had 
began to protest that Grace had " wolf! " "wolf! " 'd 
them long enough, the impatiently expected sons 
of Mars arrived (not though, as novelists will per- 
sist in representing them on all occasions, be-uni- 
formed, be-booted, and be-spurred, with their 
swords clattering half a yard on the groimd, but 
in mufti). 

The meeting was joyous on all sides, and Ben- 
nett Leslie had no reason to complain of the warmth 
of the welcome accorded to him by his friend's 
family, and he made a mental vow there and then, 
that they at least should not be destroyed by the 
blight that his unholy passions carried with them 
wherever he went. 

In the midst of the general joy, Harry, who 

just perceived Isabel's form through the open 

window, could not help saying in a hurt tone, " Is 

6 • 
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Isabel too much of a red tapist to stir from her 
seat, even to welcome her brother and his best 
friend P why even this poor dumb brute seems 
more glad to see me than she ! '' 

Grace, the universal peace-maker, tried to 
soften his feelings of wounded affection by whis- 
pering that Isabel had been out all the morning, 
and was probably fatigued. 

It was well for Isabel Cleveland that Bennett 
Leslie had crossed that threshold with a flag of 
truce in his hand, or that slight might have cost 
her dear ; for it were better for the woman who 
slighted that man, or wounded his amour proprCy 
that a miU-stone had been put about her neck and 
she had been thrown into the sea ! As it was, he 
simply contented himself with throwing into his 
face, as he bowed to her, an expression at once 
highly patronizing and slightly contemptuous, 
which, to the young girl who had entirely calcu- 
lated upon inspiring the dashing officer with an 
exalted idea of her importance and dignity, was 
peculiarly galling. 

It did not take Bennett long to find out the 
characters and hobbies of each and all the inhabit- 
ants of the Vicarage. He saw at once that to retain 
the place in Mr Cleveland's good opinion which, 
thanks to Harry's paijegyrics, he had already 
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gained^ he had only to affect an interest in the 
good old man's parochial affairs, give him a ten- 
poimd note now and then to buy coals and blankets 
for the poor during the ensuing winter, and beg 
to be allowed to accompany him on some of his 
visits to the National School, &c. ; — ^while as to Mrs 
Gleyeland, all he had to do was to listen patiently 
for an hour or two every day while she descanted 
at length upon the large family she (she ought to 
have said Sally Beesom) had brought up on a 
limited income, the uppishness of servants of the 
present day, in what manner each of her daughters 
became acquainted with their respective husbands, 
poor Mary's sad loss, and the merits of all her 
children and grandchildren collectively and indi- 
vidually, of course agreeing with her in every- 
thing, and every now and then helping her with 
a word, which gained for him the reputation of 
being the most perfect gentleman she had ever 
seen ; for you must know that this good lady had 
one very inconvenient peculiarity. In the midst of 
the, to her, most interesting conversation, she 
would often entirely forget a word, which was 
invariably the very pith of what she wanted to 
express, and unless some one happened to be for- 
tunate enough to hit upon it she would worry and 
fidget herself until she remembered it, and then 
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bring it out all of a sadden in some pe6uliarly in- 
opportune manner. 

Thus, on one occasion, when Harry and Charles 
were boys, it being the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the former, they had been allowed to invite 
some of the neighbours' children to tea, amongst 
whom was one little shy boy who seemed furnished 
with a constant relay of blushes, and who, when- 
ever he was asked to take more bread and butter 
or cake, was so overcome by this public notice 
that he subsided into his tea-cup, and, although 
really hungry, stammered out an almost unin- 
telligible, " No, thank you, ma'am." At last, to- 
wards the conclusion of the meal, just as the poor 
little wretch's inner man began to grow desperate, 
he detected the plum-buns placed in such con- 
venient proximity to his hands that he felt con- 
vinced that if no one was looking he could convey 
one safely to his pocket to eat when alone. Dart- 
ing a quick look round the table, and perceiving 
that every one was occupied with his own con- 
cerns, he stretched out his hand and grasped the 
bun nearest to him. Mrs Cleveland, who had 
been unusually quiet and reflective during the 
repast, now looked across the table to her hus- 
band, and said in a quick, loud tone, '' Stealing, 
stealing, my dear, that is what it is I " It ap- 
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peared that that morning she had been told by 
the postman that a young man in whom they had 
always been much interested had been taken up 
for stealing and lodged in Maidstone jail, but 
in relating the story to her husband she had 
found it impossible to remember with what crime 
he had been charged ; hence her mal-d-prcpos re- 
mark. At these awful words the small empty 
boy, to whose terrified vision there rose up the 
agonizing perspective of the village stocks, or 
perhaps worse, the "lock-up," burst into a loud 
yell of fear and remorse, and was carried out of 
the room by the kind-hearted Mary in a perfect 
agony of shame, and it was nearly an hour before 
he was able (his feelings soothed, and his Uttle 
stomach reinforced by two buns, not to talk of an 
unlimited supply of that liquor which " cheers but 
not inebriates") to join his young companions. 

At one other time Mr and Mrs Cleveland, with 
their two eldest daughters, were dining at the 
mansion of the squire of the parish, WiUiam 
Winstanley, Esq., J. P., between whose eldest 
son and their second daughter, Fanny, there ex- 
isted an attachment, which the young man was 
most anxious to keep from the knowledge of their 
respective parents until he was in a position to 
marry. 
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After dinner, when the ladies retired, leaving 
the gentlemen to the enjoyiuent of their old port 
and racy anecdotes, the two matrons began to 
entertain themselves by talking on those all-in- 
teresting topics, children and housekeeping ; when 
Mrs Winstanley having expressed her intention 
of making perry that year, as they had such a 
fine harvest of pears, Mrs Cleveland instantly ex- 
claimed, '^ Ah ! by the by, that reminds me that 
I saw an advertisement the other day, in an ^Exeter 
paper, of a new invention for — for — ^there now 
what was I going to say?" The arrival of the 
gentlemen at that moment, causing a temporary 
revulsion of thought, made the subject drop. 

After tea the three young people were sent for 
amusement. Miss Cleveland to the piano^ and the 
two lovers to sundry albimis and books of en- 
gravings, with which the drawing-room table was 
strewn, whilst their elders sat themselves down to 
a game of whist. 

Such an opportunity as this was by far too rare 
an occurrence, and by far too tempting to William 
Winstanley junior not to be taken advantage of, 
and his unoccupied hand, when not engaged in 
squeezing Fanny^s little fingers was, with its 
muscular continuation, employed in squeezing her 
waist. During the twentieth edition of this latter 
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proceeding, which appeared mutually gratifying, 
Mrs Cleveland suddenly remembered their inter- 
'' rupted conversation about the perry, and the 
words that had as usual escaped her memory, and 
looking with a triumphant air, first at Mrs Win- 
stanley, then at Fanny, she said, '' Squeezing 
pears, that is it ! '' The conscious " pair " at such 
an apparently direct attack, and public discovery 
of their secret, lost their presence of mind, and re- 
mained in their tell-tale position just long enough 
to find the four pairs of eyes at the card-table fixed 
upon them with looks of mingled astonishment 
and displeasure, — an unfortunate occurrence that 
caused the young man to be banished from his 
home for three years, at the end of which time, 
however, having obtained a lucrative situation in 
the Foreign Office, he returned to Cranforth, to 
ask his friends' consent to carry back Fanny with 
him to brighten his snug little home, which, the 
parents on neither side proving inexorable, he soon 
after did. 

I could relate at least a hundred anecdotes of 
this description in which Mrs Cleveland's pecu- 
liarity constantly got her into hot water, either 
with her family or neighbours, but these two will 
suffice to make the reader understand the poor old 
lady's feelings of gratitude to Bennett Leslie for 
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keeping her out of all scrapes by supplying her 
with the word she wanted at once. 

Mary's friendship and sympathy Bennett 
gained by speaking to her of his sister's early 
death, and the void it had left in his heart. To 
the young widow, who had still so recently lost 
her greatest earthly treasure, this was touching 
a chord that vibrated through her entire being, 
and so great was the " fellow-feeling which makes 
us wondrous kind " she felt for him that it could 
not be even disturbed by the unaccountable an- 
tipathy her Kttle girl experienced for him. 

Into Charles's good graces Bennett insinuated 
himself by treating him as a man of profound 
erudition, and asking his opinion on all metaphy- 
sical and abstruse questions. 

As to Isabel, whom he coidd not yet forgive 
for her slight on him on the day of his arrival, 
and who he saw was from her absurd affectation 
rapidly alienating the affections of her family, 
and whose good or bad opinion therefore could be 
of no importance to him, he decided upon treating 
her as a child, which would, he knew, coming from 
a man of the world (whom she was evidently bent 
upon captivating), annoy her more than any 
course he could pursue. 

Sweet little Grace, who in spite of her sixteen 
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summers was a mere child, who did not believe 
in the existence of eyil, and whose heart was 
overflowing with love for all created things, her 
brother Harry in particular, was easily won over 
to his side by his relating to her innumerable anec- 
dotes of Harry's school-days, how deservedly popu- 
lar he was with his companions, and later, how 
bravely he had fought in the Crimea, making 
every one fly before him, and on one occasion how 
seeing one- of his own men in the power of four 
Russians he had dashed in amongst them, killing 
two with his revolver, and making his escape 
with the wounded soldier in his arms, in the 
midst of a heavy fire from the enemy's batteries, 
and the sabre thrusts of one of the two surviving 
Bussians ; — aU of which would gain for him such 
a glance of gratitude from her beautiful blue eyes 
(so wondrously like Blanche's !), which were now 
filled with tears, that he himself, momentarily 
touched with the sense of his own imworthiness, 
would turn away with a sigh, and abruptly leave 
the room. 

As a counterpoise to all this popularity, there 
were two inhabitants of the vicarage, besides little 
May, who resisted the spell Bennett cast on all 
around him. These were Sally Beesom and Nep, 
both of whom, like the child, had conceived a 
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violent dislike to him ; a feeling all the more. bitter 
on Sally's part that she had no safety-yalve 
through which to let it off, for of course she 
''' knowed herself too well to talk against any of 
the " family's wisitors." She was therefore obliged 
to content herself with employing the only means 
in her power of showing her disapprobation, viz. 
by ceasing her morning visits to the drawing- 
room for orders, requesting her mistress, with an 
air of respectful reserve which Mrs Cleveland did 
not pretend to notice, to be good enough to give 
her her orders for the day in another room, as 
she did not like to go where there were " strange 
gentry/' 

Harry, all unconscious of the ill-feeling on 
the part of the trio, seeing that his dearest friend 
was fully appreciated by those he loved best in 
the world, and that he evidently reciprocated 
the kind sentiments, rubbed his hands with de- 
light, and said he was just the luckiest and hap- 
piest dog in the world. 

One morning Bennett and Harry (Charles 
had returned to his curacy) were lying on the 
lawn smoking some finely- scented havannas, which 
filled the whole air with their delicious odour, 
when Bennett turning to Harry said : — " I do not 
wonder, Cleveland, when I look at your sisters, at 
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Kent being called the nursery for pretty women ; 
why Mary might have sat for the portrait of the 
goddess Concordia, Isabel for that of Juno, Grace 
for that of Psyche, and May that of Hebe ; while 
as to the pretty buxom lassies we meet with in 
our daily walk, all I can say is that if the Sabine 
women were one half as lovely as thei/ there was 
ample excuse for the young Bomans' breach of 
faith in carrying them off." 

" If you admire our ordinary rustic belles so 
much, Leslie, what would you say to our extraoT- 
dinary one, the pearl of the coimty, our village 
school-mistress, sweet Ellen Dale ? she is the pret- 
tiest girl I have ever seen in my life, and so pure 
and modest withal. I only wish some of our fellows 
who scoff at female rustic virtue could see her, she 
would give their abominable creed the lie at once." 

Kind-hearted Harry ! little did he think what 
incalcuable harm his eloquent praises of the village 
belle had done, neither did he perceive the unusual 
interest with which his conversation was inspiring 
his listener, nor the glow of expectation which 
lighted up his face. If the noble fellow could have 
anticipated what would result from it, he would 
have cut out his tongue rather than have uttered 
the name of Ellen Dale to Bennett Leslie in the 
softest whisper ! 
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A momentary silence fell on the two friends, 
Bennett, alas ! being engaged in turning over in 
his brain the ways and means of carrying out a 
scheme upon which he had fixed hiT^nd, and 
Harry in listening to the conversation being car- 
ried on between Grace and May. 

" Auntie," said the child, " don't you wish you 
were dead ? " 

" Oh, no ! May ; just think how sweet it is to 
live, and what a beautiful world this is, and, be- 
sides, we have the same God here to iRratch over us 
that they have in heaven, and so many people to 
love us ! What made you think of such a thing. 
May ? " 

" Because I should like to live with dead peo- 
ple, Aimtie ; live people do stare so. I should most 
like to go down to the bottom of the sea with 
papa." 

"Hush, May! you would make your dear 
mamma imhappy if she heard you talk so ; be- 
sides which, do you not know it is only your poor 
papa's body that is in the sea, his soul has got 
beautiful bright wings, and has flown up to heaven, 
where it is perhaps at this moment looking down 
upon you." 

"Shall I always have dinner in the parlour 
with papa and mamma in heaven ? " 
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" The angels do not have dinner^ love, they are 
too happy to eat." 

" Oh, dear ! but shall we be able to take Nep 
up there with us ? " 

'^ ISo, darling ! Heaven is far too holy and 
beautiful a* place for dogs, even such a faithful old 
fellow as Nep." 

" Then I won't go to heaven at all, auntie, 
for I don't want to go anywhere without him, for 
Nep and I always think just alike, he doesn't like 
uncle Harry's friend, and so I don't neither." 

'' Oh May ! that is naughty, for he is so kind 
to every one, and loves Harry so much." 

" Yes, I know he loves uncle Harry and you, 
but I am sure he only pretends to love the others, 
and I know he laughs inside him when grand- 
mamma talks to him. Sally says he is an evil- 
looking man, and I think he looks just like the 
picture of the devil in grandpapa's great Bible, 
when he took Jesus Christ into the mountain to 
try and make Him naughty." 

We all know that although Haman daily re- 
ceived the homage of thousands, yet because one 
poor Jew alone refused to bow to him he was 
" fiill of wrath." 

It is more than probable that at this moment 
Bennett Leslie (who in consequence of the lull in 
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the conversation between himself and Harry, had 
overheard all that Grace and May had said) 
could have sympathized heartily with the proud 
Agagite. To think that he, who had never be- 
fore in his life made a single effort to be liked 
by any created being, except from motives of in- 
terest, should fail when he wished to be popular, 
and that too with three such insignificant objects 
as a child, a servant, and a dog ! It was humili- 
ating. But high above this feeling of mortified 
vanity rose one of mingled pain and anger, to 
think that Grace had contented herself by simply 
calling May " naughty," instead of taking up the 
cudgels warmly in his defence. He had got into 
such a habit of associating her in his mind with 
his sincerely-mourned sister Blanche, that he said 
mentally, "Blanche would not have sat quietly 
by and heard even a child speak slightingly of 
me!" 

Harry, who had also been a displeased listener 
of the colloquy, felt inexpressibly shocked that 
his friend's feelings should have been hurt by 
any one belonging to him, and so irritated that, 
although ordinarily a model of good-temper, he 
experienced a powerful inclination to kick all the 
world, an opportunity of which shortly occurred, 
as far as concerned a representative of the canine 
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inhabitants of the globe, for poor Nep, who 
seemed to feel instinctively whenever those he 
loved were in trouble, now ran up to lick his 
hand, and instead of the caress which he was 
wont to receive for his sympathy was repulsed 
with a kick, a proceeding which ' evidently so 
hurt the loving creature's feelings, that, instead 
of employing the usual canine mode of express- 
ing pain, he simply turned round to Harry and 
looked up into his face with a reproachful ex- 
pression, somewhat like that which CaBsar's face 
must have borne when using his memorable words 
to Brutus, " Et tu, Brute ? " 

However, as Bennett made no allusion to the 
subject, Harry thought he could do no better 
than follow his example, privately making up his 
mind though to lecture May, on some future oc- 
casion, for her ingratitude to her imcle's best 
friend, and Grace for her very Laodicean de- 
fence of him. 

I know that some theorists^ would affirm that 
this unaccountable antipathy which a natural- 
ly loving child had conceived for Bennett 
was the instinctive repulsion which a pure and 
virtuous mind feels for a gross and sensual one, 
that it was in fact the alarm of virtue when in 

contact with vice, even when unacknowledged; 

7 
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but I say, How can that theory be carried out P 
since Grace, who was quite as pure and innocent 
as little May^ had no good fairy or instinct to 
whisper to her that the man she was rapidly 
learning to look upon as a type of all that was 
good and noble was at heart like thQ apples of 
the Dead Sea, apparently sweet, but in reality 
bitter as ashes. What a pity it was that Grace 
had not the attribute of a heroine of a novel I 
once read, who was so pure that even "an im- 
pure thought passing through the mind of another 
person would make her blush," for then when in 
the presence of Bennett Leslie the fixed colour on 
her cheeks would, like the red light on the rail- 
way, have warned her that " danger " was near. 

It was a relief to both the young men when 
Mrs Cleveland and Isabel (the latter sailing along 
as if she despised the very earth on which she 
was constrained to tread) joined them. Bennett, 
who could never let an opportunity of teasing 
Isabel pass, rose, and handing her a book which 
Nep had the moment before stolen from May to 
take to Harry, said, with a polite bow, "Allow 
me to return you your book. Miss Isabel, which 
I, seeing you so interested in it yesterday, was 
impertinent enough to take out of your work- 
basket, in order to see if you and I agreed as 
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well in our literary tastes as in every other. 
However, I must candidly confess that you are 
several steps in advance of me, but if I should 
ever live to enter upon the * seventh age,' which 
Shakespeare has written so eloquently about, I 
should then probably be better able to appre- 
ciate this work, and would be most happy to 
discuss its merits and demerits with so learned 
a lady as yourself." 

Isabel, who besides affecting the' Stoic also 
aimed at the reputation of a bas hleu^ and was 
never seen without either a copy of "Elegant 
Extracts " or the translation of " Homer's Hiad," 
put out her hand to take the book with an air 
of immense dignity, but with a feeling of no 
little gratification that Bennett should have seen 
she was superior to the ordinary race of young 
girls, who frittered away their valuable time in 
reading fashionable novels ; but, oh horror ! on 
glancing at the title-page to see which of her 
two fia,vourites he had been reading, what was 
her disgust to perceive that the volume she held 
in her hand was a copy of Mary Hewitt's " Chil- 
dren's Year ! " 

This was a drop too much, and darting a 
look at Bennett (that, had our eyes the power of 

annihilating our fellow-creatures, would have 

7* 
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made him instantaneously return to his kindred 
dust), she returned to the house, and going up 
into her room indulged in a hearty fit of crying. 

Mrs Cleveland, who was far too matter-of-fact 
a person not to take everything literally, now 
turned to Bennett with a gratified smile, and 
said, ** Oh ! Captain Leslie, you really must not 
flatter Isabel so, you will completely spoil her." 

Dinner being now announced, the whole party 
adjourned to the dining-room, and the rest of the 
day passed off like the preceding ones, excepting 
that Isabel did not make her appearance, imder the 
plea of headache, and that sweet little Grace's 
large violet eyes were more than once filled with 
tears at the cold tone which '* Harry's friend " 
assumed every time he found it necessary to 
address her. 

The evening glided away as usual, Bennett, 
who had a splendid bass voice, joining Mary, 
Grace, and Harry in some beautiftd quartetts, 
which made Isabel (who had made up her mind 
that her absence would cause a general gloom) 
stamp her feet with rage. 

At night, after Bennett and Harry had smoked 
their third cigar together, they both retired to 
their respective rooms. Bennett, finding it im- 
possible to sleep, opened his window, letting in a 
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wealth of stray branches of the starry jessamine 
and sweet monthly rose, which had been vainly 
attempting to invade the sanctuary of the '^ spare 
room/' and gazing out upon the peaceAil scene^ 
gave himself up to a train of thought, which waSj 
alas, very little in accordance with its holy calm. 
Harry's praises of Ellen Dale, and his representing 
her as a modem Lucretia, raised the most uncon- 
trollable desire in his breast to try whether her 
boasted virtue would be proof against his hitherto 
unfailing arts of seduction ; and as he was, when 
in the garden, turning over in his mind the most 
successful means of accomplishing this vile end, he 
had caught Grace's eyes fixed upon him with (as 
he imagined) the same expression of childlike con- 
fidence that Blanche had regarded him with, when 
speaking to him of their mother, and telling him 
she knew he would try to keep himself " unspotted 
iromr the world," that he might join them in hea- 
ven, on which he had shuddered at his guilty 
thoughts, and vowed to do nothing which could 
bring a blush of shame to her pure cheek. But 
unfortunately for his good resolutions the convers- 
ation between Grace and the child had fallen on 
his ear, and entirely changed the current of his 
ideas, and now, as he leant out into the open air, he 
looked upon himself as a deeply injured man, 
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because, forsooth, tiree out of a household of ten 
or more had refiised to bow before his shrine. 

Alas ! for poor human nature ! When we have 
received any wound to our amour propre, and are 
.labouring under that painful feeling of being un- 
appreciated, does not that immediately excuse in 
our own minds the consummation of any act, from 
which our hearts in our every-day state of general 
popularity and self-satisfaction woxdd have turned 
with hesitation and probably disgust P From the 
moment Bennett conceived himself to be an injured 
man, he persuaded himself that he was justified in 
following the bent of his own vicious inclinations, 
and thus revenge himself for Grace's lukewarm 
championship. 

May aU good angels guard Ellen Dale, who is 
so sweetly sleeping in her humble but pretty little 
cottage, dreaming of her sick father and delicate 
mother in a distant land, to help whom she had 
left her once sumptuous home to go and earn her 
daily bread amongst strangers ! 

As Bennett turned to look once more out of the 
window, the moon looked down upon him with its 
calm, pure ray, as if to cleanse his thoughts from the 
corruption of the earth and entice him heavenwards. 
But he would not heed the warning, and so, full of 
anger against one, and pity for the other, she hid 
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her chaste face behind a cloud, and the wind out 
of sympathy with her, sweeping through the 
acacia tree near the window, heaved a sigh of 
regret, that passing from tree to tree at last spent 
itself in a lengthened wail in the branches of the 
weeping ash at poor Ellen Dale's cottage door; 
who, still dreaming, thought she was crossing the 
Atlantic to go and join her parents, carrying with 
her sufficient wealth to procure them all the luxu- 
ries they had enjoyed in former days, when just as 
they were nearing the shore and she could see her 
parents standing on the pier stretching out their 
arms as if to embrace her, the vessel made a great 
plunge, a cry of horror was raised by all on board 
that she had split on a rock, and before any one 
had time to utter a prayer for mercy every soul 
on board was hurried into eternity. Poor Ellen 
in her dream felt the gurgling of the water in her 
eyes and ears, and the gasping, fearful sensation of 
oppression on the chest that a drowning person 
always experiences, and as she sank to rise no 
more heard her mother's agonized shriek of de- 
spair as she called frantically for her child ; and 
with this shriek the young girl awoke, trembling 
with fear and covered with perspiration, and start- 
ing out of bed lighted her candle, in order to look 
around her and assure herself thai all the horrors 
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she had gone through were merely the result of a 
hideous nightmare, and that the scream she had 
heard, and which sounded so strangely like her 
mother's voice, was only a loud wail of the wind 
sweeping round the comer of her cottage. 

Just as Ellen Dale had jumped out of bed to 
light her taper, Harry, whose window looked out 
upon her cottage, was, like his friend, gazing out 
and up to the blue vault above, admiring the 
beauty of the night, and thinking with awe of the 
might and majesty of Him who hath made 
'' the moon and the stars to rule the night," and 
ordered all things for our comfort and use, when 
his eye suddenly caught sight of the light in the 
young schoolmistress's casement, and at the same 
instant a star, whose peculiar brilliancy he had 
been long admiring, seemed to gather itself up 
with additional brightness, and then darted down 
with a long stream of light and fell directly over El- 
len Dale's cottage, causing Harry, he knew not why, 
to heave a deep sigh, and recall to mind involun- 
tarily the " Peri " who was banished from Heaven, 
and the lost Pleiad ; which many people imagine 
to have furnished Tom Moore with the subject of 
his beautiful lines. 

The following morning as all the party at the Vi- 
carage were assembled at the cosy breakfast-table. 
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the housemaid entered with an unusually well- 
filled letter-bag, which on opening was found to 
contain two for Mrs Cleveland from her married 
daughters, one for each of the young officers^ con- 
taining an answer in the affirmative to their ap- 
plication for another fortnight's leave of absence, 
and several for the good vicar, only two of which 
however would possess any interest for my 
readers. 

The first was from his son, our old friend Her- 
bert, who was now, thanks to Harry's generosity, 

an ensign in the Foot, then stationed at Malta, 

announcing his approaching promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy, and the probable return of his regiment 
to England during the ensuing winter. 

The second was from an old college friend of 
Mr Cleveland's, telling him that the French 
language being now so general in this country, 
and considered so important a part of every 
English lady's education, he had decided upon 
sending his daughter Kate, who he thought must 
be of the same age as one of his (Mr Cleveland's) 
daughters, to a school which had been highly re- 
commended to him near the Champs Elys^es in 
Paris, and wrote to try and persuade his old friend 
to follow his example, and let Isabel and Grace 
accompany his Kate, adding what he knew would 
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be a great consideration with Mr Cleveland, as 
with himself, that Madame Bourdain^s terms were 
very reasonable, notwithstanding the undoubted 
respectability of her establishment. 

Of course a matter of such importance as this 
required no little reflection, and it was agreed by 
the husband and wife that it should be well talked 
over, and Mr Sinclair's letter not answered until 
they had thoroughly weighed all the pros and cons, 
ways and means, &c. &c. 

Had Mr Sinclair's letter arrived the previous 
morning, Bennett, who had a most unmitigated 
aversion to French schools, from the fact of his 
two half-sisters having been educated in France, 
would have employed all the eloquence he possess- 
ed to try and dissuade Mr and Mrs Cleveland from 
sending their daughters to one, but since the scene 
of the previous day he had persuaded himself that 
he entertained a feeling of dislike, not only for 
Isabel (for he had despised her from the first), but 
also for poor unoffending Grace, and that therefore 
their weal or woe, unless it personally affected 
Harry, could be of no manner of consequence to 
him ; besides which, his mind was so fiilly oc- 
cupied in laying his plans against poor Ellen 
Dale's peace of mind, that instead of making any 
remark upon the subject under discussion, he mut- 
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tered between his teeth, " What am I to Hecuba, 

or what is Hecuba to me P" and turning round to 

Mr CHeveland, who was just rising from the table, 

he asked him if he were going out, and if so could 

he accompany him P adding, 

" You have never taken me yet, sir, to see your 

schools, and I have often wished to learn the system 

of education carried on in them, as a model for 

those I intend to build shortly on the Leslie estate, 

for our poor are, I blush to say, most woefiilly 

illiterate, my father holding with the old distich 

that 

' A little learning is a dangerous thing/ 

maintaining that the poor never allow their chil- 
dren to remain at school long enough to get more 
than a smattering of each thing.'^ 

'^ Well, I cannot say I agree with him on the 
first point, for I think ever so Kttle education is 
better than none, although it is of course those 
children that attend our Sunday and week-day 
classes most regularly that turn out the best and 
most respectable servants ; but as to many of them 
not remaining sufficiently long for the instruction 
we give them to be of any real service to them, 
that is, imfortunately, only too true, especially in 
agricultural districts like this, where (imless the 
parents are tolerably well-to-do, and can afford to 
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keep their children at school) every boy of ten 
may find employment in the fields in picking up 
stones or frightening crows, whilst girls at the 
same age can always be hired out at sixpence a 
week to nurse their richer neighbours' babies. 
However, this is my day for examining the 
scholars, and you shall judge for yourself whe- 
ther, taking all these disadvantages into consi- . 
deration, we have not some who would do credit 
to a ischool of more pretension than ours ; so if 
you are ready we will start at once." 

The two gentlemen were soon standing in the 
pretty porch covered with ivy and sweet briar, 
the entrance to the school-house, where not a bad 
imitation of the confusion of tongues at Babel 
saluted their ears, forcing Bennett to acknow- 
ledge that even if the Kentish lads and lassies 
were deficient in brain they were not wanting in 
lungs. One boy, who to judge by his voice must 
have been a descendant of Stentor, was evidently 
employed in teaching some younger *' idea " than 
himself to ''shoot" forth the counties of Eng- 
land with their capital towns, while another 
youthful Dominie Sampson was vainly attempting 
to impress upon the mind of one of his compan- 
ions that eight and nine made seventeen, not six- 
teen, but high above all the voices rose that of 
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the school-master calling them to '^ silence" 
and '^ attention/' the momentary lull which 
this order enforced enabling the two listeners 
to overhear a somewhat similar scene (slightly 
more subdaed perhaps) going on at the other 
end of the room ; there was one little girl 
who was evidently in great disgrace, and who, to 
judge by the sobs which emanated from her body 
in quick spasmodic jerks, was meeting with the 
chastisement due to her fault in the shape of a 
good shaking, whilst a " sweet low voice/* which 
made BenQett's blood course wildly through his 
veins, said, "Fie! Mary Jones, you should 
not be so violent with Emma. I am afraid I 
shall be obliged to send you back to your 
class, for a teacher who cannot control her own 
temper can never make herself respected by her 
pupils." 

Then theyoimg " giants " at the other end, hav- 
ing gathered up their strength, recommenced their 
noise, and Mr Cleveland, thinking it time to make 
his appearance, opened the door, when there was 
an instantaneous hush, whilst boys and girls with 
a smile on their &ces at the sight of their good 
vicar (with the exception perhaps of Mary Jones, 
and her victim " Emma," whose system had re- 
ceived such a shock that her features had not yet 
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regained their normal mobiKty) rose simultane- 
ously to bow and bob to him and the grand gen- 
tleman who accompanied him. 

Mr Cleveland, haying bidden a conrteons 
^'good morning '^ to the school-master and mistress^ 
now called up the first class for examination; 
Bennett in the mean time making the best use of 
his eyes in studying the appearance of his intended 
victim, and it was with something of the pride 
that a brave warrior feels ''to find a foeman 
worthy of his steel/' that he acknowledged that 
Harry had not said one word more than the truth 
in. declaring her to be " a pearl, one of the love- 
Kest girls in the world, and pure and modest 
withal," and was himself ready to affirm that he 
had never in his life seen so perfect a specimen of 
female beauty. 

He was at last roused from his rapt contem- 
plation of her charms by hearing a little boy who 
stood near him say to one of his companions, " My 
heye ! Jim, do just look ow ard that furrin-look- 
ing chap is a starring hat the missus ! " 

Bennett pretended not to have heard this 
speech, but nevertheless (to Ellen Dale's immense 
relief) immediately lowered his eyes, and a few 
minutes after, having traced the voice that had 
dared to conmient upon his actions to a bright, 
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intelligent-looking lad wlio was palpably afflicted 
with a bad cutaneons disease, he turned round to 
him and said, 

" And what is your name, my boy ? " 

" Mount, sur," replied the lad. 

^' Ah ! Mount Etna, I suppose ; I thought as 
much. Well, my lad ! just follow my advice and 
take care that that long tongue of yours does not 
get you into disgrace some day/' 

The lad, who was well up in geography, at 
once understood the allusion, and turning his 
face, which was glowing with indignation and 
some little mischief, full upon Bennett, said, 

" Noa, sur, my name b'aint Mount Hetnay, 
it be John Mount, and this here 'ruption of 
moine b'aint got nothhen to do wid the wolcanys. 
The doctor says has ow it be the smaU-pox, and 
mother has ow it be mortal hinfectious, she 
knows ; for a mortal soight o folks as died an it 
this year, and them as b'aint died as lost their 
heyes or noases, or summat.'' 

Now although Bennett attached as little im- 
portance to personal appearance as most men, ex- 
cepting so far as it affected his success with the 
beau sexe, he would have been more than mortal 
had he felt indifferent to the prospect of losing 
one or other of his keen black eyes, or his aristo- 
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cratic nose, let alone the '^summat," and so, to 
the mischievous urchin's intense delight, he 
winced visibly, and joined Mr Cleveland, who was 
still deep in the delights of examining the first 
class, an examination which they got through 
very creditably; which was more than could be 
said for the second, for on their being called up 
to repeat their catechism, each one being desired 
to say a line or two in rotation, they stammered 
and hesitated in a most discouraging manner, un- 
til at last one little boy being called on to take up 
the Belief &om "and in Jesus Christ His only 
Son," burst into tears, and blubbered out, " Please, 
sur, I b'aint the Holy Ghost boy, I be the War- 
gin Mary ; and please, sur, it be hall Jim Styles's 
fault that we be hall got wrong, sur, cus as ow is 
not being ere to say is roight piece as pult us all 
hout ;" thus, to Mr Cleveland's intense disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, disclosing the disheartening 
fact, that while he had been priding himself upon 
his scholars' peculiar proficiency in their theolo- 
gical studies, they in fact took no real interest in 
them, and only repeated the little they did learn 
like a parrot. 

Dismissing the class with a rebuke, he next 
turned to a little cherry-cheeked girl (evidently 
somewhat of a pet of his) who was seated in a 
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comer with an air of immense importance^ holding 
a formidable-looking book, which on inspection 
proved to be an Atlas. Mr Cleveland, patting her 
on the head, said, " What can such a little lassie 
as you want with such a book as that P " 

"Oh! sir,** said the tiny creature, "mistress 
has let me begin geography because I have got on 
so well with my reading, and I am trying to find 
graphy in ihe map Uke the great girls do." 

This naive remark, coupled with the praises 
which Bennett bestowed upon the general arrange- 
ments of the school, the evident efficiency of the 
teachers, etc. etc., served to smooth Mr Cleveland's 
feathers, which the " Wargin Mary " and her, or 
rather his, class-mates had somewhat ruffled. 

Iji the evening, whilst Harry was engaged with 
one of the young Winstanleys who had ridden 
over to call on him, Bennett contrived to slip away 
unperceived by all, and strolled down towards 
Ellen Dale's cottage. As he had anticipated, he 
found the young girl walking in her small but 
tastefully arranged garden, stooping down every 
now and then to pull up a weed, or reaching up to 
dislodge some greedy wasp that was making its 
supper off the finest bunches of purple grapes, but 
in each and every attitude appearing the very per- 
sonification of maiden purity and unstudied grace. 

8 
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Bennett feasted his eyes upon this pretty sight 
for some minutes without being discovered, until 
perceiving that Ellen Dale was on the point of 
entering the cottage, he advanced, and taking off 
his hat asked her, in so respectful a tone that even 
the most porcupine virtue could not have taken 
alarm, if she would kindly tell him the name of a 
beautiful' creeper that covered that side of the 
cottage not occupied by the vine. 

Poor unsophisticated Ellen Dale, who was her- 
self passionately fond of flowers, believing implicitly 
that the polite, respectful gentleman whom she 
had seen with the vicar, which to her was as good 
as passport visS, was as ardent an admirer of the 
goddess Flora as herself, plucked a luxuriant 
branch of it, and handing it to Bennett said, " I 
really do not know its name, sir, but the seed was 
sent to me from America ; would you like to ex- 
amine it more closely ? " 

If Bennett pressed the little Angers that handed 
the magnificent crimson cluster to him, of course 
it was by the purest inadvertency ! 

With so favourable an opening Bennett was 
not long in gaining the confidence of the un- 
suspecting girl, especially too as he had com- 
menced his attack by affecting a great interest in 
her pupils generally, and the little "graphy** 
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girl (who was Ellen's especial favourite) in par- 
ticular. 

The numberless opportunities this depraved 
man found of seeing poor Ellen^ or the means he 
took of gaining her affections, persuading her that 
he wished to make her his wife, and finally inducing 
her to leave Cranforth suddenly under the pre- 
tence of going up to London to nurse a sick aunt, 
I will not expatiate upon here ; let us rather draw 
a veil over it, and pray God that when temptation 
comes to us, that with it there may also '^ come a 
way to escape." 

And now the day which ended the leave of 
absence of the two officers came round, and it was 
with genuine regret that the Cleveland family saw 
them depart, while Harry, affecting a gaiety he 
did not feel, declared to May that he should shed 
sufficient tears that night to shave with in the 
morning. Bennett, who really felt a momentary 
feeling of remorse for the injury he had done those 
who had welcomed him so warmly, after thanking 
Mrs Cleveland for her motherly attentions to a 
desolate soldier, turned to his hospitable host and 
said: 

" I have often read those lines of William 
Shakespeare's, 
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* Kent, in the commentaries Gssar writ, 
Is term'd the civil'st place of all this isle ; 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches. 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy ; ' 

but have never realized their truth until now." 

And so ended this visit, which was fraught 
with such great results to so many actors in the 
scene; and the two friends were quickly puffed 
and steamed away from Cranforth by an express 
train on the South-Eastern Bailway, and were 
present at the regimental mess in the garrison 
town of by seven o'clock the same evening. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" ' But courage, man ! ' methought the muse replied, 
* Mankind are various and the world is wide. 
The ostrich, silliest of the feather'd kind. 
And form'd of God without a parent's mind. 
Commits her eggs incautious to the dust. 
Forgetful that the foot may crush the trust ; 
And while on public nurseries they rely, 
Not knowing, and too oft not caring, why, 
Irrational in what they thus prefer. 
No few that would seem wise resemble her. 
But all are not alike. Thy warning voice 
May here and there prevent erroneous choice, 
And some perhaps, who, busy as they are. 
Yet make their progeny their dearest care 
(Whose hearts will ache, once told what ills may reach 
Their offspring, left upon so wild a beach). 
Will need no stress of argument to enforce 
The expedience of a less adventurous course : 
The rest will slight thy counsel, or condemn; 
But they have human feelings ; turJr to them ! " 



TMMEDIATELY after the departure of their 
^ two guests, and when everything and every 
one had settled down to their usual state of qui- 
etude, Mr and Mrs Cleveland set themselves to the 
serious consideration of Mr Sinclair's proposal. 
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They had often regretted that Isabel, who had 
a very fine musical talent, and Grace a particularly 
sweet voice, should never have had any more in- 
struction in those accomplishments than Mary 
(with her numei*ous other duties) had been able to 
give them, and reflecting that by sending them 
for a few months to France they would not only, 
acquire a good knowledge of the French language, 
but could there obtain good masters for the piano 
and singing; not to speak of the experience of 
life and general information they would gain by 
going beyond the narrow circle of their own Cran- 
forth world, they at last agreed, with some reluct- 
ance, to let the two girls go to Paris with Kate 
Sinclair. 

When informed by their parents of this deci- 
sion, the young girls* feelings on the subject were 
widely diflferent, Isabel being so delighted at the 
prospect of leaving Cranforth, where she felt her 
talents were hidden under a bushel, that she actu- 
ally forgot her r6le of the phlegmatic young lady, 
and expressed her pleasure in vivid and glowing 
terms. 

Grace, on the contrary, had the greatest diffi- 
culty in gulping down a great lump that rose in 
her throat whenever she thought of her approach- 
ing separation from all the dear ones at home — dear 
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old Nep, her flower-garden, and her own particular 
class at the village school, — ^which, since Ellen 
Dale's departure, had been entirely carried on by 
her and Mary, — and it was with a heavy heart that 
she set about making the necessary preparations. 

Sally, who during Captain Leslie's visit to the 
Vicarage had been as irritable as a bear with 
a sore head, had since his departure recovered her 
usual state of chronic good temper, bustled about 
with her accustomed activity, and with Mary's as. 
sistance supplied the two girls with such a ward- 
robe as they had never possessed before, and which 
she declared "would show them furriners, who 
always pretended to dress so much betterer nor 
their neighbours, that English gentlefolks had 
decent things to their backs as well as them." 

It had been arranged that, as Mr Cleveland's 
duties made it impossible for him to leave home 
just then, and Mrs Cleveland from her ill 
health and want of energy would be utterly in- 
capable of imdertaking the journey, Mr Sinclair 
should with his daughter go to Cranforth for a 
few days, and then proceed with tlie three girls 
to Fanis, there to place them under the charge of 
Madame Bourdain. 

And so a second time within a few weeks the 
inhabitants of Cranforth Vicarage were looking 
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forward anxiously to yisitors to tlieir hospitable 
roof, but this time with feelings of anything but 
unmixed pleasure, for they could not help remem- 
bering the separation that visit would eventually 
entail upon them; two young creatures at one 
flight leaving the parent nest for the first time. 

However, the guests once arrived, Mr and Mrs 
Cleveland were too much " on hospitable thoughts 
intent," and the sisters too busy in making the 
acquaintance of their future school-fellow, to have 
much time for melancholy anticipations. 

As to Mr Sinclair, he was so entirely sanguine 
as to the great advantages the girls would derive 
from their residence in Paris, and so convinced 
that Mr and Mrs Cleveland and himself would 
always look back upon the effort they had made 
to send them there with satisfaction^ that he in- 
fected his friends with his own ardent expecta- 
tions, and reconciled them in a wonderful degree 
to the separation. 

I verily believe one might search the whole 
world round without finding such another be- 
witching little sprite as Kate Sinclair. As re- 
gards her personal appearance, I am compelled to 
confess that she could not have been called beau- 
tiful even by the warmest of her admirers, indeed, 
a person passing her in the street, if he remarked 
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young girl, for which Kate miglit have sat for 
the original. 

" She was caressing and demonstrative, loving 
to be petted herself and to lavish tokens of her 
tenderness on those around her. There was no 
reserve in her nature, no suspicion, no coldness 
where she gave her confidence and affection, and 
just as fascinating and irresistible as the sunshine 
itself was the charm of her bright, frank cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, which seemed to fear no possi- 
biUty of change or sorrow. Indeed, there was no 
possibility of abiding change for such a disposi- 
tion as hers. One felt instinctively that however 
she might shrink and tremble, or even be beaten 
down entirely in the storm of affliction, she 
would yet spring up, buoyant and hopeful, again, 
and by the light in her own spirit shed brightness 
on the dreariest paths." 

Just such another was Kate Sinclair ; and it is 
not to be wondered at that she had literally taken 
the affections of the whole Cleveland family by 
storm, and even Grace began to think that the 
pain of her long absence from home and kindred 
would be softened in such companionship. 

As to Sally Beesom, who like King Eichard was 
herself again, she declared that ''Miss Sinclair 
was the very sweetest yoimg lady she had ever 
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seed, always acceptin the family's young ladies, 
and the sight of her quite took away all the nasty 
taste in her mouth that that evil-looking ossifer 
had left there/' 

And now the all-important twelfth of October 
arrived, and after many tender adieux, and some 
very copious tears (the clouds sending forth 
heavy drops of rain out of pure sympathy), the 
village four-wheeled chaise carried Mr Sinclair 
and his three yoimg charges (the luggage having 
preceded them in a donkey-cart) to the "Western- 
hanger Station, to take the rail from thence to 
Folkestone, from whence they were to go to 
Boulogne by the tidal steamer, "The Princess 
Helena/' 

Who that has crossed our Channel on a wet 
windy day, when all the cabin sofas had been 
already engaged, the very floor being covered 
with some half dozen despairing wretches, so that 
out of sheer helplessness you were obliged to sit 
bolt upright on one of those peculiarly hard, im- 
comfortable open-work seats on deck, frantically 
holding up your umbrella to protect your habili- 
ments from the encroachments of the rain-water 
from above and the sea-water from below, until 
one more unmannerly lurch than the last brought 
that awful premonitory flush to your face, and you 
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settled down to the dull, horrid conviction that 
that basin which some considerate son of Neptune 
had already placed by your side would shortly be 
in requisition, when down went your umbrella 
(overboard if it liked) and — we all understand, 
don't we ? — will not sympathize with our 
Cranforth party as for the first time in their lives 
they found themselves on the sea, with the wind 
too dead against them P 

Isabel, who on first going on board had per- 
ceived that her beauty had made a very decided 
impression upon a distinguished-looking man 
seated near her, at once began to show off all her 
airs and graces, by way, as she thought, of com- 
pletely dazzling him. 

Mr Sinclair, who had taken a far greater fancy 
to the less pretentious Grace, was employed (when 
not more actively engaged on his own account) in 
holding an umbrella over her and Kate, thus 
leaving Isabel to hold her own, which the stran- 
ger perceiving, he pretended to be much shocked 
that so beautiful a hand should be employed in so 
menial an office, and insisted upon taking it from 
her, offering her at the same time a part of his 
plaid, which she (never having read of a similar 
offer, the acceptance of which was fraught with 
such vital importance to the happiness of at least 
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three human beings) graciously accepted. From 
that the conyersation turned upon books, and the 
stranger was evidently much amused at her 
dogmatical manner of discussing subjects of which 
in most cases she had formed the most errolieous 
views, — she all the while congratulating herself 
internally on the exalted idea she must be giving 
her companion of her superior mind and literary 
attainments. 

The topic of sea-sickness was next introduced, 
and Isabel — who, although they had left the shore 
at least half an hour, had not felt the least un- 
comfortable — in the spirit of those who have never 
felt a scar jesting at wounds, — began to ridicule 
the idea of it, and to declare that for her part she 
believed that no one need be sick unless they gave 
way to it, and that she considered it a sign of a 
weak mind (which by the by was very unkind, as 
not only her sister but Mr Sinclair and Kate were 
already " laid low " with it), in all of which, as 
in duty bound, the stranger agreed. 

The foolish, self-sufficient girl however had no 
sooner ceased speaking than she experienced a 
most disagreeable and novel rising in the throat, 
and then a feeling of such deadly faintness, that 
in a state of weak and helpless fear she called to 
Grace to go and help her, which the unselfish girl 
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immediately did, the stranger iueanwliile moving 
away to the other side of the vessel. 

After an unusually long passage of three 
hours our friends were cheered by the cry of, 
" Boulogne Pier." 

Kate, whose good spirits immediately revived 
at the sound, now looked up at her papa and the 
two sisters, and said, 

" I will tell you what, I do firmly believe that 
when Shakespeare spoke of somebody being 
affected 'with a green and yellow melancholy,* 
she must have just come off a short sea passa^, 
for a more partl-colonred, lachrymose loo^g So 
I never beheld. 

Isabel, who stUl felt very sick, and who was 
besides deeply mortified at the humiliating finale 
to her conversation with the interesting stranger, 
uttered a peevish pshaw ! at Kate's sally, but the 
other two laughed outright. 

So utterly sick in spirit as well as in body did 
Isabel feel that, patriotic as she always boasted 
herself to be, I am sure that at this minute had 
a dozen gendarmes appeared on board and an- 
nounced the fact that the authorities had within 
the last hour received from England a telegraphic 
declaration of war, and that all passengers who 
landed would be kept as prisoners till the war was 
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over, she would have exclaimed, " If you will only 
let me land you may make a Frenchwoman of me 
on the spot ! *' 

There is one psychological fact I am very anx- 
ious to havo explained. We all know that look- 
ing at sea- water in a physiological point of view it 
has hardening faculties ; but the question is, Does 
it have a similar effect upon the mind and heart ? 
For it is a positive fact, that the rougher the sea 
is the greater nimiber of spectators of both sexes 
you will find standing on either sideof the ropes that 
lead from the boat to the Custom House, evidently 
gloating over the sufferings of the poor wretches 
who are landing. I declare I have actually (when 
down on the Port to meet a friend) heard some 
young men, whom I have never looked upon as 
modem Neros, appear quite disappointed, nay, al- 
most injured, because one traveller more fortunate 
than the rest passed up the line with the bloom of 
health On his cheek, and a smile on his lip, while 
I once overheard one pretty, delicate-looking girl 
exclaim, '^Look, look, ma cherie. Here comes a 
nice one ! Does not she look white P " 

Well ! I suppose all I may say about it 
will not make people view sea-sickness in anything 
but a quizzical light, so I may just as well drop 
the subject, merely adding that some individuals 
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declare " facts " to be " stubborn things," but I 
from personal experience believe sea-sickness to be 
" stubbomer." 

The Sinclairs and Clevelands passed the ordeal 
of the inquisition just alluded to with infinite 
credit, eliciting several remarks of " Quellesjolies 
femmes!*^ "What a distinguished-looking party!" 
until hidden from view by the door of the Cus- 
tom House, where, their passports having been 
duly examined, they stepped into one of the large 
omnibuses waiting to convey them to the Chemin 
de fer du Nord, and were after the lapse of six 
hours comfortably esconced in a handsome solan in 
the Hdtel de Louvre. 

On the following morning they all went to the 
Luxembourg, the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
Hdtel de Cluny, returning to the Hdtel de Louvre 
to dine at the table cThote, where the two Cleve- 
lands for their beauty, and Kate for her sprightly 
grace, elicited so much admiration that Mr Sinclair 
became quite nervous, and declared that, not being 
an Argus, be could not possibly take charge of 
three young ladies in so large a city as Paris for 
more than one day, and should therefore hand 
them over to Madame Booidain's maternal care 
on the following one. 

Accordingly, the next morning, Mr Sinclair 
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having ordered a remise stepped into it with the 
three girls, and drove to No. — Rue du Marboeuf, 
aux Champs Elys^es. 

The door was opened to them by the concierge^ 
an old woman so respectably unprepossessing, that 
it marked her at once as a most satisfactorily un- 
compromising Cerberus for a Pensionndt de De- 
moiselles, She begged them to step into the j^ar- 
loir, whilst she went to see if " Madame" were up. 

Par parentAese, just as if Madame would not 
make a point of being " up *' to an English gentle- 
man, accompanied by three yotmg ladies of an age 
to require finishing ! ! 

The old woman soon re-appeared, telling them 
that Madame would be happy to receive them, and 
showed them the way to the salon, where they 
foimd Madame Bourdain, a tall, handsome, keen- 
eyed woman, with a profusion of black curls, some 
of which palpably never grew on her own head, 
and a delicate colour on her cheeks, which she 
clearly owed to her rouge-pot. She greeted them 
with her most gracious smile, and on being made 
to tmderstand that the three young ladies now be- 
fore her were identical with those about whose ad- 
mission into her estabUshmenliMr Sinclair had been 
in correspondence with her the preceding month, 
she saluted each one in turn upon the two cheeks. 
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calling them her ^'cheres enfants/* her ^'dances An- 
glaises,'* and many other flattering epithets, which 
only the fact of an addition of three pupils on 
the same day, with the three quarters in advance, 
could have relieved from the imputation of ful- 
someness. 

To Mr Sinclair Madame was profiise in her 
promises to be a mother to his child and proUgeeSy 
so that as he rose to say good-bye to the girls it 
was with a double sigh of relief, first that he was 
leaving them in the care of so extremely a warm- 
hearted person who promised to take such great 
care of them ; and secondly, that he himself had got 
rid of the responsibility of beauing three attractive- 
looking girls about Paris, without their mothers 
to assist him in his onerous task« 

After Mr Sinclair had taken his departure, Ma- 
dame rang the bell for hevfemfne de chambre, whom 
she desired to inform Mademoiselle de Merlincourt 
that her company was requested in the solan. 

In a few moments a young girl, considerably 
above the medium height, slender as a reed, with 
masses of jet black hair, which she wore in plain 
glossy bands a la Madonne, rich olive complexion, 
and large dark eyes which, although undeniably 
beautifiil, had a painfiil expression of unrest in 
them, and like Bennett Leslie's possessed all the 
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faBcination of the basilisk, with a nose too like his^ 
aquiline, and a small mouth, expressive of great 
determination of purpose (bearing in fact al- 
together a decided resemblance to him), entered 
the room, and advancing to Madame with a deep 
reverence, inquired in a tone of voice that struck 
Isabel as being the very personification of dignified 
politeness, but grated unpleasantly on both Grace's 
and Kate's ears, what Madame had summoned her 
forP 

Madame then introduced her to the new pu- 
pils, desiring her to conduct them to the mlk des 
robes to take off their things, and then to take 
them down to the school-room and introduce them 
to the teachers and their future companions, to 
show them all the attention in her power, and give 
them some insight into the rules and regulations 
of the establishment. 

Eugenie de Merlincourt made another graceM 
courtesy, and merely saying " trea bten, Madamey^ 
to the mistress, turned in her coldest and haugh- 
tiest manner to the three strangers and said in 
English, which from its freedom from all accent 
astonished them not a little^ ''Young ladies, will 
you follow me ? " 

Eugenie carried out Madame's instructions as 

far as regarded the two first, but having once 

9* 
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taken them into the school-room, and having re- 
peated to them the names of each of the sous maU 
tresses in succession^ specifying them in return as 
*' ks trois nouvelles eleves Anglaises qui s^appellent 
Cleveland et Sinclair," she seemed to wash her 
hands of them entirely, and left them standing in 
the middle of the room, under the inquisitive 
gaze of some fifty pairs of eyes of every imagina- 
ble colour and shade. 

Mademoiselle Battel, the head teacher, per- 
ceiving the poor girls' embarrassment, went up to 
them, and receiving in answer to her inquiry whe- 
ther they spoke French the reply of "«n j»ew," 
called a pleasing, animated-looking girl from her 
seat, and desired her to go and show the new 
pupils over the garden, and try to amuse them 
until the bell rang for the second breakfast. 

The yoimg girls found their new cicerone far 
more agreeable than their first, and Marie Des- 
champs seemed so really glad to make their ac- 
quaintance, and gave them such ftmny and ani- 
mated descriptions of some of the head girls, 
teachers, and professors, and such amusing ac- 
counts of their life at school, that before the bell 
rung Grace and Kate had more than once caught 
themselves laughing very merrily both at her 
conversation and their own attempts at French, 
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and even Isabel had condescended to smile yery 
affably, and remark to her sister that their new 
friend seemed a very intelligent girl. 

When once assembled in the salk a manger, al- 
though they had to undergo the staring of at least 
another fifty pair of eyes, they were better able to 
bear it now, with Marie Deschamps at their side 
to talk to, and to protect them from all scrutiny 
that was too intolerable. However, on retiring to 
bed at night they were obliged to confess that it 
was a source of no little congratulation to them 
that their first day (by-the-by, who does not look 
back upon that trying ordeal of their lives with a 
little shudder P) at school had passed. 

And now whilst the three girls are sleeping 
peacefully, each on her own little iron bedstead in 
the long dortoir devoted to the first class, we will 
endeavour to learn something of the antecedents of 
Eugenie de Merlincourt, the young girl who had 
made so little effort towards rendering their first 
impressions of their future temporary home agree- 
able. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

" Ales volat propriis." 

TjlUGENIE'S perfect knowledge of English, 
"■-^ which had so surprised our three novices, 
was to be readily accounted for by the fact of her 
mother being a native of this isle. 

Alice Harvey had, when very young, married 
a French officer, and on her husband's regiment 
being ordered to Algiers she had followed him 
and there given birth to Eugenie ; but when, two 
years after, the young officer was mortally wound- 
ed in an engagement with the natives, she, in ac- 
cordance with his last wish, returned with her 
little daughter to Paris, to make her home with 
his mother, where she had helped to support her- 
self and child by giving lessons in the English 
language. 

At the time of her marriage, Madame de Mer- 
lincourt and one brother, an officer in the English 
army, were the sole representatives of their family ; 
but she, having married against his wishes and ad- 
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vice, felt too proud when the troubles he had anti- 
cipated for her arrived to apply to him for assist- 
ance. 

Designing Eugenie like herself to earn her 
livelihood by tuition, she had sent her at the early 
age of six to a neighbouring school (the one in 
which we were first introduced to her), where she 
had seen the law of expediency made subservient 
to every other, and the pupils treated by " Madame" 
just on a scale with the length of their parents' 
purses; she herself, though by far the cleverest 
girl in the school, always passed over and depre- 
ciated, being invaiiably put in a back form at the 
distribution of the prizes, because her frock was 
not so smart as her fellow- pupils', and her friends 
could not afford to subscribe handsomely to that 
tax in every French school, presents for Madame 
on her fSte day, and every other convenient anni- 
versary which could be tortured out of the " AU 
manach des Saints," and serve for an excuse '^pour,^* 
as one of the teachers would inform the girls," une 
charmante surprise pour cette chhre maitresse qui 
mm aime tant mes enfathts ! " The " dear mistress " 
having already chosen the " charming surprise " 
herself, either from the splendid assortment of 
jewellery displayed in the windows of Fontana in 
the Palais Boyal, or from the magnificent display 
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of nouveautes and Cachemires des Indes from the 
Compagnie Lyonnaise Boulevart des Oapucines. 

Thus Eugenie had never been young. From 
a child she had sneered at the idea of disinterested 
goodness, always looking for a selfish motive in 
every good action of her fellow-creatures, all her 
good feelings (if she ever had any) crushed and 
perverted by this false system of education ; and in 
consequence then and ever after she judged all the 
world by the standard of morality and justice set 
up in the Pensionn&t Bourdain. 

As she grew older her manners were haughty 
and overbearing to her inferiors, but seductive as a 
Siren's to those from whom she hoped to gain any- 
thing. She never got into a passion, as she con- 
sidered it impolitic, knowing that when labouring 
under any excitement people generally gave utter- 
ance to their true feelings, which she made it the 
study of her life to hide. But let any one slight her, 
or in any other way offend her, and you would agree 
with me that any ebullition of temper, however 
violent, would be preferable to the quick dark look 
she would dart at the offender from her eyes, 
which would make you positively shudder. 

During the last few months her situation in 
the school had undergone some slight change for 
the better, inasmuch as she had been appointed 
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English teacher to the second class, at the salary 
of two hundred francs a year, with board, and the 
benefit of the professors' instruction in the diflfer- 
ent accompb'shments whenever she had time (?) to 
profit by them ; and Madame Bourdain, who had 
the keenest possible eye to her own interests, was 
not slow to perceive that her obtaining Eugenie's 
services on those terms was the best bargain she 
had ever made in her life, for the young girl was 
perfectly willing to perform the part of spy upon 
both governesses and pupils, keeping Madame au 
fait at all the little flirtations with the professors 
(forgetting though to speak of her own affaire du 
ccBur with the drawing-master) and fourberies 
going on in the school ; besides which, her personal 
appearance was so entirely distinguished as to do 
infiinite credit to the establishment when called 
into the salon to act as interpreter between " Ma- 
dame '' and her English visitors, so that altogether 
her life was not so entirely miserable as it had 
been. 

There was one point on which Eugenie's de- 
termination was firmly fixed, and that was to 
escape from her present life, which, even in its 
ameliorated state, was one of semi-slavery, by mar- 
rying n'importe qui as soon as she could get a 
chance. 
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Louis Raymondi^re, the drawing-master before 
mentioned, would have been only too happy to 
forward her views on this subject, for he had been 
an ardent worshipper at her shrine for more than 
three years, but, alas! he, like herself, did not 
possess a sous (beyond the pittance derived from 
his drawing lessons), and his obstinate old imcle, 
whose heir he was, and who had been dying for 
the last fifteen months, had apparently taken out a 
new lease of life, and had evidently an unlimited 
stock of vitality still in reserve. 

Even with such a distant prospect of wealth, it 
is not to be wondered at that when Louis Eay- 
mondiere found the opportunity of slipping a very 
impassioned declaration of love in the shape of a 
UUeUdoux into Eugenie's hand, that she did not 
return an inexorably cruel answer, nor that Marie 
Deschamp's assertion that she had seen Monsieur 
Saymondi^re kiss Mademoiselle Eugenie imder the 
porte cocKere should be founded on truth. 

As to the engagement she had now entered 
into, Eugenie had not the slightest intention of 
considering it binding on any one but h&tjianc^y 
for her part looking upon it as a sort of reserve to 
fall back upon if nothing presented itself in the 
interim. She was, however, as may be imagined, far 
too wise to impart this view of the case to her 
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lover, confining that entirely to the ears of her 
friend and confidante^ Stephanie D'Orton, a young 
lady with just about as little heart and high prin- 
ciple as herself. 

The dream of Eugenie's life was to go to Eng- 
land, for like all French girls she had an exagger- 
ated idea of the freedom from restraint enjoyed by 
the English girls, and thought that every penny- 
less girl of any personal attractions was there 
secure of marrying a miUionaire ; that, in fact, hus- 
bands in la perfide Albion were like the apples in 
the enchanted garden, calling out to all pretty 
maidens to go and gather them ; whilst in France, 
as she well knew, she might be possessed of every 
attraction and virtue, yet without a dot remain for 
ever in a state of single blessedness, which to her 
notion was rather a state of singular unblessed- 
ness. 

By way of reaching that matrimonii El 
Dorado, Eugenie invariably made it a practice to 
insinuate herself into the good graces of every 
fresh English pupil who arrived at Madame 
Bourdain's, with the hope of obtaining from their 
parents an invitation to pass the holidays in their 
homes, always however hitherto without success ; 
both her mother and Madame invariably throw- 
ing cold water on anything that looked like an 
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embryo inyitationy the former naturally wishing 
to retain her daughter by her side (especially 
since old Madame de Merlincourt's death) during 
those brief periods when they could be together, 
and the latter being most anxious to keep her 
away from all people who might teach her to 
place a higher value upon her accomplishments 
than she (from motives of personal interest) pre- 
tended to rate them at. 

The reason why Eugenie had failed to pursue 
her usual plans of attack upon the two Clevelands 
and Kate Sinclair was that Louis Baymondiere 
had, only the evening before their arrival, found 
means to inform her that his uncle had just had a 
severe relapse, and was pronounced by the phy- 
sicians to be in a dying condition, a state of things, 
as he declared to her, which caused him at the 
same time great grief and unbounded joy, grief 
that he should lose one who had in everything, 
but pecimiary matters (for the old man was a bit 
of a miser) been a second father to him, and joy at 
the near prospect of being able to take his peerless 
Eugenie away from the narrow and uncongenial 
sphere in which she had hitherto been moving, to 
a world in which she was so well fitted to shine. 
This communication had so elated her that, hold- 
ing with the proverb, " Un * tien * vaut mieux que 
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deux * tu Pauras/ " she at once relinquished her 
pet project of an invasion upon Great Britain, and 
in consequence no longer cared to propitiate the 
English pupils. 

The morning after the arrival of Isabel, Ghrace, 
and Kate at the school, they were awakened at six 
o'clock by the clanging of a bell, whose deep tones 
might have vied even with those of the " great 
bell of Bow," and the instant after from each little 
bed in the long dortoir emerged a female edition 
of the " sluggard." And then from a bed at the 
extreme end of the room, distinguished from the 
rest by an apology for a white curtain, issued the 
order, "-4 genoux, Mesdemoiselles, et silence T^ A 
command which, when obeyed, was followed up by 
the aforesaid voice repeating aloud a short prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for having preserved them 
all through the perils of the night, and supplica- 
tions for the continuance of His protection through 
the coming day ; to which succeeded such a tohu 
hohuy as proved beyond dispute that the individuals 
there assembled were derived by direct descent 
from the ambitious workmen at the Tower of 
Babel. 

Our three novices, who felt completely be- 
wUdered at these proceedings, were not a Uttle 
relieved when another order from the voice, which 
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was that of the head teacher, caused a general 
rush^ as Marie Deschamps informed them, to the 
Laverbo, thus giving them the opportunity, unper- 
ceived, of slipping up to their cabinets de toilette, a 
privilege, by the by, which had been granted to 
them for the extra sum of two guineas a year. 

At the first sound of the second bell they were 
already on the stairs on their way to the class- 
room, but this being the first time they hed found 
themselves alone since their arrival at the school^ 
they stopped on the landing a few minutes to have 
a short colloquy together, in the midst of which 
they were not a little startled by the opening of a 
tiny square door which they had not perceived, 
from which appeared the head of Madame, in 
rather different trim, though, than when they had 
seen it the previous day. 

All those who have been in French schools will 
remember the particular little doors to which I 
allude, and which, leading out from the mistress's 
bed-room, boudoir, and salle a manger y give her the 
combined advantages of ubiquity and omniscience ; 
and woe betide the unfortunate pupil who, having 
bribed Genevieve the cook to give them some for- 
bidden luxury, retires, as she thinks unperceived, 
to some convenient solitude to devour it, for as sure 
as fate at the very moment she is putting the first 
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delicious morsel to her moutli, Madame's Medusd,-' 
like head pops out through one of those abominable 
little doors, calling upon the unhappy girl not only 
to surrender her prey, but giving her three hundred 
lines for her infraction of the school rules. 

Of course in the Pensionn&t Bourdain the new 
pupils got caught far oftener than the old stagers, 
who seldom passed by those dreaded guet-apem 
except Q^ tiptoe ; but how were the three English 
girls to suspect that there was a woman (or rather 
two, for Eugenie was behind Madame) '' taking 
notes?" So of course they had not scrupled to 
impart to each other their conviction that they 
should not find their lives there so pleasant as 
they had anticipated, concurring in the resolu- 
tion to. profit so well by the advantages they 
were to receive, that they might be able to leave 
before the expiration of the year fixed for their 
stay; whilst Isabel in her usual sweeping way 
had pronounced the school to be a very inferior 
one, and the whole establishment plebeian, add- 
ing that she intended to keep herself entirely 
apart from all, with the exception of the girl called 
Eugenie, who she admitted was decidedly dis- 
tinguished-looking, all of which was literally 
translated to Madame, with the substitution, though, 
of the mistress's name for hers, for the young girl 
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was forte in proverbs, and Imew that it never does 
for a servant to place himself above his master ; a 
conversation which but for that little sop to Cer- 
berus would have been productive of anything but 
pleasant effects to our trio. As it was, after the 
first morning class was over, and the bell rang for 
the first breakfast, bringing with it Madame's first 
public visit of inspection for the day, they could 
not help remarking that the eye which had so 
'* kindly beamed" upon them before had now 
grown " cold and Strang." Neither upon Grace's 
and Kate's nattirally cheerful disposition, nor upon 
Isabel's assumed phlegmatic one, did this however 
make much impression, merely perhaps serving as 
an additional stimulus to them to make their ascent 
up Mount Parnassus as rapidly as possible. Their 
reveries and resolutions were soon interruptedby the 
shrill voice of Madame calling for la priere, when 
every girl, kneeling up on her form, crossed herself 
first and then uttered a prayer for pardon for their 
sins, beating their breasts meanwhile with their 
hands, after which they sat down to their breakfast, 
which being a fast day consisted of soupe maigre 
and bread and jam. Both Grace and Kate made 
a prodigious effort to swallow the former horrible 
decoction, but Isabel, who was too selfish to be con- 
siderate of the feelings of any one, pushed her plate 
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away from her scomfollyy saying it was so atrocious 
that she would not even give it to Nep. 

Madame^ who was standing near and saw the 
action without of course understanding her words, 
darted a look of intelligence at Eugenie as much as 
to say, " Listen to what she says, that you may 
give me the benefit of her remarks afterwards.'* 

Breakfast was^ soon over, and as they were 
leaving the salle a manger, Marie went up to the 
three girls and told them they were at liberty to 
do what they pleased during the next half-hour, 
and inviting them to spend it with her in the gar- 
den ; which Grace and Kate were only too glad to 
do, but Isabel, agreeably to her resolution of not 
mixing herself up with such a set of ' plebeians,' 
retired to the patrician solitude of her own cabinet 
de toilette. 

Marie glanced at her retreating figure, and 
turning to Grace said, — 

"jB/fo est tres fiere votre sceur, n^est-ce pas ? 
C^est Men malheuretix, car Dieu sait qtie nous atons 
d^jd assez de beautes dedaigneuses avec Mile Eugenie, 
qui se croit non seulement plus belle maisplus grande 
dame que nom toutes, et est souverainement detestee 
par tout le monde.'\ 

Grace was too truthful to deny the fact, but 
tried to excuse her sister's absence on this occasion, 

10 
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on the plea of her being so fond of readings and 
accustomed to be mucli alone for that purpose at 
home. T 

Marie shrugged her shoulders^ and giving her 
head a little wise shake said, " Pourmc qu^elle ne 
se lie pas avec Mile Eugeniey et sa confidante 
Stephanie^ et il n^y aura pas grand mal ! " 

Kate then told Marie about their rencontre 
with Madame on the stairs, when the kind-hearted 
girl was completely overwhelmed with reproach to 
think that she should have omitted to have warn- 
ed her two friends of laporte de Pinquisition, 
making them repeat to her the whole conversation 
that had taken place between them, on the con- 
clusion of which she again nodded her head saga- 
ciously, and said, 

" He ! J^y suis, fy mis ! Mile Eugenie est 
tou jours avec Madame d cette heure Id, et elle est 
hien capable de lui avoir traduit votre conversation, 
et void pourquoi Madame a Pair de vous bonder ce 
matin ; mais — *' What this ^mais ' might have 
comprised of consolation or despair was lost to her 
listener's ears by the sonorous tones of that skele- 
ton in every school-girl's closet, the bell, summon- 
ing them to their studies. 

Of course ^^ Les trois Graces,^* as our three 
exiles had been already christened by their com- 
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panions, were not sufficiently adyaneed in the 
French language to be able to follow the classes 
with the other pupils, so that their first day's 
lessons consisted of a little dictation^ a page 
each of translation from " Charles XII/' and the 
copying out of the two auxiliary verbs Avoir 
et JEtre, after which they were permitted (their 
pupitres having been already allotted to them) to 
write home to their Mends, with the understand- 
ing however that the letters must be carried up to 
Madame for inspection before being sent to the 
post ; an order which so scandalized Isabel, who 
considered herself both too old and too wise to be 
imder any control but that of her own conscience, 
that she merely wrote a few lines to her mamma 
informing her of their safe arrival in Paris, add- 
ding that she had wished to have given her 
parents a few details of their present mode of Ufe, 
and impressions of the school, &c. &c., but that 
having had it notified to her that the mean and 
dishonourable practice of reading their letters 
was resorted to, they would of course at once 
understand the impossibility of her writing to 
them with any freedom. 

This restraint upon their home correspondence 
had been a source of as much sorrow to Grace and 
Kate as anger to Isabel, however the long loving 

10* 
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letters they despatched to the loved ones at home 
contained no allusion to the subject, or hint of the 
uncongeniality of the sphere in which they found 
themselves, speaking only of their own little per- 
sonal arrangements, their studies, the comfort they 
experienced in each others' friendship, and the 
kindness and amiabiUty of their new friend Marie 
Deschamps ; as they had mutually agreed to bear 
every trial in patience and in silence, not to dis- 
tress those dear parents who had made such sacri- 
fices to procure them their present advantages. 

The two letters were duly read by Eugenie, 
pronounced by her to Madame to be irreproch- 
abks, and posted. 

Isabel's laconic epistle however did not share 
the same fate, excepting in its being read by 
Eugenie. My readers however know too much of 
the young girl not to feel sure her forbearance in 
not translating it mot i mot to the mistress 
was to be imputed to purely selfish motives. 

The fact was, it had been arranged between 
Louis Braymondiere and Eugenie that the moment 
his uncle was dead, the young man was to bribe the 
old concierge to hand her a note from him to that 
effect, in order that she might get everything ready 
to go with him to her mother's house on the foUow- 
^S ^7' Now as Eugenie had received neither 
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letter nor message containing the welcome news^ 
she began to have certain imeasy qualms lest the 
old man had for the twentieth time rallied when 
pronounced by his physicians to have only a few 
hours to live. Should these fears prove correct 
and she be destined to lead her present weary ex- 
istence for an indefinite period, she reflected that 
she would then be obliged to fall back upon her 
English scheme, and might find the new pupils 
useM in helping her to attain this object. 

Therefore en attendant her lover, who would be 
sure to come on the following Monday to give his 
drawing lesson, if not to take her away, she de- 
termined upon making some preliminary advances 
towards gaining the friendship of Isabel, in whom 
she thought she recognized a kindred spirit. Of 
course with such an object in view she had not 
thought it politic to irritate the mind of the school- 
mistress against her intended ally, and had there- 
fore slipped Isabel's letter, imperceived by Madame 
Argus, into her pocket. 

Little did Isabel imagine that when in her 
usual decided manner she had pronounced Eugenie 
to be the only person in Madame Bourdain's estab- 
lishment who was not 'plebeian,' that the sole 
'patrician' there should have judged her herself 
by the very lowest possible standard, namely, her 
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' patrician ' self ; and that even now the letter which 
she imagined to be safely lodged in the neigh- 
bouring post-office was in fact quietly reposing 
with some scores of others of a warmer complex- 
ion in the * distinguished-looking' girl's writing- 
desk. 

Poor Isabel I who imagined she had awed the 
whole clique by her imposing and dignified man- 
ners. Even Eugenie's neglect she had ascribed 
to the jealousy of one in whom she saw a redoubt- 
able rival. When therefore Eugenie, in pursuance 
of her projected plans, had gone up to her side and 
asked her if she would take a stroll in the garden 
with her and Stephanie (for no two girls were 
ever allowed to be together alone), she inferred at 
once that Eugenie had decided that ^^ L^union fait 
laforcey^ and had thought a divided reign better 
than no reign at all. 

And now again the bell's loud dang was heard 
to call the himgry girls in to dinner, or, as it was 
called in the Pension, le second dijeuner, which 
consisted of soup (soup, soup, for everlasting, 
toujours perdrix, as the French say, only the 
partridges in this case happened to be soup), a 
couple of legs of mutton cooked with garlic, sundry 
dishes of oseille, and half a dozen carafes of water 
and wine, not wine and water, be it understood. 
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called Vdbondance, anything but an abundant 
quantity of which was served out to each. 

After this repast Eugenie, Stephanie, and 
Isabel took their projected walk in the garden, 
and we are led to suppose that the former suc- 
ceeded in her design of making a favourable im- 
pression upon Isabel, since, on the young girl's 
joining her sister some few hours later, and 
Grace's speaking of the happiness she experienced 
in the friendship of one so merry and affectionate 
as Kate Sinclair, Isabel had replied by advising 
her rather to cultivate the society of Mademoiselle 
Eugenie, who was the granddaughter of a Count, 
and whose distinguished maimers would help to 
form her unfinished ones. 

This exordium caused Grace a feeling of un- 
easiness which she could neither defiiie nor com- 
bat, and whether derived from Marie Deschamps* 
hopes that Eugenie would not get hold of Isabel, 
or firom the instinctive sensation of distrust with 
which the first sound of Eugenie's voice had in* 
spired both her and Kate, it would be hard to say, 
but whatever the reason, the fact existed, causing 
her involimtarily to recall to mind two lines which 
she had come upon in a book from which she had 
been translating that afternoon. 
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" I do not like thee, Dr Tell, . 
The reason why I cannot tell ; ** 

and she retired to rest that night with a dull, 
heavy presentiment of coming evil, which in her 
dreams took a definite and terrible form; for it 
seemed to her that she was at a ball at the house 
of a friend, and being heated with dancing had 
retired with her partner^ Bennett Leslie, and 
Harry, and Kate Sinclair, to cool themselves on 
the balcony attached to a small ante-room, when 
suddenly she was startled by the sound of voices 
in the room which but a moment before had been 
empty. In the tones of one she had instantly 
recognized that of her sister Isabel (whom she 
had believed to have been many miles away), and 
in another that of Eugenie, whilst the third was 
that of a man. Leaving Bennett's side she ad- 
vanced two or three steps to go and embrace her 
sister, and then, spite of her efforts to get to her, 
remained riveted to the spot, where she could 
not only see Isabel, who to her horror had a 
strange man's arm round her waist, but could 
hear every word that was uttered. The stranger, 
who WM an officer, dressed^ in the handsome uni- 
form of a cavalry regiment, was earnestly pleading 
with Isabel to reward his love and devotion by the 
gift of her hand, to which she, with faltering 
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voice, had replied that it would be useless for her 
to make him any promises, as she knew her father 
would never consent to their imion, as he had 
already forbidden her to hold any commimication 
with him. This announcement caused a look of 
significance to pass between the officer and Eugenie ; 
but it was in a voice trembling with emotion that 
he expostulated with his ^' Bella/' as he called 
her, for permitting the prejudices of a man, who 
(although doubtless inestimable) had been con- 
fined to one narrow sphere all his life, and knew 
nothing of the world, to influence her in so serious 
a matter to her happiness as the choice of a hus- 
band, vehemently protesting that if she persisted 
in her refusal he would blow his brains out at her 
feet, taking a revolver meanwhile out of his pocket, 
as if to carry his threat into execution at once. 
At this Isabel, who appeared violently agitated, 
stretched out her hands imploringly and entreated 
him to be calm for her sake, but of course these 
kind words had only the apparent effect of work- 
ing him up to a still higher pitch of frenzy, 
when Eugenie, who pretended to be fearfully 
frightened, jumped up and tried to wrench the 
weapon out of his hand, and then turning to 
Isabel (who had sunk back nearly fainting on the 
sofa) she said in an excited bitter tone, '* Is this 
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what you English girls call love ! To prefer to 
see your lovers lie weltering in their blood rather 
tiiian fail in one of the smallest and most stupid 
rules of propriety ? What a cold-hearted prude 
you must be ! " Then seeing her so overcome as 
to be in great danger of actually fainting, which 
would evidently have been very inconvenient at 
that moment, she moderated her tone and added, 
" Aliens ! Isabel, do not cry, but just give the 
poor fellow your hand, and tell him you will do as 
he wishes, for you know you will never forgive 
yourself if you are the cause of his committing 
suicide." 

^^ But poor papa and mamma, it would break 
their hearts if I were to leave their roof clandes- 
tinely," pleaded Isabel. 

" We would go back there together, my Bella, 
to ask their forgiveness, and who could resist an 
angel like you ? " 

*' And," joined in Eugenie in that voice which 
had upon Grace the feeling as if some noisome 
reptile were passing over her heart, '* you need not 
at all fear your parents* anger or unhappiness, for 
I myself heard them speaking on the subject 
yesterday, and your papa said, ^Dear Isabel, no 
doubt, thinks me very cruel in revising to sanction 
her marriage with her handsome soldier, but she 
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cannot understand that under the circumstances I 
am obliged to appear inflexible for the sake of my 
position in the neighbourhood, when in fact I am 
longing to see the roses return to her cheek, and 
the smile to her lip. I only wish the young 
people would take the matter out of my hands 
altogether, and run away to get married, and then 
no one could blame me;' and then your mamma 
said, * And so do I devoutly, but of course it would 
not do for us to hint such a thing to them/ '' 

Isabel, who had been listening to this discourse 
(which Grace in her dream felt to be a tissue of 
lies) with the intensest excitement, at the con- 
clusion of it threw herself into Eugenie's arms, 
saying, '^ Oh I Eugenie, repeat that again every 
word of it, I beseech you ! Can it be really true 
that not only do my dear parents not object to my 
marriage, but really desire it P" Then turning to 
her lover she murmured in a sweet low tone, from 
which every trace of indecision had gone, " Here 
is my hand ; instead of dying, I bid you live 
for me." 

The officer and Eugenie exchanged rapid looks 
of exultation, and then the former throwing his 
arms round Isabel embraced her with passionate 
effiision, thanking her rapturously for her acquies- 
cence, and begging her to fly with him at that 
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very moment. Isabel hesitated, pleading her wish 
to kiss all the dear ones at home once more before 
she returned to them a wife, but on Eugenie's re- 
appearance (for she had discreetly left the two 
lovers alone for a few minutes) with her shawl and 
that of Isabel, she united her persuaaions with his, 
and at last Isabel yielded. It was then that Grace, 
who dreamed that she was suffering agonies from 
not being able either to move or call out, felt her 
powers of volition and speech return to her, and 
rushing to that part of the balcony where she had. 
left her companions, found aU gone but Captain 
Leslie, to whom in a few rapid words, she related 
all that had taken place, begging him to go with 
her to try and prevent the elopement. They enter- 
ed the room at the window just as the three run- 
aways were about to go out by the door, but on 
hearing Grace's despairing cry of " Isabel, oh ! my 
sister ! come back, you do not know what you are 
doing," — ^the three turned back, Isabel to throw 
herself in Grace's arms with a cry of delight, the 
lover with a dark scowl on his face, and muttered 
curse, and Eugenie to give one look of deep hatred 
upon them all, and then disappear ; an example 
which the officer, on recognizing Bennett, endea- 
voured to follow, but Bennett perceiving his inten- 
tion rushed before him to the door to lock it, and 
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then turning to the panic-stricken wretch shouted 
out, ** Ah ! it is you, is it P You villain ! How 
dared you attempt to seduce Isabel from the path 
of duty ! you who are — " 

What more he was going to say was lost to 
Grace, as at that crisis she saw the stranger 
put his hand a second time into his pocket and 
take out his revolver, but this time it was to aim at 
Bennett instead of himself; she screamed to him to 
be on his guard, and on turning her eyes towards 
him saw that he also had a weapon in his hand. 
With a mighty effort she freed herself from Isabel, 
and rushed in between the young men to entreat 
them to forbear, but in vain, for at the same mo- 
ment she heard two reports, and a few seconds after 
felt that she herself was wounded. Then she saw 
the stranger unlock the door and rush away, and 
felt Bennett catch her in his arms, and heard him 
murmur loving words in her ear ; then came the 
trickling of the warm blood, and Bennett, who 
had been binding up her wound, suddenly sank 
down at her feet, and she saw that he too was 
wounded and dying. Then as she got weaker 
and weaker, she seemed to see dimly as in a vi- 
sion two contending parties in the air fighting 
for their bodies, the one with glorious shining 
faces and large white wings, and the other hideous 
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to behold, all black, with large white gleaming 
teeth. The two armies then divided, and two of 
those with the wings took her out of Bennett's 
arms and carried her with them into the air, whilst 
looking down upon the earth she was so rapidly 
leaving, she saw him, to save whose life she had 
sacrificed her own, in the grasp of the demons with 
the gleaming teeth, and she cried out in agony to 
her conductors to rescue her beloved, and to take 
him whither they were carrying her, but regardless 
of her prayers they carried her on stfll more swiftly, 
until at last she lost all consciousness. This sens- 
ation of fainting caused her to wake up, when she 
found herself lying on the floor at the side of her 
bed, her very night dress damp with the cold per- 
spiration into which her nightmare had thrown 
her. 

After this all further sleep for her was out of 
tho, question, and it was with the feeling of the 
greatest relief that she soon after heard the bell 
ring to call them up, and the accompanying 
cacoethes loqtwndi, which on the previous morning 
had seemed to her to be anything but agreeable, 
now sounded like music in her ears, as proving to 
her irrefragably that her companions had more of 
the substantial temporal than of the mystical 
spiritual about them, and that she had therefore 
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simply been tinder the influence of a wild and 
improbable dream. 

Her reUgions principles were too firmly fixed, 
and her spirit naturally too bright, however, to 
permit her to give way to the first feeling of deep 
gloom which this dream had left on her mind^ and 
it was therefore with her usual beaming smile that 
she greeted Kate Sinclair when they met in her 
dressing-room that morning; although she took 
the opportunity of relating the circumstance to her, 
a narrative which, spite of her efforts to conceal it 
from Grace, made a deep impression upon her. 

At twelve o'clock on Monday, Louis Raymon- 
diere arrived to give the drawing lesson, and Eu- 
genie had cause to congratulate herself upon her 
foresight in having secured the good offices of 
Isabel, as he foimd means of informing her that 
his tmcle, contrary to the expectation of his doc- 
tor, had again ralKed, and might possibly still 
linger for some months. 

Even Isabel, who was so very difficult to please, 
could not but acknowledge that her friend's lover 
was *' unexceptionable," and could not help feeling 
somewhat astonished at Eugenie's wishing to 
leave the coimtry to which his .duties tied him. 
Although Eugenie had judged her to be a kin- 
dred spirit, she was yet haply far from being able 
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to sound the depths of her intriguing heart, and 
could never have imagined any one she considered 
so entirely distingt^e, and so very charming, to be 
utterly devoid of all good principle and honour. 

After dinner, the three new girls were ordered 
to prepare their slates, books, &c., for the lesson of 
the English master, Mr Falconer. Whilst they, 
with the French girls who learnt English, were 
waiting for his arrival, Isabel took up the Life of 
Jean Jaques Rousseau, which Eugenie had lent her, 
and in which she was much interested. She be- 
came soon so- entirely engrossed by its pages as to 
be unaware of the entrance of the master, imtil 
suddenly recalled to a consciousness of the fact by 
hearing a voice, which caused a shiver of dismay 
to pervade her whole system, say, in a perfectly 
cool and collected tone, ^^ Miss Cleveland, may I 
request the favour of your attention P I do not 
allow my pupils to bring any books to the class 
but those appointed by me.*' 

Poor Isabel sat as if spell-botmd, and did not 
need to look up to assure herself that the English 
master at Madame Bourdain's and the ^^distin- 
guished stranger " on board the '^ Princess Hele- 
na,'' before whom she had so humiliated herself, 
were identical. She felt at that moment as if no- 
thing would be 80 delightful to her as to see the 
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earth open at her feet and swallow her up. When 
however she did find courage to raise her eyes, it 
was to find Mr Falconer's fixed on her with an 
expression half ironical and half pitying^ which 
immediately restored her self-possession, and caused 
her to draw herself up with even more than her 
accustomed hauteur. 

After the lesson, or we might say lessons, she 
was sought by Eugenie, who, carrying her off into 
the garden, related her disappointment about the 
recovery of her lover's uncle, and the delay and 
perhaps breaking off of their marriage in conse- 
quence. We aU know that misery loves compa- 
nionship, and so, in return for her friend's confi- 
dence, Isabel gave her a recital of the disagreeable 
scene through which she had just past, a narration 
which, although eliciting warm expressions of 
sympathy, gave the listener no little satisfaction, 
feeling that now she had one more hold upon the 
silly vain girl. 

There is too little variety in a girl's life at 
school to admit of my following my three Eng- 
lish friends day by day in their pursuits, occupa- 
tions, &c. &c. ; suffice it to say that the only 
changes they experienced up to the sixth month of 
their arrival was from the periodical substitution 

of beef and houilli for mutton and veal, soupe au 

11 
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chaux and bouillon for soupe aux lentilles and sotipe 
maigre, and the professors of drawing and music 
for those of arithmetic, English, writing, &c. 

At the end of the sixth month however, just 
OS our three exiles began to attain a tolerable pro- 
ficiency in the French language, two events oc- 
curred which were fraught with life-long results, 
both to them and Eugenie de Merlincourt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ These straggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward aimless coarse to tend. 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end." 

/^NE afternoon early in April, as Isabel, Grace, 
^-^ and Kate were, for a wonder, all walking to- 
gether in the garden, they were accosted by the 
concierge with the hitherto unheard announce- 
ment of, ^' Mesdemoiselks, on vans demands au 
sahn, et Madame desire que Mademoiselle Eugenie 
fxms y accompaffne.** 

As even the two most perfect of my heroiaes 
were, after all, only mortal, and subject to the 
little vanities and frailties (Common to that race, 
there was an immediate rush up to their small 
dressing-rooms, to make some slight additions to 
their toilets. Their innate politeness, combined 
with no little natural curiosity to know who their 
first visitor or visitors could possibly be, prevented 
more delay than was absolutely indispensable, and 

it was only after the lapse of a few seconds from 

11 • 
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the reception of Madame Concierge's message 
that the three girls, followed by my Lady Pro- 
priety^ entered Madame's salon. 

Kate, who was slightly in advance of the others, 
hastily retreated at the sight of three strangers, 
but Ghrace rushed forward with a cry of joy, and 
threw herself into the arms of her dear brother 
Harry, an example which Isabel followed, al- 
though, of course, in a modified form. The two 
young girls then turned round to greet Captain 
Leslie, casting inquiring glances at the third 
visitor, whom neither of them recognized until the 
immistakeable voice of Herbert said, " Well, girls, 
have you no welcome for your poor sunburnt, wea- 
ther-beaten brother Herbert ? *' A speech which 
caused a second edition of the embrace bestowed 
upon Harry, after which both Isabel and Ghrace re- 
collected that Kate and Eugenie were standing at 
the door unintroduced. This ceremony was soon 
performed, to the evident satisfaction of both 
Harry and Herbert, the former of whom was soon 
engrossed in an animated conversation with the 
merry Kate, and the latter with Eugenie. 

As for Bennett, he seemed for the first time in 
his life to have lost his usual self-possession, and 
once or twice, to Grace's great surprise, answered 
her questions about H!arry and himself completely 
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at random. Once in the middle of some remark 
about their journey, he had stopped abruptly, and 
passed his hand over his eyes as if bewUdered, and 
then fixed such a long, earnest look upon Grace, 
that it caused a thrill of mingled pain and delight 
to pervade her frame, instantaneously and forcibly 
reminding her of the look he had cast on her when 
dying at her feet in that hideous dream, which 
until then she had almost forgotten. This remin- 
iscence had the effect of completely silencing 
Grace, who for the rest of the visit vied with Ben- 
nett himself in taciturnity. She was however soon 
roused from her reverie by the blithe voice of Har- 
ry, asking her if she had taken the vow of sflence ? 
Zi when she intended entering upon her noviti- 
ate at the convent of the " Smura Grises ? " Al- 
though his gaiety jarred painfully upon her feel- 
ings, yet for her dear brother's sake she tried to 
assume her usual cheerfulness, and so far succeeded 
that Harry, now looking at her steadily for the 
first time, exclaimed, ** There, now you look like 
my own bright little sister again ; but, by Jove ! 
Qracie, darling, why you have grown all at once 
from a child into a woman, and, by Venus ! a beau- 
tifrd one too. All in six months too. Mind, 
little one, you don't let any mustached French- 
man run away with your heart. There is only one 
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man in the whole world I conaider good enough 
for my peerless Gracie^" 

As he said this^ his eye rested for one instant 
only on Bennett^ who was standing looking out of 
the window in an attitude of the deepest despond- 
ency. 

Grrace caught the glance^ and turned first red 
as a sunset in summer^ and then pale as the re- 
flection of the moonlight on the face of a corpse. 
And yet she neither knew nor asked herself '^ why 
this emotion P '^ 

And now the three yoimg men rose to leave^ 
having first requested Eugenie to ask Madame 
Bourdain to permit the sisters and Kate Sinclair 
to go out with them the following day, which for- 
tunately happened to be a Jour de fete. After- 
some demur a cause des convenances the required 
permission was granted^ and the adieux were made 
with a cheerful " a demain " on both sides. 

Eugenie retired with Isabel to help her make a 
few alterations in her only robe de fete, and Grace 
and Kate adjourned to the garden, there to discuss 
the pleasure they anticipated on the morrow, call- 
ing their mutual friend Marie to make her a parti- 
cipator of their joyful expectations. 

While Eugenie was still sitting in Isabel's 
cabinet de toilette, for it was recreation time, a note 
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uras brought to her from her mother's doctor, say- 
ing that she was very ill, and desired to see her 
daughter immediately. Eugenie at once took the 
letter to Madame, asking her permisBion to obey 
the summons, which (on that faithful guardian's 
learning that an old woman was waiting below to 
accompany the young girl) she was allowed to do. 

And now the much-wished-for morning came 
round, and with it came the three visitors of the 
preceding day, " all in a chaise and pair " to fetch 
the young girls. 

They first visited the unrivalled gallery of 
paintings at the Louvre, then inspected the Go- 
belins, La Sainte Ghapelle, the Madaleine, Notre 
Dame, and finally PSre la Chaise (Bennett feel- 
ing some slight curiosity to visit the spot where 
his father was buried), after which they repaired to 
the Maison Dor^e, where the young men had en- 
gaged a private room, and had ordered a dinner 
which none but a French oumnier could have 
served up. 

After dinner they strolled down the Botdevards, 
with the intention of going into Tortoni's to eat 
some of his celebrated ices. On the way Harry, 
having found mt'ans to got Gi'ace apart from the 
rest for a few minutes, said, "Do you kno^ 
Gracie, that ever since Leslie passed th^, I 
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with me at the Vicarage he has been quite an al- 
tered man. Before that visit, however reserved 
and moody he might be to others, with me he was 
always frank and cheerful ; now at times he will 
shun even me for days together, and only make 
his appearance to the regiment when on duty. Do 
you think it possible he may have conceived a 
passion for either Mary or Isabel ? If the former, 
he wiU have been surely refused, for I am con- 
vinced she will remain faithfcd to poor Seaton*s 
memory; whilst if the latter, he may have been 
tormented by her affectation and eccentricities^ and 
despaired of gaining her heart; either way it 
would account for the change that has come over 
him, and is the only solution of the mystery I can 
hit upon. What think you, little sister ? " 

Now although Grace could not help feeling to 
imdefinable sentiment of annoyance that she her- 
self had been entirely left out in her brother's 
speculations as to the object of his friend's attach- 
ment, she nevertheless answered him very sweetly 
that she herself had noticed the great alteration 
which had taken place in Captain Leslie, but that 
she did not think it could proceed from a hopeless 
passion for either of their sisters, their acquaint- 
ance having been so short. 

This reasoning to Harry, who had fallen in 
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and out of love all in the conrse of one single day, 
was not very conclusive, but he said : — 

" Well, Gracie ! I only hope you may be right, 
for I should be deeply grieved that so true a friend 
as Leslie has always been to me should be ren- 
dered unhappy by any one connected with me. 
You women have so much more tact than we men, 
that suppose now you try to find out what is the 
matter with him, just for my sake you know; 
you are always the confidante of our troubles at 
home, and perhaps may succeed with him also. 
You cannot imagine, love, what trouble I had to 
persuade him to come with me to Paris to meet 
Herbert and to see you ; sometimes he would con- 
sent and appear quite delighted at the prospect, 
but the next minute he would relapse into his now 
frequent fits of gloom, and refuse to leave the 
barracks. You know I have always been called 
* Democritus * in the regiment, and now our fellows 
have christened Leslie ' Heraclitus.' By the by, 
Gracie, what a charming girl that friend of yours 
is ! I never saw any one, excepting your dear little 
self and Mary, who so fully realized my beau ideal 
of a true woman as she does. Fancy a fellow 
finding such a sweet creature as that in his rooms 
when he came in in the evening, tired with a 
long day's hard drill! Why with the thought 
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of such a woman as tliat throwing her white arms 
round your neck, and thanking God first for your 
safety, and then that you have done your duty to 
your Queen and country, it would be enough to 
inspire a man with more than mortal courage. 
Why I would volunteer to lead a forlorn hope for 
such a reward as that ! " 

Grace listened to her brother*s enthusiastic 
raptures with the greatest delight, for one of her 
most cherished castles in the air was to see her 
dearest friend united to her noble-hearted brother 
Harry, and you may be sure therefore that she 
did not respond coldly to his rhapsodies, rather 
adding fuel to the fire. When he had for the 
twentieth time declared that her eyes were the 
most splendid he had ever seen in his life, even 
the poor little " turnup ^' being affirmed to impart 
spirituality to the face, Grace suddenly remem- 
bered that it was hardly polite in them to separate 
themselves so long from the others, and suggested 
that they should join the rest of the party. As 
they quickened their steps for that purpose, Harry 
said to Grace in a low tone : — 

" Grace, what has come over Isabel ? I thought 
her manners ridiculous and disagreeable enough 
at Cranforth, but now they are ten times more so. 
An indescribable change seems to have come over 
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her, and one that I fear our poor father and 
mother will deplore. Beneath that assumed dig- 
nified manner of hers there seems to be running a 
deep under-current of flippancy ; in short, it ap- 
pears to me as if the tone of her mind has imder- 
gone a partial demoralization, and once or twice I 
have found her mocking at subjects which our 
parents have taught us to speak of with respect 
and awe, and once at dinner she uttered a double 
entendre, of which six months ago she would not 
have imderstood the meaning. Can you accoimt 
for it in any other way, Gracie P Can she have 
formed any bad acquaintances at school think 

youP" 

Before Grace had time to reply they foimd 
themselves at the door of Tortoni's, where the 
others were awaiting them. Once seated roimd 
one of the little tables there, there was no further 
opportunity for her to impart to him her fears of 
the influence for evil that Eugenie de Merlin- 
court's companionship was having upon the too 
easily led Isabel. Alas ! but for that inauspicious 
interruption how much of after-sorrow and re- 
morse might have been saved Isabel Cleveland ! 

The conversation now turned upon Herbert. 
He had been excessively amused and somewhat 
gratified at the fact of his sisters not having 
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recognized in the tall, sun-burnt, hirsute young 
man of one-and-twenty the awkward, beardless 
boy, all arms and legs, who had left them little less 
than four years before. It was easy to see that 
the increased growth of the physique had in no 
wise weakened that of the morale^ for it was with 
a vivacity and " embroidering," that would have 
done honour to a Munchausen, that he related dif- 
ferent incidents in his life at Malta — ^anecdotes of 
the regiment — which of course was " the crack one 
of the army," and finally, a description of his 
journey home, which had been performed vift 
Marseilles. 

During a momentary pause Kate Sinclair said 
to him : — 

" Grace tells me you are very fond of chemistry. 
Did you find much scope in Malta for the pursuit 
of that study ? " 

Herbert, who possessed a great deal of the 
sensitiveness of very young men, thought she was 
laughing at him, and replied coldly : — 

" I am extremely soriy. Miss Sinclair, that I 
cannot afford you any information on the subject, 
as really, in spite of Grace's assertion to the con- 
trary, I have not the slightest taste for, or know- 
ledge of, that science." 

Kate, finding she had imconsciously given the 
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young man offence, apologized^ a proceeding which 
made him heartily ashamed of his momentary fit 
of ni-hmnour, and turning to Grace, said, — 

'' What put such an idea as that into your head, 
Gra^ie ? '* 

^'Because I remember when I was quite a 
little girl your getting into disgrace with papa for 
doing some mischief to the garden in trying some 
experiment in chemistry, and so I fancied you 
were still fond of it/' 

Herbert had eyidently forgotten the circimi- 
stance, but Harry recollected it, and recounted it, 
with Sally Beesom's remarks thereon, to the great 
amusement of both Bennett and Kate. 

Par parenthese, dear reader, did this especial 
trait of human nature ever come under your par- 
ticular observation? viz. the impossibility some 
people find in realizing the fact that a person can 
ever outgrow or outlive either a taste, habit, or 
peculiarity. I do not mean, understand, simply bad 
and vicious ones, as I do not wish to be convicted 
of so egregious a platitude, nor have the proverb 
of "give a dog a bad name, &c.," thrown in my teeth, 
no, I mean just harmless follies. For instance, I 
knew one lady whose son when a boy was so timid 
that he could never go to bed without having one 
of his elder brothers to sit up in the room with him 
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until lie fell asleep. In the due course of time this 
boy grew to be a man, and with his youth had of 
course lost his timidity, a fewit which his mother 
could never bring herself to realize. Even after 
he became a married man and had children of his 
own she still firmly believed the old habit clung 
to him. On one occasion, when I was staying with 
her, he wrote to say he was coming down to stay 
with her for a few days, but as his wife was not 
very well she would not be able to accompany him. 
This threw the old lady into a flutter of anxiety as 
to what she should do with him at night. I said 
very innocently, " Why, put him in the spare room 
to be sure! " " Ah I yes, my dear, of course, but 
who shall I get to sleep with him ? '* replied my 
friend in a helpless, lachrymose tone. 

" Sleep with him ! " I exclaimed. 

" Why, yes, to be sure, do not you know that 
John never could sleep in a room alone from a 
boy ? The last time he came down without his 
wife I happened fortunately to have one of Lizzie's 
boys here, so I put up another bed in the spare 
room, and asked him as a favour to let the child 
sleep there. Of course now he is a man I am ob- 
liged to arrange the matter without pretending to 
know that he is timid." 

Dost understand, my reader ? 
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Our friends, having now finished their ices, left 
the eqfe to return to Madame Bonrdain's. This 
time Grace, agreeably to Harry's wish, contrived to 
walk with Bennett (an arrangement which caused 
all the blood to fly from his face to his heart, and 
made the strong man for a few seconds totter like 
an infant), whilst Harry gave his arm to Kate, and 
Herbert to Isabel. As Herbert saw his brother 
and friend each walk off with a pretty companion, 
leaving him with only a sister (a convenient but 
very imromantic relative), he felt inclined to look 
upon himself as a slightly ill-used individual, but 
as Isabel entertained him with anecdotes of her 
dear friend Eugenie's amiability, beauty, &c., Her- 
bert, who was very susceptible, and had been much 
struck by her appearance the preceding day, very 
philosophically said to himself, si *' elk rCest pas 
la rose, elle a vecu auprh d^elle,^* and was really 
quite astonished when they arrived at Madame 
Bourdaui's door to find how quickly the time had 
passed. 

And now for a few words about Captain LesUe. 
He had gone down to Cranforth an atheist and 
sceptic at heart, a man scofElng at all idea of any- 
thing like real goodness and true happiness, and 
utterly disbelieving in woman's virtue and dis- 
interested love. When he had made the vow on 
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crossing Mr Cleveland's threshold to spare all there, 
it was with the firm conviction on his part, that if 
they were saved it would only be because he had 
so sworn. He fully believed that if he pleased he 
might say, with Julius Caesar, Vent, Vidiy Vict, but 
for Harry's sake he would give up the rdle of a 
"conquering hero." The atmosphere of purity 
reigning there, and the unaffected modesty of the 
three sisters (for spite of Isabel's absurdities he 
did her the justice to exonerate her from all 
imputation of levity), caused him imwillingly to 
acknowledge that he had been mistaken in his 
estimate of human nature, and gave him the first 
real longing he had experienced since Blanche's 
death to be a good man. 

He did not acknowledge to himself (for, to 
speak the truth, he did not imderstand his own 
feelings) how much this regret for his past life 
and yearning after a better one was to be attri- 
buted to the influence of Grace's unfeigned piety 
and universal charity ; but such it was, however, 
and we have seen him for the first time in his 
life struggling against his unholy passions, imtil 
irritated to find that she for whom (although he 
did not confess it) he was making the sacrifice 
had not defended him as warmly as he felt he 
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should have defended her had any one dared to 

speak against her. 

" Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! " 

The effect this woonded feeling had had in 
breaking down all his newly-formed good resolu- 
tions we have also seen, and the after-remorse 
he had experienced we have learnt from Harry's 
conversation with Grace. And yet why he should 
be seized with this remorse now, when he had 
committed the same crime dozens of times before, 
he could not conceive imtil that day, when, sitting 
in Madame Bourdain's drawing-room, Grace, who 
in six months had changed from the child into 
the woman, burst upon his dazzled sight in all 
her bright young ^beauty. With the lovely vision 
came the startling conviction to Bennett's heart 
that he loved her madly^ and to love one so 
pure and gentle he felt must be to him, the blas^ 
man of the world, to love in vain. With this 
knowledge came a deep and settled despair, down, 
down, down to the very bottom* of his heart, 
causing poor Harry to exclaim ruefully, when 
they met at the breakfast the next morning, 
that the change of scene, instead of having done 

his Mend good, seemed to have plimged him into 

12 
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a more Stygian gloom than ever. But he conld 
not say the same thing in the evening, for he 
and Bennett seemed to have changed characters ; 
and whilst he appeared to have enrolled himself 
a member of the Heraclitus fraternity, the latter 
seemed to have declared himself a follower of the 
Democritns brotherhood. 

The change that had been operated in Ben- 
nett^fl mind was occasioned by that simple act of 
Grace's in going up to his side on leaving Tor- 
toni's, instead of remaining pertinaciously at 
Harry's side, as she had done at the commence- 
ment of the day/ with the view, as he imagined, 
of avoiding him. 

As he walked by her side along the Boulevards 
and through the Champs Elys^es on that lovely 
April evening, with her little hand resting so 
confidingly on his arm, he felt such a rush of 
mighty loTe and tumultuoiw joy in hia heart, 
that he impiously exclaimed mentally, ''Can the 
believer's heaven contain greater deUghts than 
this?" 

And strange to say that, although his answers 
to Grace's affectionate questions about Harry 
were entirely irrelevant and sometimes incoher- 
ent, yet she could not but confess, on thinking 
over the matter some hours later, that if she had 
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not been able to elicit from her companion the 

cause of his late imliappiness, sbe had somehow 

done him good^ for that the dark doud had 

entirely left his brow, and as in parting from 

her she had looked up into his face she had 

remarked that it appeared quite glorious in its 

brightness and supernatural beauty. 

As for Harry, Oupid had, through the agency 

of the merry Kate Sinclair, driven every arrow in 

his quiver right through his victim's heart ! 

On returning to the school the concierge put 

a note into Isabel's hand, which on opening 

proved to be from Eugenie, telling her that she had 

foimd her mother dangerously ill, and the doctor 

had declared that she could not survive the attack 

many days, adding, that at her dying parent's 

request she had written to beg her chere amie 

to ask her father to make inquiries in England 

for an officer of the name of St John Harvey, 

formerly in the Foot, who was her (Madame 

de Merlincourt's) brother, and who would, she 

thought, if appealed to, come to see her on her 

death-bed, and probably relieve her mind about 

the future of her orphaned daughter. 

As it was too late that night to post a letter, 

Isabel waited till her brothers came to see them 

on the following morning, when she showed 

12* 
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Eugenie's note to Harry, and asked his advice as 
to how she ought to act about it. Harry told her 
that as he was obliged to return to England at 
once he would himself make the necessary in- 
quiries at the Horse Guards and the Clubs for her 
friend's uncle, and make a point of going to see 
him without any delay, to represent to him the 
sad condition of his sister and niece, and endeavour 
to prevail upon him to go to their assistance. In 
the mean time he advised Isabel to write a note to 
Mademoiselle de Merlincourt to tell her of his 
plan, and to assure her that she might expect to 
hear from him on the subject, if not to see her 
imcle himself, before the end of the week ; which 
Isabel accordingly did, Herbert very kindly and 
disinterestedly (P) offering to be the tmwinged 
Mercury on the occasion. Madame Bourdain's 
presence was then requested, that they might ask 
her permission for the three yoimg girls to go out 
with them as on the preceding day^ but not aU 
their rhetoric could induce Madame to sanction 
such a breach of discipline and les convenances 
a second time, as she declared it would give a bad 
name to her establishment if three dashing-looking 
young men were seen coming two consecutive 
days to fetch three of her chores iHves out ; so ban 
gre, mal grS^ the friends were obliged to content 
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themselves with another couple of hours* cosy 
chat in the mlon, and then, laden with all sorts of 
loving messages for the dear ones at home, and 
recommendations not to forget poor Eugenie in 
her trouble, they rose to take their leave, Harry 
giving Kate (who did not appear at aU offended) 
a much warmer pressure of the hand than their 
short acquaintance rendered necessary ; and Ben- 
nett giving Grace a glance at once passionate and 
fiill of regret, which forcibly reminded her a 
second time of her dream, and enclosing her tiny 
hand in a firm clasp, while murmuring softly in 
her ear " we mmt meet again, and soon," which 
conveyed to the trembling girl's heart a delightful 
feeling of protection and support, which from that 
hour seemed to encircle her as with a halo of 
light. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Pictures like these, dear madam, to design 
Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line ; 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke alone can hit them right : 
Eor how should equal colours do the knack ! 
GameHons, who could paint in white and hlack ! 
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TjlLINOR HARVEY was as loving and loveable 
-*-^ a lassie as ever received a dozen valentines 
on the 14tli of February, or disturbed the devo- 
tions on a sabbath-day of about a score of village 
beaux. So Ugbt-bearted, merry, unselfish,, and 
obliging was she to all, that she had acquired by 
universal consent the title of "Mapleton Sun- 
beam." 

Even her rivals forgot to be spiteM, and only 
showed their annoyance at her too great attractive- 
ness by affectionately urging upon her the ad- 
visability of her marrying, thinking thus to get 
her out of their way; a piece of advice which 
Miss Elinor seemed in no hurry to follow. 
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Elinor, or, as she was called by her " familiars/* 
" Nellie," was the only child of General Harvey, 

the colonel of the regiment, an oflScer who 

had highly distinguished himself both in India, 
the Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

It is needless to say that the brave old officer 
did not share in the soUcitude of the Mapleton 
belles, lest his sweet Nellie should defer establish- 
ing herself in life until it was too lat^. No, in- 
deed ! the anticipation of the day when his Uttle 
sunbeam would be taken from him to illumine the 
home of some happier mortal was fraught with 
acute pain to him, for she was all that remained to 
him of his beloved wife. 

General Harvey had, when an enmgn, fallen in 
love with the daughter of his colonel, but as she 
had no money, and he only that derived from his 
ensigncy, it was agreed that they should wait to 
be married until he had obtamed his company, 
which event happened just fourteen years after he 
had been first gazetted to the regiment- 

The faithful lovers were then married at once, 
and in one short year afterwards Captain- Harvey 
followed the remains of the beloved of his youth 
to the grave, and returned alone to his home 
80 lately made blest, and so soon made desolate. 
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He was too g^ood a man to sorrow as one with- 
out hope, but it was remarked by his brother 
officers that, although as actively kind and bene- 
volent as before, from that day he was rarely seen 
to smile. 

Upon his daughter, whom he had christened 
Elinor, after his wife, he lavished the tender care 
and devotion of a mother, instilling into her mind 
the principles of pure religion, and a deep love 
and reverence for everything good and holy. 

At the time at which our tale opens Nellie 
was just eighteen, very petite in figure, lithe and 
graceful as a gazelle, with a pro&sion of golden 
(not red^ mind you !) ringlets, which might fairly 
have represented perpetual motion, for as her body 
was as active as her mind her little ladyship's 
curls stood a good chance of gaining the prize for 
that important discovery ; her wee mouth was a 
perfect Cupid's bow ; her large blue eyes literally 
dazzling with light; she was, in fact, one of 
Nature's masterpieces on a small scale, one of the 
most bewitchingly fascinating and irresistibly 
loving little creatures in the world. 

A singular anomaly too was Nellie, for — a 
thorough romp when with children, the most in- 
defatigable dancer at the neighbouring quadrille 
parties, and the leader and getter-up of all the pic- 
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nics and pleasure-parties about — she was yet the 
most tender and unwearied of nurses to the sick^ 
the most sympathizing and considerate of friends to 
the poor, and the most devoted of daughters to her 
father. She had one fault, though, that marred the 
perfection of her character and made her mortal, 
and that was pride — ^not pride of the petty grovel- 
ling species, but of that sort designated by the 
world as "proper pride/' but which He who 
was the most humble of men surely did not 
possess. 

From the squire's eldest son down to the 
churchwarden's yoimgest all had laid themselves 
and their worldly possessions at the feet of the Ut- 
tle beauty, but to one and all she had with the 
greatest gentleness, but firmly, declared she could 
not leave her father. 

One summer morning, as the General was 
reading his newspaper in the library, Nellie seated 
cosily on an ottoman at his feet, the tidy house- 
maid announced a visitor. Both father and daugh- 
ter rose from their seats and bowed to the stranger, 
the former advancing towards him with an air of 
polite inquiry, and the latter making her exit 
through the window leading out into the garden. 

Harry's (for Harry it was) tale was soon told, 
and he found, to his delight, that all the argu- 
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ments and persuasions with which he had gone 
down to Mapleton to induce General Harvey to 
forgive his dying sister were not needed^ for the 
good old man was loud in his expressions of grati- 
tude to Harry for having found his relative for 
him, as he^ been seeLg her for yearB. but 
without success, and had at last given up the 
search in despair^ thinking she wbs dead. 

He questioned Harry eagerly as to the illness 
of his sister, about her child, whether she appeared 
to have proper medical and other attendance, &c., 
and announced his intention of leaving Mapleton 

tt.. v.^ »»i.g to g, « p.™ 

Nellie was then called in, that she might be 
made acquainted with Harry's communication, and 
prepare all that was necessary for her fietther's 
journey. 

General Harvey then bethought himself that 
he had not asked his kind informant to take any 
refreshment, and so ordered a substantial lunch to 
be brought in. Whilst Harry was eating it, he, 
too, suddenly bethought himself that in the excite- 
ment of his generous purpose he had entirely for- 
gotten to give the General his card, an error which 
he hastened to rectify. On looking at it the Gen- 
eral started, and then looking keenly at the young 
man, exclaimed, ''Harry Cleveland! why, surely 
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you must be the son of my old college friend^ 
Hemy Cleveland, who went into the Church, and 
is now, I hear, living somewhere down in Kent." 

Harry assured him that his father answered 
just that description, which caused the old General 
nearly to wring his hand off with pleasure, saying, 
" God bless you, my boy ! You are a good son of a 
good father. Your coming all this way out of 
your road to look after the brother of a poor dy- 
ing woman, a task which imder the circumstances 
you very naturally anticipated might prove a 
thankless one, is an act worthy of your noble fa- 
ther himself." 

It was then arranged that they should go as 
far as London together, as both were obliged to 
take that capital on the way to their separate 
destinations. 

Nellie was partially consoled for her father's 
temporary absence by the promise that if her 
aunt recovered he would bring both her and Eu- 
genie back with him, and that in any case he 
would bring her a cousin to love and make a sis- 
ter of. 

Before they parted at the Euston Square 
Station, General Harvey asked Harry for his sis- 
ters' address in Paris that he might go and see them, 
and also exacted a promise from the young man that 
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he would pay a visit to him at Mapleton before he 
went out with his regiment to India. 

General Harvey proceeded to Paris with all 
speed, and arrived there just in time to embrace 
his dying sister, and to set her mind at rest as to 
the fiiture of her child. 

The General, having made aU the necessary 
arrangements for the funeral and followed his 
sister to the grave, desired his niece to hold her- 
self in readiness to accompany him to England on 
the following day, there to take up her home with 
him and her cousin Nellie. 

Now although Eugenie had felt some little na- 
tural grief at the death of her mother, it was not 
sufficiently overwhelming to prevent her from 
thinking with exultation of the new path of am- 
bition opening to her in la perfide Albion, 
Now that she had obtained the very summit of 
her hopes, she had decided that Isabel Cleveland 
could no longer be of any use to her, and that 
therefore it would be as well to drop the acquaint- 
ance; besides which, her extreme beauty might 
stand in her way in the execution she intended 
committing on the hearts of the English beaux. 
Prom motives of policy, however, she found herself 
obliged to reverse her decision, as her imcle had 
spoken to her in warm terms of Harry's kindness. 
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and of his intention to go and see his young fa- 
vourite's sisters, and to invite them to pay their 
first visit after their return home to his house. 
Her present r6k of course was to propitiate her uncle 
in every way in her power, and to appear deeply 
grateful for every kindness ever shown her, so she 
immediately launched out into warm praises of 
" dear Isabel " and " sweet Grace," their beauty 
and amiability, &c., asking to be allowed to go 
with her uncle to the school to say " good-bye " to 
them and Stephanie d'Orton^ a permission which 
the General readily granted. 

When the old concierge appeared again with 
the announcement that Isabel and Grace were 
wanted in the drawing-^pom, the latter laugh- 
ingly exclaimed, " Well, they say it never rains 
but it pours, and this is a practical illustration of 
the adage; why, we had been here a whole six 
months without receiving a visitor, and now we 
have so many that I really think we shall be 
obliged to adopt the new fashion of sending out 
cards of ' At home ' one day at least a week." 

On entering the salon Eugenie advanced to 
embrace them with immense effusion, and then 
turned round to introduce them to her " bon et 
cher oncle.^^ The General won Gracie's heart at 
once by speaking in enthusiastic terms of her fa- 
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ther and favourite brother^ and Isabel's from bis 
distmguisbed appearance and gend^nanly man- 
ners. 

Whilst Eugenie was down-stairs bidding 
Stephanie "good-bye/* and giving her certain 
messages for Louis Eaymondi^re when he came 
that afternoon, General Harvey took that oppor- 
tunity of asking the two sisters a few questions 
about the disposition, habits, and tastes of his 
niece. Fortunately for Orace, Isabel did flit give 
her time to answer, but launched forth into warm 
eulogiums on her friend, causing the old man in- 
tense gratification that he had found a companion 
for his sweet Nellie so every way unexceptionable. 

And now the adieijx were made, and the 
General and his niece rose to go, the former hav- 
ing made the two girls promise to spend some 
weeks with them as soon after their return to 
England as their parents could spare them. 

Nellie's sorrow at her aunt's death (she hav- 
ing never seen her) was more than counterbal- 
anced by the prospect of having a companion of 
her own age, and that a cousin, almost a sister, 
as she thought. With her own hands she ar- 
ranged Eugenie's bed-room, putting into it many 
little cherished ornaments, hanging over the man- 
telpiece a portrait of her aunt taken before her 
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marriage, so that the poor orphan might fed she 
had in her new home all but the living presence of 
her mother. 

At last, on the evening of the seventh day 
from her father's departure, when Nellie had 
arranged and re-arranged her cousin's room at 
least a dozen times (to the great discontent of the 
old housekeeper, who had Uved in the family since 
Nellie's birth, and who looked upon the arrival of 
the ^'Ibreign lady" with a jealous eye), and her 
patience was quite exhausted, her father and cou- 
sin arrived. 

After tenderly embracing the former, she 
threw her*" arms round Eugenie's neck, and tried 
to express, at the same time, her warm sympathy 
and loving welcome, to which she only responded 
in a cold tone, and in a slightly foreign accent, 
" Thank you, cousin, you are very kind, but will 
you let your maid show me to my room P " 

Poor Nellie experienced a painful revulsion of 
feeling at a reception so different from what she 
had pictured to herself, but then, with the happy 
buoyancy of her temperament, she decided that it 
would be all right on the morrow, and that her 
cousin was, perhaps, only tired with her journey, 
and reminded of her loss by the sight of one who 
was herself motherless, so she busied herself in 
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preparing an inviting tea for the weary travellers, 
of which Eugenie scarcely partook, repairing to 
her room directly afterwards. 

On arriving at Mapleton Court Eugenie had 
quite made up her mind to fascinate her uncle (of 
whose mental endowments she had not formed a 
very high opinion), and to get the reins of govern- 
ment in the house into her own hands, and having 
persuaded herself that Nellie, from never having 
been beyond the limits of Mapleton, must of%ieces- 
sity be a perfect nonentity, who would never ven- 
ture to resist her, she had not taken the trouble of 
expressing much cordiality at their first meeting. 
But before the first week was over, she, with her 
usual penetration, saw the policy of changing her 
tactics ; she felt instinctively that to gain an influ- 
ence over them she must assume a goodness and 
sincerity of heart which she was far from possess- 
ing ; it was evident too to her, that however mild 
and affectionate her uncle might be, there were 
certain stem lines about the mouth, indicating 
both strength of will and firmness of purpose, 
quialities which she did not care to test. 

As to Nellie, she had not been a day with her 
without understanding her character a fond, and 
she at once decided that her cousin's pride would 
be a stumbling-block in the way of some of her 
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clierislied plans; however, we will do her the 
justice to say that even %he was in a measure fas- 
cinated by Nellie's loyeable qualities, and was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that if it were 
possible to find one purely unselfish person in this 
world, that one was her cousin Nellie, from which 
favourable judgment resulted a resolution to re- 
frain from sacrificing her (unless the temptation 
should prove too strong) in her ambitious projects 
of obtaining a rich husband. 

It may be readily believed that Nellie's time 
had not been so entirely taken up during her father's 
absence in making preparations for the comfort of 
the new comer as to prevent her from informing 
all her young friends of the anticipated arrival, 
and giving them the glowing description of her 
cousin's beauty contcdned in General Harvey's first 
letter, so that it will not be a subject of wonder to 
our readers to hear, that on the first Sunday of 
Eugenie's sojourn at Mapleton the church was 
more than usually crowded with the new belle's 
expectant admirers, and not too well pleased rivals. 

I am sadly afraid that on that sabbath-day 

the good rector's sermon did not meet with that 

undivided attention from either one or the other, 

that the grandeur of its subject, or the impressive- 

ness of its delivery, demanded. 

13 
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By one and all of the young men Eugenie 
was pronounced " superb/* a perfect " Juno ;" the 
Squire's eldest son (NeUie's old adorer) declared 
she was a '^ stunner/* and announced his intention 
of calling his next new horse by her name. 

Of course the young ladies convened a meeting 
between the services to discuss the new planet 
that had appeared in their q)here. Some-declared 
that she was too tall for grace, others that her 
complexion was swarthy, her nose too long, and 
her appearance too mascuUne for beauty, all pro- 
fessing to believe that she would nevefr "take" 
with their brothers and male friends, and, in fact, 
as is too often the way with yoimg ladies, picking 
the new beUe into shreds. 

Fie ! fie ! you irresistibly spiteful and be- 
witchingly malicious Kttle darlings, why wiU you 
always conclude any kind thing you feel called 
upon to say of one another, with a " but " — 
and a sagacious nod of the;headP Now I know 
that if I were a woman, and had done anything 
wrong (supposing the sex of the jury depended 
upon that of the prisoner), I would petition the 
Queen, the Lord Chancellor, or some friend in 
parliament, to let me have a jury of men ; I might 
get off with a fine then, but in the other case 
I am convinced there would not be " an atom left 
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of my anatomy." You cruel little monBters, you 
would vote no punishment severe enough for me. 

An extract from a letter written by Eugenie to 
her friend Stephanie, under cover to the concierge, 
about six weeks after her arrival in England, will 
give the reader an insight into the state of things 
at Mapleton at this time. 

" Private. 

"My dear Stephanie, 

" The receipt of your last letter gave me 
great pleasure, as I began to think you had quite 
forgotten your old friend Eugenie. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Is it really true that ce petit bete de Louis re- 
members me with affection, not to say love P Give 
him mes souvenirs affectuewxy and above all things, 
chere amie, do not let him suspect a word of what I 
am about to tell you, for if his uncle should die 
shortly, and my schemes here fail, I might be glad 
to faU back upon him. 

" I have already given you a description of my 
life here, it is still as ennuyeux as ever, and were 
it not for a promise of my imcle's to let Nellie and 
myself spend a month in London during the sea- 
son^ I should die of inaction. 

" I am quite tired now of fascinating the vil- 
lage beaux, and reforming the dress^ and polishing 

13 ♦ 
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the manners of the village belles, and long for a 
wider field of action, for I feel as if I were made 
for great things, and hope to return next winter to 
my beloved Paris and you, with a husband, pas 
trap bSte, and as rich as Croesus. Would not thalT 
be glorious P And would not we have charming 
petits soupers at the Maison Dor^e P 

" I do not think I am a great favourite with 
the people about here, the fathers and mothers are 
afraid of me for their sons (entre nom, the parents 
here are not quite so anxious to have penniless 
daughters-in-law as we are led to suppose Id bas)^ 
the girls jealous, and all the young men spiteM, 
as I have been imder the painful necessity of revis- 
ing them. 

" Poor, silly fools, to think I could be caught 
with aught but a golden hook ! 

" I ought to have excepted Mr Sydney Fan- 
shawe, the son of a squire {une espece de Milord) 
in the neighbourhood, who was formerly a lover of 
my cousin's, but who is now so infatuated with 
your humble servant that he lavishes upon me 
the most handsome and convenient presents, and 
dBhes me to marry him at once. 

" As he will at his father's death be very rich 
I have thought it politic to accept him, urging my 
mother's recent death as an excuse for not being 
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married at once. Untre nomy I intend to wait and 
see if I cannot get a better chance in London. 

"Would not the saintly Nellie's large eyes 
(they are really superb) open with wonder and 
horror at the sight of this letter P Both she and 
her father think me a miracle of propriety and 
good feelings a little too reserved perhaps^ but in 
other respects unexceptionable ; such, however, is 
not evidently the opinion of the old housekeeper, 
Janet, who watches me about like a police detect- 
ive, and has, I am sure, grave suspicions of the 
sincerity of my conduct ; maia peu mHmporte ! she 
is too insignificant to be in my way. 

** I can see (a fact to which Nellie's devotion- 
makes her blind) that my uncle's health is failing ; 
I trust fervently that this may not prevent our 
trip to London, as I wish to be settled before the 
end comes. I suffered too severely at the death of 
my mother to wish to be present at a similar scene. 

" Write to me soon, and tell me all the Paris 
news and your own confidences, everything con- 
nected with you interests your loving friend, 

" Eugenie de Mbrlinoourt. 

« 8th of March, 185—. 

" P.S. Do not forget to give my message to 
Louis.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

''Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice." 

A BOXJT a month after Eugenie had despatched 
^^■^ the above letter to her friend, as General 
Harvey was sitting at tea with his daughter and 
niece, the housemaid opened the door of the pretty 
cheerfcd room in which they were sitting and an- 
nounced " Sir Ernest Astor," upon which General 
Harvey advanced towards the new comer with ex- 
tended hands, expressing great pleasure at seeing 
him. 

Sir Ernest Astor was the only son of Sir Wil- 
liam Astor, General Harvey's dearest friend and 
college companion, with whom, up to the time of 
his death, some ten years before, he had been on 
terms of the most intimate friendship. On the 
birth of a son. Sir "William had begged his old 
friend to stand sponsor for him, which he did, but 
as since his father's death Sir Ernest had been 
traveUing in foreign countries. General Harvey 
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had not seen his favourite godson for many years 
until that autumn evening. 

With great pride the old General introduced 
his visitor to his " Penates/* as he fondly called 
Nellie and Eugenie, adding that he hoped they 
would soon become excellent friends. 

Sir Ernest shook hands with the two young 
girls very cordially, surveying them with signs 
of respectM but uneqidvocal admiration. 

Sir Ernest was indeed a noble specimen of 
Gk)d's noblest work, Man. He was of tall, com- 
manding figure, his brow, on which intellect had 
stamped her indeUble impress, was broad and 
high, his features too massive perhaps for per- 
fect beauty, but relieved from all imputation of 
heaviness by a pair of lustrous eyes, his smile 
was soft and sweet as that of a woman, and he 
was altogether, in fact, "just such a man" (as 
Eugenie acknowledged to herself that night on 
laying her head on her pillow) "as would make 
a woman follow him blindly to the end of the 
world," — an opinion which she was qidte ready 
to confirm on hearing from her uncle that he 
was possessed of a clear rent-roll of twenty 
thousand a year^ with a splendid estate in Hamp- 
shire, and a town house in Portland Place. 

General Harvey, with his usual hospitality, 
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sent at once for Sir Ernest's portmanteau from 
tlie neighbouring inn, and insisted upon Iiis 
making Mapleton Court his home until such 
time as his business or pleasure should call him 
elsewhere, which the young man, nothing loath, 
consented to do; and the eyening passed de- 
lightfully to all, and all parties retired for the 
night mutually pleased, and with bright anti- 
cipations of the coming morrow. 

What a happy time was passed by the two 
cousins, and what an immense amoimt of work 
they got through in the way of climbing the 
hills, and taking unheard-of walks, to show Sir 
Ernest all the beautiful points of scenery in 
which that part of England abounds. Even 
Eugenie's naturally pale cheek assumed some- 
what of the tint of the rose from excitement 
and pleasure; and certainly she did look glori- 
ously beautiful, a truth which Sir Ernest was 
not slow to acknowledge. 

A wonderful and complete change had now 
come over the young girl; in the place of that 
pamful expr^on of unrest in her eyes, they 
were filled with the most attractive softness and 
languor. 

Love, ay, love had transformed the haughty, 
intriguing, unscrupulous girl into a tender and 
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loyeable woman, the evil spirit had been effect- 
ually exorcised by the boy-god. 

Everything too at this time seemed to favour 
her, for her fiance was away in London trans- 
acting some important business for his father, 
so that he could not come between her and her 
new-found happiuess. 

Nellie had once ventured to ask her cousin 
if she thought Sydney would approve of their 
having so fascinating a visitor as Sir Ernest, but 
her question was met by such a paroxysm of tears 
and vehement reproaches for her want of feeling 
that poor little Nellie, in a fit of violent self-re- 
proach, promised that she would never mention 
the subject again. 

Sir Ernest's manner to the two girls was 
widely different, for, whilst he treated Eugenie 
with that dignified courtesy and respectM ad- 
miration with which a perfect gentleman always 
treats a refined and beautiful woman, he ap- 
peared to consider Nellie as a thorough child, 
who might be alternately petted and teazed a 
volants, an impression which Eugenie was always 
anxious to confirm, and which procured old Janet 
many an indignant remark from her little mis- 
tress about her beiug treated like a '^ baby," and 
called "Nellie," and "Little Sunbeam," when 
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her cousin was always spoken to as ^'Miss 
Eugenie." " It really was too bad ! " 

. Ah! ah! little woman^ why should you feel 
angry at being called " Nellie '* or " Little Sun- 
beam" by Sir Ernest Astor, when Dr Pillule 
and the Squire always call you so and you do 
not resent itP Surely Cupid has not been at 
work with your heart too, knowing how useless 
it would be, for you can "never marry," you 
know, you could not possibly " leave your father," 
eh I young lady ? 

To Sir Ernest's evident mystification Nellie 
always left the room immediately after breakfast 
(leaving her cousin to entertain him), to which 
she did not return until dinner time. He ven- 
tured at last to ask Eu&^enie to satisfy his curi- 
oeity. upon which she iSonned himlat NelUe 
was in the habit of enacting the Lady Bountiful 
of the village, and devoted the whole of her 
mornings to taking chicken-broth to the sick, 
and teaching a lot of dirty little ragamuffins their 
catechism. 

If Eugenie could have seen the look of proud 
exultation that passed over her companion's 
face at these remarks she would have felt some 
uncomfortable misgivings as to the true state of 
his feelings ; — as it was, she never allowed herself 
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to think of the possibility of a rival (having al- 
ways been accustomed to say with Julius Caesar 
" Veni^ Vidi, Vici*')y and least of all in the person 
of her cousin. She had found no difficulty in 
persuading herself that a clever man like Sir 
Ernest would require something more than mere 
beauty and goodness in a wife. 

From this time however old Janet's spirits, 
which from the time of Eugenie's introduction 
into the house had continually drooped, began to 
revive, and she constantly boasted to her fellow- 
servants that she "was not bom yesterday*' (a 
fact which none of them doubted), and that she 
could " see through a mill-stone better than some 
folks could through glass," occasionally startHng 
them too by declaring she could see a wedding 
dress and two shrouds in the fire, but obstinately 
reftising to reveal the names of the respective 
wearers. 

Thus a whole month glided happily by, bring- 
ing with it few changes, excepting in the increas- 
ed weakness of General Harvey, and a complete 
alteration in the manner of Sir Ernest towards 
Nellie. To the tone of playM badinage which 
had so roused her little ladyship's ire had suc- 
ceeded one of the deepest reverence, and the 
offending " Nellie " had given place to the formal 
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and more respectful "Mias Elinor," a change 
dating from the day of his conversation with 
Eugenie about her cousin. 

Gradually but too surely did the humiliating 
truth force itself upon Eugenie's mind that she 
had been self-deceived, and that the man whose 
love she would have periUed her salvation to gain 
cared for her no more than a dear sister, his price- 
less affection being poured out at the feet of her 
child-like cousin. 

From the moment this conviction was forced 
upon the unhappy girl, the evil spirit, which had 
only slumbered, not, aUis ! departed, regained its 
full sway over her, and she swore a ftdl and ample 
revenge upon both her cousin and Sir Ernest. 

With a powerful effort of self-command she 
schooled herself to echo wOrds of kind sympathy 
when Nellie one night, hiding her blushing face 
on her shoulder, poured out her' tale of happi* 
ness ; and even listened with forced calmness and 
interest to a recital of their plans and bright ex- 
pectations of mutual felicity, taking that oppor- 
tunity though of dropping the first grain of poison 
into Nellie's cup of joy, full to overflowing, by 
saying in a tone of apparent deep condolence, " No 
doubt, dearest, poor uncle too will be glad to see you 
settled before he dies." 
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Nellie turned pale as death, and in a yoice 
hoarse with emotion exclaimed, ^'Eugenie, what 
do you mean P Is my father dying, and I not even 
suspect it P Oh ! God, that accounts for the pitying 
looks I have caught on Ernest's face when I have 
been waiting upon papa, and Dr Pillule's glance 
of compassion at me yesterday when I met him on 
the stairs." 

Eugenie tried every art to allay the storm of 
grief she had been at so much pains to arouse, but 
poor Nellie rushed past her to go and have one 
look at her father, thinking thus to confirm or re- 
ftite her horrid fears. 

On the stairs she was met by Sir Ernest, who, 
seeing his beloved (whom he had left a few 
minutes before radiant with hope and happiness) 
blinded by tears, and nearly fainting from emo- 
tion, took her in his arms and carried her into the 
drawing-room. 

Under his tender and soothing care the vio- 
lence of Nellie's grief abated, but there succeeded 
to it that calm, sickly feeling of hopeless misery 
that almost all of us have felt at least once in 
our lives, when she told him of her cousin's ques- 
tion. 

Sir Ernest felt very angry with Eugenie for 
announcing the sad intelligence to her in so abrupt 
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a manner, and exclaimed that it was very tmlike 
her usual kind and considerate thoughtfulness. 

However, lie dwelt long and eloquently to the 
poor girl upon the goodness of her father's life, 
making him a fit inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven, of the deep and abiding grief he had felt 
at the death of his wife, and the joy he would ex- 
perience in joining her in heaven, where they 
could from their thrones of glory look down upon 
their beloved child. He also urged her to be calm 
for her father's sake, as all excitement would prove 
injurious to him, — which latter argument proved 
more successM than either of the two others, and 
her features at once relaxed from their expression 
of stony despair to one of high resolve. 

Sir Ernest, seeing his words had had the effect 
he desired, made her promise to go to bed imme- 
diately, and led her up to the door of her room, 
where he impressed his first kiss of love upon the 
little pale sad face that looked up to him so wist- 
fully, as she said, *' Please tell me wiU it " (oh ! 
that awful it I) " be soon ? " 

"Dr Pillule says it may not be for many 
months, but now go to rest, my own darling, brave 
NeUie." 

Eugenie, on her cousin's leaving her room in 
such haste, listened on the stairs to hear where she 
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was going, and so was an unseen spectator of her 
meeting with Sir Ernest, and it was with the dead- 
liest rage in her heart that she heard his loving 
tones of inquiry into the cause of her grief, and 
saw him carry her in his arms into ae 8itting-room. 

Assuredly if poor Nellie passed a sleepless 
night so did she I 

However, as it was necessary for the success of 
her plans that she should remove from the mind 
of Sir Ernest any unfavourable impression which 
might have resulted from her communication to 
Nellie, she was up with the lark and descended to 
the library, where she knew he always passed an 
hour in reading before breakfast. 

In this instance she did not seek to remove all 
traces of the last night's mental struggle, thinking 
by her disordered appearance and pale face to ex- 
cite his sympathy. 

"With trembling voice and eyes jQlled with tears 
the artful girl expressed her deep sorrow at her 
thoughtlessness in having clouded her dear cousin's 
happiness at such a time by her abrupt question, 
winding up her apology by launching out into such 
warm praises of Nellie's sensibility, goodness, and 
amiabiUty, that Sir Ernest's kind heart was 
softened at once, and pressing her hand affection- 
ately he begged her not to let the occurrence 
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tzonUe ber any more, Imt to tmite wiih lum 
in eomforting and w^ipurling Nellie in &e heavy 
trial tliat BOODer or later most ocane upon ha. 

Ob adioanung to tlie braak&st nxm tlie^ 
found Nellie already tiiere. She greeted titem 
with ao tweet and yet nM^anclu^ a smile, that it 
almost csQsed Eugenie a pang <^ self-rejnoadi at 
the stall greater crodty she omtemplated. 

Tery painfbl and tonching it was on General 
Harvey's entering the nxnn to see the look of 
earnest and heart-rending acmtiny which Nellie 
cast on his &oe, and the expression of hitter oon- 
Tiction and hopeless sorrow which soooeeded it, 
suffiising her face with a deep red, and leaving it 
tJie next Tninnto white as scnlptorad marUe — her 
gasp of repreeaed agony and mighty effi>rt to con- 
trol her emotion as she rose to hiss her &ther, 
brought tears into the eyes of her lover, who 
moved his chair a little nearer to hers, as if to give 
her a sort of inatinctive feeling of having some- 
thing to lean upon in her desolation, and entered 
at once into an animated discussion with Eugenie 
on indiflbrent subjects to give her time to recover 
herself. 

Just at the conclusion of breahfast Sir Ernest 
received a telegraphic message from the husband 
of his only sister, residing in London, announcing 
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her dangerous illness, and desiring his immediate 
presence. 

Sir Ernest despatched a servant to the inn at 
once to order a carria^ and post horses, while he 
packed up his things, taking an opportunity of 
having a few words with Eugenie in private to 
beg her to watch over his Nellie as a sister ; 
which she promised with much warmth to do. 

While waiting for the carriage, General 
Harvey called him on one side, and told him he 
wished to see him for a few moments alone in the 
library, and when there, he said, 

"My dear young friend, you will doubtless 
think the time iU chosen to speak on the subject 
of your marriage with my dear child, but death is 
a leveller of all proprieties, and I feel I could die 
perfectly happy, knowing I had left my darling 
child to the loving care of a husband to whom she 
could cling for support when the blow comes upon 
her. I wished therefore to entreat you, as soon as 
you can be spared from your sister's bedside, to 
return here and let me see you united to my little 
sun-beam, before I join her beloved mother in the 
realms of light ; and in the mean time I will in- 
form her of my wishes.'' 

Sir Ernest, in a voice of much emotion, ex- 
pressed his entire concurrence in General Har- 

14 
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yey's opinion, and the deep happiness it would be 
to ^™ to stand between his Nellie and every sor- 
row ; and then hearing the sound of horses' feet on 
the gravel walk, he retunied to the breakfast- 
room to say a few words of affectionate adieu to 
Nellie, and impress a loving kiss on her pale fia<ce. 

After his departure, General Harvey took an 
early opportunit^f conoaumcating his wishes to 
his L^ter. who, seeing how enLly his heart 
was fixed upon it, consented, only exacting a 
promise from him that he would use his in- 
fluence with Sir Ernest not to take her away from 
him. 

From this time the General's strength began 
to rally, and Nellie, with the natural sanguineness 
of her young spirit, began to think that their lov- 
ing fears had exaggerated the evil, so between 
lavishing more than usual of her accustomed at- 
tentions upon him, attending to her parochial 
duties, making preparations for the grand event, 
and receiving and answering letters. from Sir 
Ernest (whose sister was gradually recovering), 
the first fortnight of her lover's departure passed 
away much quicker than she had anticipated. 

And what was Eugenie doing all this time P 

Let us follow her into her room, and look over 
her shoulder while she is writing. 
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" My Dear Stephanib, 

*' All chance of onr trip to London is 
now at an end, my uncle being so much worse 
'that Nellie would not hear of leaving him. How- 
ever, circumstances have occurred that have taken 
away all desire for it on my part. 

"I have already confessed to you, what you 
found it BO difficult to believe, that 7, the proud 
Eugenie de Merlincouxt, have given my heart un- 
sought, my rival being my baby-faced cousin. 

^'Your information about Sir Ernest Aster's 
ffrande passion in Paris will be of the most ines- 
timable use to me in my projects of revenge, — ^for 
of course having been once deceived, and by a wo- 
man you describe as having all the appearance 
of perfect ingenuousness and purity of mind, 
he will be the more ready to beKeve any ill of 
another possessing the same attributes, and — let 
him deny it if he will, but his great &ult is a 
proneness to suspicion. I discovered that less 
than a week after I first knew him. 

'* She may triumph now, but we shall see who 
will do so later ! 

" My old fiand, Sydney Fanshawe (who is as 
jealous as a Turk), took upon himself the other 
day to lecture me upon the preference I showed 
for Sir Ernest's society over his, and my 

14 • 
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neglect of him while away, upon which I told 
him I knew I could never be happy with a jealous 
tyrant, and so gave him his conge unpeu vite. 

*' You may perhaps, chere amie, see me in Paris * 
sooner than you anticipate, for as soon as I have 
totally estranged the hearts (I cannot prevent the 
marriage, my old fool of an unde is entirely set 
upon its taking place at once) of this modem 
Hero and Leander, I shall return there at once, 
and as Louis Baymondiere's uncle is really dead 
at last, I shall persuade him that I have always 
been &ithfal to him, and reward his stupid con- 
stancy with my hand, taking care to revenge upon 
him and the rest of his sex the wrongs I have met 
with at the hands of Sir Ernest Astor. Au rewir. 

" Your affectionate Mend, 

" Eugenie de M . 

" 30th May, 18—." 

And now let us take a peep into a room of the 
Great jPTorthem Hotel, where two gentlemen are 
sitting by the side of a table covered with papers, 
the younger being our old friend Sir Ernest 
Astor, and the elder Mr Truman, his legal adviser, 
who has just brought a draught of the marriage 
settlements for him to look over, for the wedding 
is fixed for the 12th of June, and Sir Ernest has 
settled three thousand a year upon his future 
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wife^ so that she may never feel the evils of de- 
pendence. 

Soon Mr Truman rose to take his leave, and 
as the door closed after him. Sir Ernest, too, rose, 
and took his hat, to go out and see his sister (who 
was so entirely recovered as to encourage his hope 
that she would be present at his wedding), when 
the waiter entered and handed him a note. 

He opened it at once, and on reading it, a 
spasm of acute pain passed across his face, leaving 
it deadly white, and perfectly awful iu its expres- 
sion of fixed rigidity and utter despair, and the 
strong man sunk back into his chair, and, for the 
first time in his life, wept ! >. 

Alas ! is it not an awM sight to see a strong 
proud man weep P 

The letter was as follows : — 

" The writer of this letter was an old friend of 
the late Sir William Astor, who does not like to see 
the son of so worthy a man deceived a second time. 

^^ There are more false fair women than L^onie 
de Beauville, but forewarned is forearmed. 

* I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care ! 
She can both false and fiiendlj be, 
Beware! beware! 
Trust her not. 
She 18 fooling thee* 
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*' Enclosed is a letter in a handwriting that may 
possibly be f amiUar to you, and which will spare 
the writer of this the necessity of entering into 
painM details. 

" Your sincere well-wisher, 

"An anonymous friend." 

I will not trouble my readers with a copy of 
the letter which was enclosed in the above ; suffice 
it to say that it was one purporting to come from 
Elinor Harvey to Sydney Fanshawe, when that 
young man was in London, informing him that 
since his departure her feelings had undergone a 
change, for that although she still loved him better 
than any man living, she thought it right to sa- 
crifice her iQclination to the will of her &ther, 
who desired ardently to see her united to his god- 
son. Sir Ernest Astor. 

She appealed to his affections and honour to 
release her from her vows to him, and never to re- 
veal to any human being the ties that had once 
united them. 

In the most heartless manner she tried to per- 
suade him to transfer his affection to her cousin 
Eugenie, who was too great a saint not to make 
him a good wife, and that then they could both go 
down to Astor Hall on a visit to her, contrive to 
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get Sir Ernest away^ and all have lots of Am toge- 
ther. She concluded by saying she would return 
him all his presents (as her JiancS might ask her 
questions about them), excepting the lucky six* 
pence he had given her on a certain memorable 
occasion, which she had told Sir Ernest belonged 
to her mother, and which she intended to keep as 
a pledge of their future friendship. 

The horrid conviction of having been a second 
time cruelly deceived by a seemingly innocent girl 
took full possession of the unhappy man, his mind^ 
always prone to suspicion, opening at once to re- 
ceive it. The handwriting he immediately recog- 
nized as Nellie's, and remembered with torturing 
distinctness having once asked her why Sydney 
Fanshawe came to the house so often, and she 
had blushed painftilly and evaded the question. 

The sixpence with a hole in it too he knew she 
always wore suspended to her watch-chain, and 
recollected perfectly having asked her what made 
her prize it so highly, and she^had told him it was 
found in her mother's purse when she died. 

All these proofs were maddening and convinc- 
ing, and he buried his face in his hands, and gave 
himself up to a long and painful fit of thinking. 

His first impulse was to go down to Mapleton, 
upbraid Nellie with her perfidy, and then leave her 
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for ever, but then came over him the recollection 
of General Harvey's pale worn face at their last 
interview, when he had told him he could die 
happy if he left his daughter in his care, and he 
felt sure that the dishonour thrown upon her if he 
broke it off when matters had gone so far, would 
snap the &ail thread of his life, so he resolved 
upon carrying out his engagement, cost him what 
it might. 

Feeling, however, how impossible it would be 
for him to hide his unhappiness from the keen- 
sighted old man, he wrote a short note to Nellie, 
telling her that circumstances had occurred which 
would prevent him from going to Mapleton on the 
morrow, and that he feared his business arrange- 
ments would keep him in town until the eve of the 
day that was to make her his wife. 

Nellie fancied the letter rather cold, and felt a 
little disappointed, but she accoimted for it in her 
own mind by laying it to those " troublesome law- 
yers," and continued her preparations for the 
eventful day with all the delightful anticipations 
of sweet eighteen. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** Now some pleasing tale is coming 
Of yon fair maiden, far away — 
Ah ! the douds again are glooming. 
On the wind departs the lay." 

TUST at this time the first news of the revolu- 
^ tionary spirit rife in India arrived in England, 
but as yet without creating much panic, our rulers 
having too much confidence in their own (mis)- 
management of that vast colony, and our (in)effi- 
cient military force there, to anticipate that it 
would be more than a trifle. 

Some old Indian officers, however, who knew 
the character of the natives well, and had deplored 
the blind folly of some of our countrymen who 
would persist in treating them as dogs rather than 
as fellow-creatures, had prophesied that a terrible 
crisis was at hand, and at the very first rumour of 
discontent in that country, had strongly advised 
our nation's making every preparation in anticipa- 
tion of so awful an event. 
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This appeal was responded to by two of our re- 
giments being ordered out at once, with some 
others to follow a;b stated intervals. The very last 

of those was the Dragoons^ a circumstance 

which a few months before would have caused both 
Leslie and Harry unqualified pleasure, but which 
was now modified by the remembrance of the dear 
ones they must leave behind them. 

When Isabel and Grace received the news of 
the approaching departure of Harry's regiment, 
the latter, for the first time in her life, fainted. 
The former, who, with all her boasted penetration, 
had never discovered her sister's secret, attributed 
it entirely to her grief at the separation from Har- 
ry, and treated her in consequence (when she had 
recovered from her swoon) with a lecture of some 
considerable length upon her weakness of mind in 
not preferring rather to see their brother go to 
fight and die a hero than live at home in idleness 
and effeminate inertness. 

I am afraid this was not the most effectual 
mode of consolation Isabel could have adopted, 
for the very word " die " caused a shiver to run 
through Grace's entire frame, making the blood a 
second time forsake her cheeks. Finding, however, 
how very little sympathy her sister had with her 
sorrow, she mastered her emotion, and afterwards 
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the only visible effect of the inward straggle that 
waa going on in her mind was that her naturaUy 
musical laugh was now rarely heard, and she 
seemed henceforth to go, through her duties me* 
chanically and like a person in a state of somnam- 
bulism. Kate Sinclair, too, about this time began 
to lose her usual constant flow of good spirits, and 
it was remarked that the, two young girls were 
more often to be foimd sitting up in their own lit- 
tle rooms than mixing with their young compan- 
ions in the garden or class-rooms. 

As for Isabel, she continued in the even tenor 
of her way, being too firmly encased in a triple 
armour of selfishness to be in any way affected by 
anything that did not immediately concern that 
idol of her affections — ^herself. 

SiQce Eugenie's departure she had received one 
letter from her^ containing glowing accoimts of her 
charming life at Mapleton, all intended to be carried 
back there of course, and speaking of the pleasure 
she anticipated in welcoming her chere Bella soon 
to her new home ; altogether rather a differently 
worded epistle from the one we have seen her 
writing to her friend Stephanie, of which that 
yoimg lady, being somewhat secretive, had very 
wisely omitted to inform Isabel. 

Both Isabel and Grace found that they had 
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made such satisfactory progress in the French 
language and other accomplishments, that they 
wrote home to their parents to request them to 
shorten the time of their probation to nine months. 
Kate Sinclair on her side did the same, and the 
three girls were shortly after made happy by the 
desired permission. 

The next thing was to look out for an escort, 
which was eventually found in the person of the 
sister of the English Professor, who was returning 
to England the beginning of the month of July. 

And now all was bustle and confusion, prepar- 
ing for the migration, '' Madame '' au d^mpair at 
losing three of her best pupils all at once, and 
every girl without exception grieved at parting 
with Grace and Eoite, who had won all hearts by 
their amiability and happy dispositions. I am 
afraid however that Isabel's departure caused re- 
gret to no one but Madame Bourdain. 

The wind, which had protested loudly against 
our trio's going to France, uttered not one single 
sigh upon their return to ** the land of the brave 
and the free." This change in old Boreas' senti- 
ments was not, I trow, a whit greater than that 
which had taken place in the feelings of at least 
two of the homeward-bound party on the deck of 
the Lord Warden steamer. 
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Neither !Kate nor Grace however had much 
time to reflect upon the change that had come over 
the spirit of their dreams^ for the crossing was 
performed in less than two hours^ and on arriving 
at Folkestone the loving embrace of their parents, 
who were all assembled on the landing-place to 
meet them, made them forget for a time all but 
the delight of seeing again the dear ones from 
whom they had been so long separated. Mrs 
Cleveland was so delighted at the prospect of hav- 
ing her ducklings under her maternal wings once 
more, that she completely ''lost her head/' and 
indulged in a series of spasmodic darts, first at 
Isabel, then at Grace, bestowing an affectionate 
smile meanwhile upon Kate, and expressive panto- 
mimic performances to her puzzled husband, who 
wondered if the girls were less likely to be made 
vain by her looking first at them, and then turn- 
ing up her eyes to heaven and clasping her hands 
in ecstasy, than by her saying right out, '' Hus- 
band, do you not think our darlings are very much 
improved ? " However, being an essentially humble 
man, he thought that very probably "John P. 
Robinson he" was right, and that "they didn't 
know everything down in Judee." 

Isabel's disgust at these demonstrations was 
very intense, and she was overheard to mutter 
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certain words in French, which were an5rthing but 
coiiiplinientary. The old lady, who was quick- 
eared, but did not understand a word of that lan- 
guage, smiled delightedly, being firmly persuaded 
that Isabel had so entirely profited by the instruc- 
tion she had received, as to find some difficulty in 
expressing herself in her mother tongue. 

The young girl, who must always have at least 
two hobbies to ride at the time, was charmed at 
the misconception, and determined upon adopting 
so " interesting *^ an idea. 

It had been arranged that Mr and Mrs Sinclair, 
with Kate, were to take that opportunity of paying 
the Clevelands a visit of a few weeks, an arrange- 
ment which caused the young girls great delight. 

Who shall describe " the flood of thoughts that 
came o'er'* Grace as she was driven along the 
road that led to her home which she had left just 
nine months before, sad certainly at the prospect 
of leaving the loved ones there, but still full of 
hope for the future, and without a single cloud 
on her life, or a thought she would have blushed 
to acknowledge to all. Now how changed every- 
thing seemed. The very delight at seeing her re- 
lations was alloyed by the reflection of how soon 
this happy meeting would be followed by perhaps 
a life-long parting. Altogether a shadow had come 
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over her spirit, and she leaned back in the carriage 
indulging in sad reveries, full of dark presenti- 
ments of coining evil (in which her dream was 
somehow strangely mixed up), from which she was 
only roused by hearing the names of Bennett 
Leslie and her brother Harry. 

This was Isabel asking her mamma, in a voice 
perfectly free from all emotion (how Grace envied 
her !) when Harry and his friend expected to sail 
for India, and where they were now P To the first 
question Mrs Cleveland replied that the time was 
still imcertain, they having had no positive orders 
to hold themaelyes in readiness for any steted 
period ; — but iiCe latter question she managed to 
evade, very cleverly, as she thought, but in reality 
so clumsily, that both Gtraoe and Kate were in- 
stantly struck with the conviction that they had 
already sailed, but that the kind old lady would 
not .spoil their first day at home by telling them 
the bad news. As this idea flashed across the two 
girls' minds, they both turned so pale that Mrs 
Cleveland (who attributed it to their sitting with 
their backs to the horses) was quite relieved to 
find that they rwere just at home. 

As the two carriages drove up to the door of 
the vicarage, the first inmate to greet them was 
" jPTep," closely followed by May and her mamma. 
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flanked by Sally and the other servants^ all de- 
lighted to welcome back the young travellers. 
fTep's delight at the return of his mistress was so 
great, that he would hardly allow any one else 
to approach her, and looked with a jealous eye 
upon each fresh salute she received. 

The secret of Mrs Qeveland's mystery and 
evasive answer was soon solved, for as the party 
entered the drawing-room, Harry and Leslie, to 
their great astonishment, advanced to meet them, 
with evident gratification at their surprise. 

This had almost proved too much for Grace, 
but Mrs develand now advancing to claim her 
share of praise for having kept the secret so well, 
happily created a diversion in her favour, and 
enabled her to slip away to her own little room. 

On the following day Isabel and Grace dis- 
tributed all the presents they had made or bought 
for their friends ; no one was forgotten, even Nep 
receiving a new collar, of which he appeared not a 
little proud — more, I fancy, from the fact of its 
having been put on by Grace's own little hands 
than from a canine love of dress. 

When all the offerings were distributed, Leslie 
contrived to whisper to Grace, unheard by all but 
her, " And did you bring nothing with you from 
France for me, Miss Grace P " 
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Grace really believing he had felt hurt at being 
the only one left out, and thinking it must have re- 
minded him painfully of his friendless condition, 
replied, 

" I did not know you would be here, Captain 
Leslie^ or I should have been pleased to offer you 
some small token of friendship." 

" Only friendship, Ghracie P " whispered Leslie. 

Grace was too confiised at his earnest tone to no- 
tice that he had called her *^ Gracie," and answered, 

" Will you let me work something for you now. 
Captain Leslie ? " 

Leslie made some excuse to get her into the 
garden, and when there^ he said, 

" Oh ! Gracie, will you not understand that the 
gifb I want from you is the priceless treasure of 
your heart P I know I am mad to ask it, for the 
dove can never mate with the eagle, but^ oh! 
Gracie, I love you as man never loved woman be- 
fore, and if you would give me but one word of 
encouragement^ I would try to be a good man for 
your sake. Still silent, Gracie P In mercy say but 
one word, if it be only to tell me you do not ut- 
terly hate me for my presumption ! " and the 
drops of agony rolled off the strong man^s brow as 
he sank down upon a seat from the effect of his 

violent emotion. 
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Grace, seeing him so agitated, Teooyered her 
presence of mind, and putting one email hand in 
his, said simply and modestlyy 

" Dear Bennett, I do love you/' 

Leslie's transpoilfi and deep joy on healing 
this avowal no pen could portray, his face looked 
absolutely grand in its ecstasy, and putting his 
arm round Gh:%u^s waist, he drew himself up to 
his full height, as much as to say, " J7ow I could 
brave the whole world/^ 

While Grace was Ustening with heightened 
colour and downcast eyes to her lover's passionate 
expressions of gratitude for the mighty boon she 
had conferred upon him, and his profound adora- 
tion of her, they were interrupted by Ifep, who, 
rubbing his nose against her hand, looked up, first 
at Leslie, and then wistfdlly and regretfully at 
Grace, as much as to say, " Et tu, Brute P " 

This recalled to Grace's mind the £ict that her 
long absence would probably be remarked on, and 
so giving Leslie a parting glance, half shy and 
half loving, she disappeared into the house. 

Li the mean time a somewhat similar sci^ie was 
going on at the other end of the garden. Hany, 
who had been in his friend's confidence since 
their memorable visit to Paris, had noticed the 
whispered conversation between him and Ghuce, 
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and Beeing them repair together to the garden, had 
thought this an excellent opportunity to plead his 
cause with Kate Sinclair. Telling her, therefore, 
that there was some rare flower in the garden he 
wished to show her, he induced her to go with 
him to see it. When there, forgetting entirely 
his alleged mission, he poured into her ear a manly 
and sincere avowal of love, such as few maidens can 
boast of having received. 

He begged her forgiveness for venturing to 
speak to her on the subject after so short an ac* 
quaintance, declaring that nothing but his ap- 
proaching departure to a foreign land would have 
induced him to be so premature, adding, that if 
she would only give him the slightest hope of be- 
ing able some day to make himself agreeable to 
her, he was willing to imdergo any probation she 
chose to impose upon him ; feeling sure, he said, 
that with the hope of winning such a bride on 
his return, he should perform unheard-of acts of 
valour. 

Sate was so overcome by the sweetness of the 
^' flower " she had come to see, that she was some 
time before she recovered her senses, but when 
she did, I do not think it was to refuse him that 
last gift in Pandora's box yclept Hope, for when 
little May passed the arbour an hour later in search 
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of Grace, she ran back in liot haste to Sally Bee- 
som, to tell her that she had seen nncle Harry in 
the snmmer-hoiise kissing the pretty new lady. 
In return for which information, Sally, looking at 
her very gravely, said, " For shame, Miss May ! 
little girls had no ought to meddle with sich 
things.** 

About two hours after the two private inter- 
views in the garden at which we have so indis- 
creetly assisted, audiences were requested both of 
Mr Cleveland and Mr Sinclair to beg of them to 
ratify the promises made by their daughters to 
Leslie and Harry. 

Both the old gentlemen joyfuUy promised their 
consent, providing of course their better halves 
agreed, declaring that if they had had to choose 
husbands for their girls those yoimg men would 
have been the very ones their choice would have 
lighted on. 

The two matrons proving as " sweetly comply-, 
ing '^ as their lords and masters, it was agreed that 
the yoimg people shall be engaged, but Wait to be 
married imtil the provinces of India were more 
settled, when, if they could not obtain leave of 
absence to fetch their brides, Mr Sinclair should 
take them out to a sister of his in Cedcutta. 

This arran<T:ement appeared to give satisfaction 
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to all parties but Leslie^ who secretly determined 
to leave no stone nntumed to induce Grace to 
marry liim before he went out to India, that he 
might have the blessing of her presence then and 
always^ for he felfc that every hour spent away 
from her side was so much time lost. Leslie 
however did not venture to speak on the subject 
at firsts apparently contenting himself with his 
frequent visits to his betrothed (Canterbury being 
within a drive of Cranforth), but taking every op- 
portunity, when alone with Grace, to represent to 
her how miserable he should be out there without 
her loved presence to lighten his home, selfishly 
enlarging upon the dangers he would have to en- 
counter without her to restrain his impetuosity, 
until the tender-hearted girl, in an agony of terror, 
declared she could not let him go without her. 
This of course was just the point at which Leslie 
wished to arrive, and seeking a second interview 
with Mr Cleveland, he employed all the eloquence 
of a Demosthenes to induce him to give his sanc- 
tion to this arrangement, but without success. 

However, what Mr Cleveland refused to Leslie's 
prayers he was shortly after obliged to concede to 
poor little Gracie's pede face, her naturally delicate 
constitution having so severely suffered from 
anxiety and fear for her lover's safety, that the 
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medioal man who had attended her from her birth 
informed her parents that if they thwarted her in 
her wish, he would not answer for the conse- 
quences; so that very reluctantly Mr and Mrs 
Cleveland were led to give their consent to Leslie's 
carrying away with him their best and dearest 
treasure ; exacting the condition however that the 
marriage should not take place until the week be- 
fore they sailed, that they might keep their dar- 
ling with them as long as possible. 

And had the pure-minded, pious Grace no mis- 
giving as to the step she was about to take P Did 
the commandment, ^' Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers," never recur to her 
mind ? I answer emphatically. Never. She look- 
ed upon LesHe as a type of all that was good and 
noble in mankind, a little too reserved perhaps on 
the subject of religion, but then she knew £rom 
experience that those points on which one thinks 
the most deeply are just those on which one 
speaks the least, and attributed his reticence to 
that. Had she suspected that he whom she loved 
next to her God was an atheist, a hypocrite, and 
a sensuaUst, she would rather have lain down and 
died than go to the altar with him and swear to 
" love, honour, and obey *' him. 

Surely whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, or 
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even at the eleYenth hour some angel of mercy 
would have wliispered a word of warxuxig in her 
eart 

Of course all was bow bustle aod om&mon at 
Cranforth Yicarage preparing Grace's trot489eau, 
in the event of the regiment being ordered ofiF 
suddenly. Sally Beesom, who had always been 
the busiest of the busy on aH these important oc- 
casions, could not be brought to take the slightest 
interest in the affair. From Ihe moment she had 
be^i informed of the engagement existing be- 
tw^en her &vourite young mistress and tiat 
^' black evil-looking Captain LesEe/' she had ap- 
peared as if paralyzed, and, to Mrs Cleveknd's 
secret annoyance, would reply to her voluble 
praises of her future son-in-law by a damp towel, 
"Oh! indeed, mum!" or, "I'm wery glad you 
thinks BO, mum,'' always ending her remark by a 
sigh so deep that it must have come from the very 
extreme end of her great toe. She wqa once over- 
heard by Isabel muttering to herself,. "Well to 
be sure! and 'tis a mortal shame that master 
should let that son of Belial have such a pretty 
crittur as oxir Miss Gracie, just as she had come 
home &om them furrin parts more mannured and 
beautifuller than ever« Why, if master aud missis 
had gone up to Lunnon town to choose a. husband 
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for Miss Qracie promiscus like out of the streets, 
they couldn't have done no worser." 

Just at this time an invitation arrived from 
General Harvey and his daughter Nellie, for Isabel 
and Grace to act as bridesmaids at her wedding, 
which was to take pkce a fortnight from, that 
time, saying that if their young friend Miss Sin- 
clair were still staying with them, he and his 
daughter would be happy to see her as well, and 
adding that he himself should be in town the fol- 
lowing week, and would run down to give his old 
Mend Cleveland a shake of the hand, and take 
back the young girls with him. 

Of course it is needless to say that Kate had 
left Cranforth some time before with her father 
and mother, and had received at least one visit 
fipom Harry in her own home. 

Grace's first impulse was to refuse the invita- 
tion for herself, very naturally wishing to pass the 
rest of the time that remained to her in England 
with her parents, but with her usual unselfishness, 
seeing how bent Isabel was upon going, and Mr 
Cleveland (who had noticed with deep regret the 
change that had taken place in the yoimg girl) not 
permitting her to go alone, changed her mind, 
and promised to accompany her sister. 

An answer was therefore despatched to the old 
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General acoepting his kind inyitation, and promis- 
ing to hold themselyes in readiness to avail them* 
selves of his efficient escort. 

The following Monday arrived in the course 
prescribed for it in the Almanac^ and with it. 
General Harvey. The two old friends^ who had 
not met for years^ and then only for a few hours in 
London, were delighted to see each other. As the 
General was not to take the two girls away until 
the next morning, Mr Cleveland took him for a 
long walk round his parish to show him the dif- 
ferent beauties of the place. During their walk 
the two friends related to each other the different 
events about to take place in their respective 
families, each receiving the congratulations of the 
other. Mr Cleveland could not look at his old 
college companion without a sigh, seeing how 
great a change the last few years had made in the 
noble £eu» and upright figure of the brave old 
officer, and felt sincerely glad to think that he 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
beloved daughter was provided for ere he went to 
the mansion prepared for him in the home of his 
Heavenly Father. 

The General on his part expressed his unfeigned 
pleasure at Harry's engagement with Kate Sin- 
clair, but shook his head dubiously at the an- 
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nounoement of Ghnoe's sppToachuig marriage viih 
Captain Leslie, and said, 

" Of course, old Mend, yoo know yoor own 
bnslnees best, but it strikes me the wiser course 
would bare been to have made tbe yoang ootqile 
wait until India was in a more settled state." 

" Ab ! Harvey, I only wish you could persuade 
tbem of it ; bat poor little Qracie se^na to bare made 
up her mind that if she lets Leslie go out without 
hex, he will be rushing into all kinds of danger, 
and if any harm were to happen to him she would 
look upon it as ber fault Dr Lanoet too tells me 
that with her d^cato orgamEatton the susp^ise 
and anxiety would prove iatal to her ; and I 
would make any sacrifice to save ber precious life, 
she, the Benjamin of my flock," said Mr Cleve- 
land, with much emotion. 

" Ah I pardon me, Cleveland, I did not know 
the subject woold be so painful to your feelings, 
pray forgive my over-zeal for your dear child's 
happiness. Anyhow, you have one great source of 
comfort in knowing that, far or near, the same 
kind and merd&l Frovidenoe watches over your 
lamb ; there is another thing too which is consol- 
ing, and that is that the — -— Dragoons are to be 
stationed in the quiet districts, and, after all, there 
has been no decided outbreak of the natives yet. 
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and it is just probable that the threatened revolu- 
tion may end, as so many others have done, in 
smoke." 

" Yes, yes, true ; and I am wrong to be always 
anticipating the worst," replied Mr CloTeland. 

" By the by, Cleveland," said General Harvey, 
" how is it that while you and I both began life 
together at the bottom of the ladder at the same 
time, I should have arrived at the top of it whilst 
you are still only on the second or third step? 
Fancy a man of your standing in the Church hav- 
ing only a paltry living of £300 a year, whilst 
there is not a day in the week that you do not see 
some newly fledged theological prig who happens 
to be either the son, nephew, or son-in-law of the 
friend of a bishop, appointed to a benefice that 
would make some poor old clergyman, grown grey 
in the service of his God, able to bring up his 
large family with respectability, not to say com- 
fort. I will tell you what, friend, there must be 
something woefully wrong at your head-quarters." 

** It is only too true, Harvey ; but this sort of 
wrong must have been going on for many years, 
since Shakespeare speaks of it in his tragedy of 
Othello. Do you remember the lines P 

* 'Tis the curse of service. 
Preferment goes by letter and affection. 
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Not by the old g^radation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first.' 

So as the world has gone on ever since Ihen in 
spite of this abuse of power^ I must be content to 
glide down with the stream as I am." 

Here the conyersation ceased, as they met Mr 
Winstanley, who was on his way to the Vicarage 
to call upon the GeneraL 

The next morning, the old Squire haying sent 
round his carriage with its splendid pair of bays to 
convey General Harvey and his two young 
charges to the station, the usual " good-byes " hav- 
ing been got through, the three were whirled 
rapidly away, Isabel having first seen that all her 
little bits of Parisian finery, crinoline, &c., were 
carefully stowed away in the village donkey-cart 
driven by the man who kept * the shop ' par excel- 
lence, out of the sight of the Cranforth rustics, 
who of course were all standing at their doors, 
shading their faces with their hands to catch a 
glimpse of the occupants of the chariot, and to spe- 
culate amongst themselves ^' where the wickerage 
young ladies could be a going to P " and *^ who that 
noble sick-looking gent with them could be P" 
both of which questions were answered to their en- 
tire satisfaction some few hours later, when Ann, 
the Yicar's neat housemaid, having occasion to go 
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down to the shop on an errand, with truly filial 
forethought turned out of her way to go and tell 
her mother that " a grand old General had come 
all the way from a place called Mapleton, some- 
where down in the Shires, to take her two young 
ladies to be bridesmaids to his young miss, who 
was going to be married to a Sir Somebody, who 
was a grander gentleman even than the Squire." 

The same story having been repeated by this 
voluble votary of the dusting art at the shop, 
soon spread like wild-fire through the village, each 
individual seeming to acquire an increase of im- 
portance at the idea of " their young misses going 
to the wedding of a grander person than Squire 
Winstanley," he being in their eyes nothing short 
of a demi-god. 

Par parenthese, who that has lived in a 
country place heus not looked round with infinite 
amusement at that olla podrida dignified by the 
name of " The Shop P " 

On entering the shop at Cranforth, the would- 
be purchaser is attracted by the following notice 
written over the door, " Thomas Spice, Licensed 
to sell Tea, Coflfee, Tobacco, and Snuff." If how- 
ever the buyer should happen to be one of the 
uninitiated, he may possibly imagine that Mr 
Spice's wares are limited to those four articles. 
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"No Bacb. thing I Sir or Madam (as the case may 
be), walk right in and look well sround you, and 
then tell me if yoa do not think it would be a 
harder thing to say of what thii diminntiTe em- 
porium did consist than of what it did not. I 
wiU wager that Thomas Spioe, Liccmsed to sell 
Tea, Coffee, &c. &c., could accommodate you witii 
any article from a pound of butter to a warming 
pan. Why, a marine store dealer's was nothing 
to the Cranforth shop ! 

I have already told you that Mr Spice had 
more than one iron in the fire, inasmuch as he was 
the envied poaaesBor of a small cart, drawn by the 
best donkey in the county of Kent. Now my 
readers may possibly erroneously imagine that 
Thmnas Spice was placed in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of the captain of Zh^goons, who " had ne'er a 
hand that was idle, for one held the reins while 
t'other held the bridle." Oh no I T. Spice and his 
better half, being possessed of those accoomiodat- 
ing tastes which so deeply excited my childish ad- 
miration in Jack %iratt and his wife, had agreed 
that " a division of labour is the great improve- 
ment of modem times," and as be preferred a stir- 
ring life he was to undertake the post of Jehu to 
his " Neddy," — whilst she, having a decided love 
of gossiping, was more than coiiteuted to stand be- 
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hind the counter and weigh well all the little tit* 
bits of scandal imparted to her, while she weigh- 
ed less well, I fear, her neighbours' poimds of 
sugar, &C. 

Of course these railway, cheap periodical, vo- 
lunteering, and county police times had had their 
influence upon the little village of Cranforth, and 
given its inhabitants a taste above pork and 
cabbage. 

Among other effects of the revolution which 
had taken place during the last few months, Sally 
Beesom related to Grace with ill-concealed glee 
(for that school innovation was still her sore point) 
the particulars of the ignominious expulsion from 
school of John Mount for fighting Tommy Austin 
when the master's back was turned, and breaking 
his nose, and of the commotion there had been in 
the village because little Emma Burton had ac- 
cused the head girl of the school of stealing her 
dinner out of her basket, adding, '^ And oh I Miss 
Gracie, what do you think P Why, if that Tom 
Spice, who was only a crow-boy when I comed 
into the place, heusn't acterly had his donkey-cart 
turned into a dog-trap, and drives his wife about 
in it on Simdays, with a bonnet on that's roight off 
her head, and a long wail. And don't they just 
think themselves high and mighty, a sitting up 
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there imitating the quality folks P K any one 
had done such a ridicerlous thing as that in the 
place where I wsls homed, why they'd have been 
driven out of the willage with tin kittles and 
drums, that they would, miss, and wery roight 
and proper too, say I ! '* 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

" Bell ! thou soundest merrily 
When the bridal party 

To the church doth hie ! 
Bell ! thou soundest solemnly 
When on sabbath morning 

Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thou at evening 

Bed-time draweth nigh ! 
Bell ! thou soundest mournfully ; 
Tellest thou the bitter 

Parting hath gone by ! " 

A S the train which was conveying our three 
•^^^ travellers up to London, en route to Maple- 
ton, stopped at the Ashford station, Grace's quick 
eye caught sight first of Captain Leslie and then 
her brother Harry, both of whom had driven to 
the station to get a peep of them en passant. 

About six o'clock that same evening they 
arrived at Mapleton Court, where they found 
Nellie and Eugenie waiting at the hall door to re- 
ceive them. After embracing her father, Nellie 
turned to the two sisters and gave them an affec- 

16 
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tionate and cordial welcome to Mapleton. Eu- 
genie on her side pretended to be quite overcome 
with the pleasure of seeing them, and kissed them 
repeatedly. To tell the truth, she was a little bit 
pleased at anything which could divert her mind 
even momentarily from the injury she had done 
her gentle cousin. 

A substantial tea had been prepared for the 
travellers, and Nellie, telling her guests not to take 
the trouble to change their dresses for that even- 
ing, conducted Grace up to her room, while Eu- 
genie took upon herself to act as cicerone to 
Isabel. 

During the tea Isabel asked Eugenie if she 
had had any news from Paris, to which question 
she, who wished to keep her correspondence with 
Stephanie a secret from Nellie, replied in the 
negative. However, as poets and authors are al- 
lowed a license accorded to no one else, we will 
take the liberty of declaring this assertion to be a 
fib, since we have peeped into her pocket and 
there found a letter in Stephanie's handwriting, 
bearing the date on the post-mark of only the pre- 
ceding day. 

In the evening Eugenie went into Isabel's 
room to have a long catcserie, the former enter- 
taining her companion with many anecdotes, more 
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witty than kind, 0^ the stupidity of the countty 
people, and accounts of the conquests without 
number she had made in the neighbourhood, a re- 
cital which piqued Isabel's vanity, and fired her 
with emulation to go and do likewise. 

In return for Eugenie's confidences Isabel told 
her of the interesting events that were likely to 
take place in her family, enlarging with a great 
deal of warmth upon Grace's " absurdity *' in con- 
senting to leave her home to go to a climate where 
she would be sure to lose het complexion, and 
perhaps be murdered by the savage blacks, de- 
claring that, in spite of all her persuasions to the 
contrary, she was obstinately bent upon making of 
herself a complete edition of " Foxe*s Book of 
Martyrs." 

The days passed on very pleasantly to the four 
young girls, and no one to have seen Eugenie at 
this time would have imagined that she had set 
fire to a terrible mine, which in exploding might 
involve herself in the common ruin. Poor silly, 
weak Isabel was more than gratified at the success 
her Parisian airs and graces had with the Maple- 
ton beaux, and expected that her bridemaid's 
toilette would completely make a hole in the 
hearts already scarified. 

You see, dear readers, that the Mapleton 

16 ♦ 
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Adonises were no better than the rest of their sex, 
of whom it has been justly said, — 

" Men are deceivers ever — 
To one thing constant never." 

Grace was not a little puzzled as the days flew 
by at the non-appearance of the bridegroom-elect, 
and ventured at last to ask Nellie when lie was 
coming, to which she replied that the troublesome 
lawyers would keep him in London until the eve 
of their weddiug-day. 

This answer did not quite satisfy Grace, -ivho 
felt sure that her jianc4 would have found time 
to run down between his interviews with the 
lawyers, if only for a few hours. 

Eugenie, who had cogent reasons for knowing 
what Sir Ernest's plea of " business " meant, re- 
joiced over the credulity of her two dupes. 

Wishing her friend Stephanie to share in her 
exultation, she, on the afternoon preceding that 
appointed for the wedding, wrote her the follow- 
ing letter, which, contrary to her usual custom, she 
asked Janet (who was going into the village on an 
errand) to post for her. But Janet, who fancied 
from Sir Ernest's inexplicable conduct, and Eu- 
genie's brightened looks of late, that there was a 
storm brewing over the head of her darling. 
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caused by '' the foreign lady/'— determined upon 
keeping it back and opening it. 

Before Janet returned from her walk, Sir 
Ernest Astor, bis sister and brother-in-law (Mr 
and Mrs Ledger), with Harry Cleveland and Ben- 
nett Leslie, had arrived, so that she was too busy, 
seeing that the dinner was properly laid out, and 
everything **made comfortable," to open the let- 
ter, but the moment she retired to her room for 
the night she did so, and its contents blanched 
her cheek, and made her tremble so violently that 
she was obliged to drink a glass of water to save 
herself from fainting. 

The letter was as follows : — 

"Dear Stephanie, 

" The game is just being played out, and I 
have all the trump cards in my own hands. 

" I have by dint of an anonymous letter per- 
suaded Sir Ernest that his innocent, pure-minded 
bride is as arrant and heartless a deceiver as 
L^onie de Beauville. 

" Yes, he, the clever, noble-hearted man, has 
swallowed the bait without a struggle. 

" Some men on being convinced of the perfidy 
of their loved one W9uld have broken off the 
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matcli at once^ but I knew he would not do that, 
he loves her yet too much, forsooth, to give over 
her fair name to pubUc censure. 

" O Dieu ! to think how / would have loved 
him ! far better than she, the good little fool, will 
ever do. 

'' She sees and suspects nothing of the tempest 
that is about to burst over her head, and attri* 
butes his not coming down until the eve of their 
wedding-day to the dilatoriuess of the lawyers. 

<< The wedding is to take place to-morrow, and 
the happy (?) bridegroom, with his sister and bro- 
ther-in-law, as also the brother of those stupid 
Clevelands, and Grace's ficmciy come down to- 
night. I am longing to see Sir Ernest's meeting 
with IN^ellie, as I shall then imderstand quel ton he 
means to take with her. She is so proud, that on 
the least suspicion of coldness on his part she will 
retire within herself (Uke a snail within its shell), 
and die rather than ask an explanation; while 
he, on his side, is evidently too assured of her du- 
plicity to seek one. 

" Quel heureux menage f and as it will no doubt 
end in a separation, will not your friend Eugenie 
be avenged P 

" Tell Louis, a/oec mes fmitiie, that all the rich 
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and handsome Englislunen have not made me for- 
get man vieU ami Louis. 

" Taute a tot^ 

"EUGBNIB DB M. 

*' lltL June, 185—." 

Mistress Janet^ wken recovered from her faint- 
ness, was sorely perplexed as to the course she 
ought to pursue in divulging the plot, as she was 
most anxious Sir Ernest should not take her sweet 
mistress to the altar entertaining a conviction of 
her unworthiness. 

She did not dare to apply to General Harvey 
for aid, as she felt sure he would be angry with 
her for betraying a trust reposed in her, however 
great the benefit derived thereby. 

Nellie she knew had retired for the night, and, 
although she thought Sir Ernest might possibly 
still be up, to confess the truth, she had always felt 
considerable awe of the grave, quiet gentleman 
who was to be the husband of Miss Nellie, and so 
dared not apply to him. 

She therefore decided upon waiting until the 
morning, and then telling her mistress herself, but 
when the next morning she entered her room for 
that purpose she found there both Mrs Ledger 
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and Eugenie superintending the toilette of the 
bride, and was, to her great annoyance, obliged to 
retire without efiFecting her object. 

Ding, dong, ding, dong ! why, the bells are 
surely mad this morning, they have been ringing 
without ceasing since eight o'clock, and it is now 
eleven as the wedding party makes its way up the 
narrow path leading to the church. 

The spectators might well have exclaimed 
with Longfellow, 

'* The roads should blossom, the roads shotdd bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay. 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day ! '* 

for surely never was fairer bride seen than on 
that day. 

She was dressed in a rich white glacSe silk 
with two skirts, the upper one trimmed with a quill- 
ing of the same, a wreath of orange blossoms and 
clematis resting lovingly on her bright curls, over 
which was thrown a white tulle veil, which fell in 
wavy gossamer folds to her feet. 

The admiration of the by-standers was equally 
divided between her and her noble-looking bride- 
groom, although there were some two or three 
who thought him too grave and solemn-looking 
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for so bright and blithesome a being as their 
" little Sunbeam." 

The wedding procession was headed by Nellie^ 
leaning on her father's arm, followed by eight bride- 
maids (Eugenie of course being the principal one), 
all in white tarlatan dresses relieved by pink trim- 
mings. The rest of the guests were with Sir Ernest 
already at the altar, to which ^A^proceeded amid the 
peals of the organ playing the " Wedding March." 

The irrevocable words were soon spoken which 
bound these two young people together till death 
them should part, and amidst the renewed peals of 
the organ, the merry ringing of the bells, and the 
blessings and good wishes of the villagers, the 
wedding-party proceeded to the Court to break- 
fast; after which the "happy pair" drove in 
their own carriage (Eugenie throwing an old 
white satin shoe ^fter them) to the neighbouring 
raQway station, en route to Astor Hall, where it 
had been arranged they were to spend the honey- 
moon, NeUie not liking to leave England on her 
father's accoimt. 

Poor old Janet was in utter despair at not 
having foimd a single opportunity of transmitting 
Eugenie's letter to Nellie, but determined to make 
one last effort to do so just before she left, and in 
order to avoid awakening Eugenie's suspicions 
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(for tlie old woman oonld not help peroeiTing she 
had been undergoing strict scrutiny from her 
since the evening before) she appeared in the hall, 
just as the horses were about to start, with a 
parcel in her hand, which she said contained some- 
thing of importance her young mistress had for- 
gotten, and while handing it to her contriyed to 
whisper in her ear, '* My dear young lady, for the 
sake of your own and your husband's happiness 
take the first opportunity of being alone to read 
the letter that is inside ; " which Nellie, although 
much astonished, promised to do. 

Every one knows how wearily on a wedding- 
day the hours drag on to the assembled guests 
after the departure of the bride and bridegroom, 
—-the utter impossibility of settling down to one's 
ordinary avocations after assisting at so exciting 
and solemn a rite as that of marriage. When 
there is to be a party in the evening it is not 
quite so bad, as the bridemaids, &c., can be de- 
spatched to their rooms for the ostensible purpose 
of taking a nap to recruit their strength for the 
fatigues of the coming soirde, aftier which comes 
the tea, generally a " heavy " one, and then there 
remain but three hours before the opening of the 
ball, which every one knows is not a second more 
than the most expeditious of the fair sex require 
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for their be-powdering, be-wreathing, be-braid- 
ing, and be-gloTing included in that mysterious 
word called " dre8sing,"-^but when there is to be 
no party in the evening do you not find it a 
longer day than eyen the orthodox longest day in 
the calendar, the 2l8t of June P 

As for the poor gentlemen, unless there hap* 
pens to be some convenieut old castle or dilapidated 
ruins in the neighbourhood, and they chance to 
be possessed of antiquarian tastes, they roam about 
in the garden with their hands imder their coat- 
tails, looking altogether dejected and limp. What a 
godsend to these weary creatures is the arrival of 
the Times J and how eagerly each one rushes forward 
to get any piece of it but the advertisement sheet. 

I^ow-a-'days, when I receive an invitation to a 
wedding, if I think there is a chance of my find- 
ing the time outrageously long, I put in my 
pocket the last number of that most amusing of 
all amusing periodicals, dear Mr Thackeray's 
" Comhill Magazine,^' or the last " Saturday 
Review,'' that clever combination of spirit, sugar, 
lemon-juice, and water (whiskey pimch rather 
than ** old port "), by whom I would rather be 
snubbed k la Thackeray, than have no notice 
taken of me at all, and with these I grease the 
wheels of old father Time's chariot. 
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Neither were the wedding-guests at Mapleton 
exempt from this feeling of ennui, indeed there 
appeared to be a cloud hanging over all, as if some 
heavy misfortune were pending. 

The old General, completely uimerved by the 
parting with his beloved child, retired to his own 
room, leaving Eugenie to entertain the ladies, and 
his old friend, the rector, the gentlemen. 

Nellie on her side was quite exhausted by the 
fatigue and excitement of the day, together with 
the grief of leaving her father and home for the first 
time, and leaning back in the carriage, she gave 
way to a fit of uncontrollable weeping, which, how- 
ever, she bravely struggled against, thinking it 
might grieve her husband. 

It must be confessed she felt some surprise 
that he made no attempt to console her, but thought 
that possibly he had felt jealous at her evident 
regret at leaving home, and looking up into his 
face, she said gently, " Oh ! Ernest, do forgive me, 
for I really am happy." 

But instead of the loving tones of endearment 
and tender caresses she longed for, she received a 
look of such withering scorn as made her very 
heart cease to beat, and sent all the blood from her 
face ; the look was so unmistakably, though, one of 
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contempt that all her pride was aroused, and draw- 
ing herself still further into her comer, she did not 
again open her lips until they arrived at the rail- 
way station. 

When there she noticed that her husband pur- 
posely chose a carriage in which there were other 
passengers, in order, as she understood well, to 
avoid another tite-a-tete with her. 

She passed the time until their arrival at the 
Astor station in the wildest conjectures as to the 
cause of the change that had come over Sir Er- 
nest, for whatever his feelings might be now, she 
could not but feel convinced that he had loved her, 
or why should he have married her ? Utterly be- 
wildered and perplexed, at last she gave up the 
subject in despair, making up her mind to mit 
with patience till time or circumstances should 
bring the truth to light. 

As they descended on the platform of the Astor 
station, they were saluted by a merry peal of bells, 
and the shouts and hurras of aU Sir Ernest's te- 
nants, who had assembled to do all honour to their 
beloved young master and his bride. 

Sir Ernest acknowledged their kind feeling in 
a few grateM words, and then handed Nellie into 
the carriage that was waiting for them, and drove 
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to the hall amidst the renewed cheers and cries of 
admiration at the beauty of the bride, from the 
bystanders. 

All the servants, with the house-keeper (a stiff, 
formal-looking old woman, very unlike Janet) at 
the head, were assembled in the hall to receive 
their master and new mistress. 

Sir Ernest, after saying a kind wqrd to each of 
them, led Nellie into the drawing-room, and telling 
her she would just have time to change her travel- 
ling clothes before diimer, rang the bell for her 
maid to show her to her room. 

While she was dressing, the housekeeper, Mrs 
Brown, made her appearance with the keys in her 
hand, which, with no good grace, she had com6 to 
deliver up to her mistress. 

Nellie, having heard from Sir Ernest of Mrs 
Brown's faithful affection to him from his earliest 
childhood, and that it was she who had closed the 
eyes of both his father and mother, understood the 
feeling which prompted her to look with a jealous 
eye upon her master's young wife, and by way of 
soothing her, begged her to keep the keys, as she 
knew they could not be in better hands ; which so 
considerably mollified good Mrs Brown, that she 
told Mr Sims the butler, in confidence, that she 
thought " there might be more ^good in their 
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master's baby wife than she had at first sup- 
posed." 

Nellie, to whose recollection the) sight of Mrs 
Brown had brought old Janet, and her inexpressible 
speech of the morning, finished dressing quickly, 
and dismissed her maid, in order to peruse the 
mysterious epistle alone. 

The commencement, "Dear Stephanie,'* puz- 
zled her extremely, but fortunately for her idti- 
mate [happiness she was not aware that her cousin 
had a friend of that name, or she would have un- 
derstood at once from whom it came, and refused 
to read it ; and haying never been separated &om 
her cousin since they had known each other, she 
was so little acquainted with her handwriting, 
that she did not recognize it. 

So unsuspecting and incapable of all evil was 
she herself, that she had to read it twice through 
before she could realize the painful truth that the 
cousin she had loved like a sister, and looked up 
to as something almost too good for this earth, was 
little short of a demon, who had wilfully and wan- 
tonly plotted to destroy the happiness of both her 
husband and herself. 

And then above all the anguish this discovery 
caused her, came the bitter and crushing grief 
th%t he to whom her whole heart was given, whom 
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she loved next to her God, had believed this foul 
thing of her, and despised her, while she knew 
that so great was her love for him, that the most 
startling proofs would not have shaken her con- 
Mence in his honour. 

And so she resolved that, as he had chosen to 
doubt her, she would rather die than prove to him 
bis mistake, and expose her guilty cousin. 

She had been so absorbed in her bitter thoughts 
that she had not heard the ring of the dinner bell, 
and one of the servants came to the door to tell 
" her Ladyship " that Sir Ernest was waiting for 
her in the drawing-room. 

She composed her features, and entered the 
room with an air calm and indifferent as that 
with which Sir Ernest advanced to lead her into 
the dining-room. 

His manner to her when there was studjouisly 
kind and attentive, and he discoursed with an ap- 
pearance of interest upon the different places they 
had passed through, points of scenery, &c. ; to all 
of which she responded in the same tone, being 
both too proud to permit the servants to see there 
was anything wrong between them. 

On their return however to the drawing-room, 
being left alone, the conversation dropped entirely, 
and Sir Ernest retired to a chair near the window 
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to read the newspaper, while Nellie took up a copy 
of Tennyson's Poems, and soon was, or pretended 
to be, engrossed by them. 

And thus the first evening in her new home 
(what a mockery that word Home seemed to her !) 
dragged wearily on, and when on the clock on the 
chimney-piece striking twelve, the housekeeper 
appeared with a Kghted candle, which she placed 
on the table, Nellie rose with alacrity. Sir Ernest 
placing in her hand a letter, as she bowed him a 
cold " good night." 

On entering her room she there foimd her 
maid (who had been one of her scholars at Maple- 
ton), who was loud in her expressions of admiration 
for her dear young mistress's new home, and the 
number of servants she had to wait on her, &c. &c., 
to all of which Nellie forced herself to Ksten with 
apparent interest, although longing to be left 
alone to peruse her husband's note. 

At last, as undressing like all other things must 

come to an end. Amy having exhausted all her 

list of wonders, retired, when Nellie eagerly opened 

the envelope which was addressed to " Lady 

Astor," and contained nothing but the two letters 

put into Sir Ernest's hand at the Great Northern 

Hotel, without remark or comment from him upon 

them. 

17 
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On exatnining tlie one purporting to be written 
by herself, the hand- writing was so exact an imi- 
tation of her own, that she could not be so much 
astonished at her husband's feeling convinced that 
it was so, especially too as she saw from Eugenie's 
letter to her friend that he had already been de- 
ceived by one woman ;— and then came a violent 
struggle in her breast between Love and Pride. 

Love said, " Put the letter Janet gave you on 
your husband's dressing-table^ that he may see it 
when he comes up," — ^but Pride answered, " No, 
he has chosen to believe without a question, that 
you who have left home and father for him, and 
to whom you have given your whole heart, have 
dared to stand with him at the altar with a lie on 
your lips. It is A^ therefore who should take the 
first steps towards an explanation," and Pride 
carried the day. 

But I do not think our little bride's satisfaction 
at his having gained the victory was so great as 
might have been imagined from our knowledge of 
her one great fault ; for she fairly cried herself to 
sleep, and the tears were still resting on her eye- 
lashes, when, two hours later, Sir Ernest passing 
through the room on his way to his dressing-room, 
stopped for a moment to give one look at the 
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wife he still so fondly loved in spite of her dupli- 
city. 

At the sight of her tears he almost felt inclined 
to ask himself whether, after all, he might not 
have been mistaken, but then came the conyiction 
that had it been so she would have declared her 
innocence at once, whereas she had never even 
asked him the reason of his coldness, seeming to 
understand it instinctively. 

Besides, did not L^onie weep when he reproach- 
ed her with her deception P 

So with a stem, hard expression on his face, 
and without casting another look on Nellie, he 
went into the dressing'-room, where he passed the 
night on the sofa. 

In the morning he wa« up long before she was 
roused from her dull heavy slumber, caused by 
the weariness of grief, and met her a few hours 
later at the breakfast table with a cold '^ good 
morning." 

All the rest of the day he was engaged with 
his steward in looking over his accounts, and 
drawing the plan of a National School which he 
had promised Nellie to build on the estate, so that 
he did not make his appearance in the drawing- 
room until the dinner hour, an interval which 

17* 
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Nellie employed in writing a long affectionate 
letter to her father. This evening passed off ex- 
actly as the preceding one had done. 

And thus these two loving but estranged hearts 
lived on, until eight days after their marriage, 
when Sir Ernest received a telegram from Bamet 
to the effect that his sister was lying at the point 
of death at an hotel in that town, having met with 
a railway accident on her way from Mapleton to 
London. 

Sir Ernest hurried off at once, and on arriving 
at Bamet found his sister dying from the com- 
bined effects of a broken leg and concussion of the 
brain ; while her husband was too distracted to be 
of the slightest assistance to her. 

Sir Ernest immediately telegraphed up to Lon- 
don for Mr Fergusson, who, when he arrived, 
said there was no hope for Mrs Ledger, for even 
if she recovered her health she would lose her 
senses. 

Sir Ernest sat up with his sister for that and 
several following nights, contriving to steal time 
now and then to write a word to Nellie to tell her 
of his sister's state. 

At the end of the sixth day his sister died, 
and Mr Ledger was still so helpless in his sorrow, 
that it was Sir Ernest who had to make all the 
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necessary arrangements for carrying the body up 
to London, and ordering the funeral; so that it 
was not until the fourteenth day after his leaving 
home that he found himself in a railway carriage 
on his way back again. 

On his arrival at the hall his first inquiry was 
for NeUie, when he was told that Lady Astor had 
left that morning to go to Mapleton, the old house- 
keeper adding that she thought her Ladyship must 
have had some bad news, as she had . eaten no 
breakfast, and cried the whole time until the 
carriage came to the door to take her to the rail- 
way station. 

Poor Sir Ernest was violently agitated at the 
idea of his yoimg wife's having to travel so many 
miles alone and in such distress of mind, for he did 
not doubt but that the bad news she had received 
was in connection with her father's state of health ; 
a suspicion which was confirmed soon after by 
Amy (Nellie's maid) entering the room with a 
letter which she said her mistress had desired her 
to give him on his return, and which informed 
him that Nellie had that morning received a 
letter from old Janet telling her her father had 
been gradually getting worse since the day of the 
wedding, and that Dr Pillule did not think he 
would live many days ; also that on the first know- 
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ledge of his danger Eugenie had packed up all her 
things and gone off no one knew whither, so that 
she, Nellie, was going to Mapleton at once to niH«e 
her beloved father, and she trusted he would join 
her there as soon as possible, as he would be sure 
to ask for him. 

Sir Ernest finding there was no train that 
night, was obliged to wait until the next morning, 
when he started at the break of day, taking Amy 
with him to attend on her yoimg mistress. 

A second time, in one short mcmth, did Sir 
Ernest stand by the death-bed of a being to whom 
he was attached by the strongest ties of affectiim, 
and in both cases without having his presence 
recognized, for General Harvey had only just been 
sensible long enough to see and bless his beloved 
child, and then fell into a stupor, in which he re- 
mained until the hour of his death. 

Poor Nellie had borne up bravely imtil she saw 
Janet draw the sheet over her father's face, and 
she felt she was in reality an orphan, when her 
mind, already weakened by her grief at her hus- 
band's estrangement, and with her nights of long 
watching, gave way, and for the first time in her 
life she fell into a deep swoon, which was followed 
by a high fit of delirium, ending in an attack of 
brain fever. 
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Who shall describe Sir Ernest's feelings as he 
saw his poor young wife's limbs racked by fever, 
and heard her reproach him in the most loving 
tones for having believed her false ! — at one mo- 
ment using the wildest entreaties that he would 
not forsake her, — and the next calling upon Janet 
to come forward and convince her husband of her 
innocence, which the old woman (who at the sight 
of Sir Ernest's remorse and grief had considerably 
lost her awe of him) had not failed to do, on find- 
ing &om poor NeUie's ravings that she had not 
informed him of Eugenie's perfidy. From that 
moment Sir Ernest could not be induced to leave 
Nellie's bed-side even to take an hour's rest.; they 
were his hands that cut oS aU her beautiful curls, 
smoothed her pillows, and administered her medi- 
cines, and when, the very day appointed for her 
father's funeral, the fever left her, she awoke to 
the consciousness that she had at the same moment 
lost her father and regained the love and con- 
fidence of her husband. 

However, in her present weak state both the 
grief and the joy were too great to be realized, 
and she sank into a deep and healthful sleep, 
which lasted many hours, and which happily saved 
her from the knowledge of all that was going on 
below, and the solemn sound of the passing bell. 
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every toll of which would have gone through her 
heart. 

Amy, who had with deep awe remembered 
Janet's prediction of some weeks before, now crept 
up to her and said in an awe-struck tone, '^ We 
have seen the wedding-dress and one shroud, but 
oh ! Janet, surely the other one was not for our 
sweet mistress." 

Janet, whose grief always took the form of 
extreme irritability, hushed Amy away, and tell- 
ing her she was a " silly fool," desired her to " go 
about her business." 

Many days passed before Nellie was strong 
enough to leave her bed, for on learning that the 
body of her father had been taken out of the house 
without her having had one last look, she experi- 
enced a relapse, and nothing but her husband's 
unremitting care and unwearied nursing (under 
Providence) saved her life. 

It was arranged therefore that Janet was to 
remain at Mapleton Court until all the furniture 
had been sold off, and then to proceed to Astor, 
where Sir Ernest had desired his steward to fit up 
a cottage for her, so that she might always be near 
her young mistress when she returned to England. 
The rest of the servants (to all of whom the General 
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had left legacies) were discharged, Amy, of coiirse, 
accompanying Sir Ernest and Lady Astor. 

Time, the great healer as well as destroyer, 
poured his healing balm into Nellie's heart, and 
Sir Ernest's deep affection and untiring care were 
at last rewarded by seeing the returning light of 
happiness in her eye, and the roses restored to her 
cheeks ; and when, in the following spring, after 
having visited almost every continental town in 
Europe, they returned to Astor Hall, it was with 
hearts firmly knit to each other, and feelings of 
fervent gratitude to God that out of so much 
darkness He had caused the light to shine upon 
them. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Deep the echoes of this warfare 

Fall amidst the city's din ; 
Peace and hoping, grief and weeping. 

Hate and loving, joining in. 

Hearts like ours young and ardent. 

Old experience cool and sage. 
Headlong passion, gentle trusting. 

Virtue doth with vice engage." 

TTTE have been travelling on with such express 
^ * train velocity, that I shall not only have 
to ask my readers to stop some time at the next 
station, but to go back with me for some months. 

The evening after Sir Ernest Astor's and 
Nellie's wedding, there was to be a grand ball 
at the town of Kingston, about three miles from 
Mapleton, given by the member for that place, to 
which the General had been particularly requested 
to go with as large a party as he could muster. 
All the wedding guests had agreed to remain for 
the affair with the exception of Leslie and Harry, 
who had only been able to obtain forty-eight hours' 
leave of absence. 
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The party from Mapleton Court were amongst 
the latest arrivals, and as they entered the bril- 
liantly lighted ball-room a complete buzz of ad- 
miration greeted them on aU sides. More than 
one old dowager seated between two fixtures in 
the shape of daughters (which fixtures they could 
not get off their hands, even for a night, with or 
without a valuation) eyed the new-comers with 
anything but gratification, which feeKng was in- 
creased to one of absolute spite, when they per- 
ceived the M. P. himself advance to meet General 
Harvey, followed by at least twenty of the most 
eligible of the eUgibles, all soliciting introductions 

to the three new belles. 

Eugenie, as the General's niece, was led away 
by the M. P. himself, having engaged herself for 
the next dance to one of the twenty aspirants, a 
Imndsome little man whom she had addressed as 
" Major Stanford," thus indicating a previous ac- 
quaintance with him. 

Mrs Ledger, Isabel, and Grace, had all 
their cards quickly filled up, and were each led 
to their places in the quadrille that was then 
forming. 

Major Stanford, who had appeared more 
particularly struck with Isabel, had asked her 
hand for the first dance, biit found she was already 
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engaged for the first two, and was therefore obliged 
to content himself with the third. 

During the intervals of his polka with Eugenie, 
he overwhelmed the young girl with questions 
about Isabel, to which she replied by giving him 
anything but a flattering account of her intellect- 
ual powers, declaring that, beautiful as she was, 
that beauty was entirely marred by her egregious 
vanity and self-conceit. 

Major Stanford, nothing daunted by this, pro- 
tested that such a superb creature as that could 
afford to have those and many other faults ; it was 
the casket he cared about, and not what was in- 
side it. 

When the time came for him to claim Isabel 
as his partner, at the expiration of the dance 
they were so well pleased with each other that the 
Major had no difficulty in persuading Isabel to 
put down his name for at least three other dances 
during the course of the evening, and to take her 
down to supper. 

The evening ''passed off,'* as every one de- 
clared on leaving, " admirably," although pretty 
much as such evenings generally do, full of 
triumph to some and heart-burnings to others. 
Amongst the first class we may specify Isabel and 
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Eugenie^ and amongst the latter the Virgin 
" fixtures " before alluded to, who — in spite of the 
juvenile simplicity of their dress, their sweet 
smile when they happened to catch the eye of 
an "eligible,'* and the pretty artless tapping of 
the little feet keeping time with the music, to 
show how weU they would acquit themselves as 
votaries of Terpsichore if they could only get the 
chance — ^had remained throughout the evening in 
statu quo. 

On the following morning, just as the party at 
Mapleton Court were sitting down to lunch, a dog- 
cart drove up to the door containing Major Stan- 
ford and three of his brother officers, to inquire 
after the health of the ladies, and whether they 
were fatigued with their exertions, &c. Of course 
the hospitable old General invited them to join 
their party at lunch, which they, nothing loath, 
consented to do. Major Stanford had brought 
with him some tickets for a concert which was 
to be given by his regiment to the inhabitants of 
Kingston on the next day but one, and begged 
the General would do them the honour of attend- 
ing it with his friends. 

General Harvey, being completely worn out 
with the preceding evening's fatigues, cour- 
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teously refused the inyitation for himself, but said 
if the young people liked to go he would ask Mr 
Ledger to take his plaoe as their escort. 

It had been previously arranged that Isabel 
and Grace were to leave Mapleton on the day 
fixed for the concert, but as IsabePs heart seemed 
entirely set upon going to it the General and 
Eugenie tried to induce Grace to remain with her 
sister a few days longer. She, however, who had 
received a letter that morning from Leslie saying 
that the regiment was under orders to sail in the 
Kangaroo on the 12th of the next month, was 
inexorable, and so the kind old General insisted 
upon Isabel's remaining a little while longer to 
cheer him and Eugenie up after Nellie's loss ; 
promising to furnish Grace with a letter to Mr 
Cleveland, in which he would take upon himself 
all the responsibility of the proceeding. 

On the appointed day therefore Grace took 
her departure, Herbert (who had obtained leave of 
absence the first time since his return from Malta) 
going down to Mapleton to fetch her. 

Eugenie, who had remembered the young 
officer's glances of admiration when in Paris, had 
hoped to renew the favourable impression at Ma- 
pleton (for she was anxious above all things to get 
a husband before her uncle's death), but was not 
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a little chagrined to find that Herbert's admir- 
ation had been considerably cooled, and determined 
in consequence to revenge her disappointment 
upon Isabel. 

The fact was that Herbert, who had a good 
deal of the butterfly in his composition, had been 
quartered in a town noted for its number of pretty 
girls, where he had had a glorious opportunity of 
bowing at the shrine of a new divinity each week, 
and there were still so many of them left to whom 
he had not, for want of time, done homage, that 
he really could not afford to go back to one who 
had already had her "day." 

When Mr and Mrs Ledger, Eugenie, and 
Isabel arrived at the doors of the Assembly Eooms, 
Eingston, they were met by Major Stanford and 
the three officers who had driven over to Maple- 
ton, one of whom, who had declared himself 
Grace's admirer, and had undergone a good deal 
of delightful quizzing on the subject at the mess- 
table, was considerably crest-fallen to find that she 
wns not of the party, and could not be induced to 
believe that anything but severe illness could have 
kept her away, knowing he was to be there. 

Throughout the entire evening Major Stanford 
devoted himself assiduously to Isabel, who received 
his attentions with such evident gratification as to 
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make them " the observed of all observers," caus- 
ing all the Major's brother officers to vote him " a 
lucky dbg." 

Day after day saw Major Stanford in the 
drawing-room of Mapleton Court ; now to inquire 
after the health of the General, and now to bring 
an offering of flowers or fruit to the young ladies. 
On each successive occasion it was remarked by 
old Janet that he contrived to have a few words in 
private with Eugenie before seeing Isabel, which 
caused that very sapient personage to shake her 
head sagaciously and mutter that she suspected the 
" cunning young fnrrin lady was about her Dorics 
again, but there was one comfort, she wouldn't 
have time to do much mischief, for when Sir 
Ernest and Lady Astor came home from their 
wedding tour she would be sure to be turned out 
of the house for her bad conduct to them.'' 

It was not until Isabel had received a peremp- 
tory letter from her father, recalling her home^ 
that she might be present at Grace's nuptials, that 
she could tear herself away from the vicinity of the 
fascinating Major. 

As Mr Cleveland's summons home had also 
included a warm invitation to Eugenie to accom- 
pany her, and a request from Grace herself that 
she would officiate as one of the bridesmaids on the 
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auspicious occasion^ it was arranged that they 
should proceed the next day to Cranforth Vicar- 
age. Just as Isabel was sitting down to her desk 
to announce this decision to her father, Major 
Stanford walked in, and was quite overwhelmed 
by the news of the intended departure of his 
inamorata. He had brought with him a splendid 
pine-apple, which he said he thought might tempt 
the appetite of the invalid. At a look from him 
Eugenie askdd Isabel if she would be so kind as 
to take it to her uncle, who was lying on the sofa 
in the library. 

While she was gone on this errand Major 
Stanford drew his chair close to Eugenie's, and 
remained in close and confidential conversation 
with her until the entrance of Isabel, and then, 
as he rose to give her a seat, he said, — 

"And is it really true. Miss Cleveland, that 
Mapleton is to lose its two brightest stars to- 
morrow P I expect there will be nothing short of 
a general mourning. By a singular coincidence I 
am called to Dover on business, and had called to- 
day to bid you * farewell,' but only, as I fondly 
hoped, for a day or two, quite trusting to find you 
still here on my return." 

"When do you go. Major Stanford?^' said 

Isabel. 

18 
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''To-morrow, Miss Cleveland, by the 2.20 
train/' replied the Major. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Eugenie, " what a 
charming coincidence ! why that is the very train 
we are going by, and I am sure you will be so good 
as to act as our escort, and attend to our luggage, 
for we shall be two * unprotected females.' " 

Of course the polite Major expressed himself 
perfectly delighted at the prospect of having ttM 
such charming travelling companions, darting, 
however, such a look of admiration and joy at 
Isabel as to convey to her mind just the im- 
pression he intended to produce, that it was only 
one of them that he really cared to be with, and 
that one herself. 

General Harvey coming into the room at this 
minute, he was informed of the " fortunate coinci- 
dence,|' and although, from the expression of his 
faxse, it was very evident that he thought there 
had been some manceuvring on the part of , the 
Major, he expressed his pleasure at the arrange- 
ment, and begged he would take every care of his 
two young charges, and deliver them safely into 
the keeping of Mr Cleveland. 

In order that the reader may not think the 
General was wilfully or imprudently trusting his 
lambs to the guardianship of a wolf in sheep's 
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clothing, I must inform him that the very first 
moment he had perceived the particular attention 
Major Stanford was paying to his young guest, he 
had driven over to Kingston to call upon the 

colonel of the regiment, to make inquiries 

about him, and had received from that officer, as 
well as from two or three of the most respectable 
tradespeople of the town, such very satisfactory 
reports as to his steadiness, kindness of heart, 
means, &c., that he had considered he should only 
be acting up to his old friend Cleveland's wishes 
by allowing the young people to mieet as often 
as possible ; and he thought this projected journey 
together would most likely result in a proposal in 
due form, which could at once be submitted to the 
father, and the lovers be able to meet at Mr Cleve- 
land's house. 

Isabel, whose heart, spite of the companionship 
and pernicious coimsels of Eugenie, was not en- 
tirely hardened, was quite moved at the idea of 
leaving the kind old General (who was gradually, 
but surely, growing weaker day by day, and whom 
she felt she should never see again), and almost 
wondered that Eugenie should care to go away 
from him at such a time for her own selfish amuse- 
ment. 

I have heard that " two is company and three 

18 * 
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is none," but on this occasion no one could accuse 
Eugenie of being a mar-plot, for the whole way 
from Mapleton to London, and again from London 
to Hythe, when not absorbed in a newspaper or 
book, she was apparently asleep ; indeed, so con- 
veniently oblivious was she of passing events, that 
the happy Major not only found time to declare 
his passion and receive the intoxicating admission 
that it was reciprocated, but contrived, in the 
demi-obscurity of the tunnels, to steal more than 
one sweet kiss. 

Isabel, who was completely infatuated by the 
novelty and delight of her sensations, was very 
readily made to promise the Major that she would 
keep their engagement secret from her parents for 
the present, as there were family matters of a 
painful nature which would just then prevent him 
from doing what his love prompted, namely, claim 
her at once for his promised bride before the eyes 
of the whole world. He assured her, however, 
that their term of probation could not possibly 
last more than a few weeks. 

At first Isabel — ^who had anticipated with great 
glee being able to announce to the guests assem- 
bled at Grace's wedding that although her younger 
sister had reached the goal in the race of a young 
girl's life before her, yet that she was close to the 
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winning post — felt sKghtly disappointed, bat on 
reflection she decided that a secret engagement 
was much more romantic, and that when really 
made known it would cause a much greater sens- 
ation, from the fact 'of its haying existed some 
time without having been announced. To one 
of her romantic disposition, too, the idea of a clan- 
destine correspondence (which was to be carried on 
with Eugenie's assistance) was very fascinating; 
and again, the merry conceit of her papa, and per- 
haps Herbert, seeing her fiance at the station and 
not knowing who he was, was charming ; so al- 
together when she arrived at Hythe and greeted 
not only them but Bennett and Grace, she was in 
as pretty a flutter as the heroine of any three- 
volume novel under similar circumstances. 

The travellers were welcomed joyfully by the 
rest of the party assembled at the Vicarage, little 
May being in unusually high spirits at the pros- 
pect of a wedding, which to her youthful mind was 
mysteriously associated with the marriage of Gana 
in Galilee, where our Saviour performed his first 
miracle ; so that although she did not actually ex- 
pect any manifestation of that kind, still she was 
imbued with a feeling of deep awe, and the most 
delightful expectation. Sally Beesom, whose sim- 
ple faith was strongly imbued with superstition, 
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was easily made to share in tlie little girl's antici- 
pation of some remarkable event, not to say mi- 
racle, on the wedding-day; bnt there was this 
difference in their belief, that whereas M&y was 
persuaded that there would te some special spirit- 
ual emanation on the occasion, she beUeved that 
spirit or angel would be a good one, whUe Sally 
was convinced it would be rather a denizen of the 
lower regions come to fetch his own in the person 
g£ Bennett Leslie. 

Like all ignorant people, Sally was at all times 
credulous and superstitious, but this credulity and 
superstition had been increased to an alarming 
extent since Herbert's return from Malta, where 
he had bought an opossum rug from an officer re- 
turning from India, as a present to his father. 
Sally, who had conceived a warm admiration for 
the warm, comfortable coverlid, had asked Mrs 
Cleveland to tell her the name of it, and on being 
informed by that lady that it was an opossum's 
rug had started back with evident awe, and stood 
open-mouthed gazing on it with the profoundest 
veneration, ejaculating, " Dear heart aUve ! mum, 
only to think of it ! and here have I been a- touch- 
ing of it just as if it had been an ordnary thing. 
Now I mind it, I do remember to have heard 
master read about the apostle's clothes in the New 
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Testament, so of course, mum, this must have been 
the wery identircal hairy raiment that John the 
Baptist weared round his lines when he was out in 
the wilderness so long. Bless us ! wUat a thing 
for wear, mum ! " 

Mrs Cleveland had been altogether so astonish- 
ed at Sally's view of the subject, that she had not 
had presence of mind to undeceive her, besides, to 
tell the honest truth, she was so completely ignorant 
of the species, habits, form, &c., of the opossum, as 
to make her shrink itom, entering upon the sub- 
ject with a person of so inquiring a mind aa Sally. 
Of course she had no intention of leaving tihie wor- 
thy old creature in her error, but before proceeding 
further in the matter she had determined upon 
consulting a certain valuable little book upon zo- 
ology in the library, and thus armed, enter upon 
the required explanations — however, in the con- 
fusion and bustle of the approaching wedding, she 
had forgotten the one and the other, and so Sally 
had continued to regard the rug with daily increas- 
ing veneration, permitting no hands but her own 
and those of May (who, of course, had been made 
a participator in this religious fact) to touch the 
sacred reUc. 

With this conviction therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that both Sally and May should look 
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for some especial intervention of Providence on the 
wedding day. 

There may have been many a gayer, but rarely 
a handsomer, party than that assembled in the 
drawing-room of Granforth Vicarage on the eve 
of the day that was to see Grace Cleveland be- 
come the wife of Bennett Leslie. There were the 
noble-looking Mr Cleveland, his gentle wife, who 
still retained traces of great beauty, their three 
pretty daughters, two of their three handsome 
sons, the delicate little May, the bold, dashing- 
looking Mrs Leslie and her two handsome daugh- 
ters (on whose presence at the wedding Grace had 
insisted), Eugenie, with whose personal appearance 
we are already acqixainted, and two of the married 
daughters of the Cleveland family, with their hus- 
bands, all of whom would have passed muster very 
well on the score of good looks. Leslie was absent, 
having gone up to London to secure a good cabin 
for himself and Grace, but he was to return to 
Cranforth by a late train that evening, bringing 
with him Mr and Mrs Sinclair, and the merry Kate, 
who of course was to be one of the bridesmaids. 

It was indeed a pretty procession which passed 
from the Vicarage to the church door, and many 
and hearty were the good wishes which followed 
the sweet bride. . All declared that so handsome a 
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couple liad never stood together before those altar 
rails to take upon themselves all the responsibili- 
ties of married life. 

How was it that Nature would persist in 
wearing such a smiling aspect^ when she ought 
rather to be weeping tears of agony that the altar 
of her God should have been profaned by the vows 
o{ BLD. atheist ? 

Alas ! for the dove that takes for its mate the 
eagle ! 

I must not forget to mention that as Isabel 
passed down the aisle she heard a deep-toned voice 
whisper, "My beautiAil one, have you not one 
look for your Egerton P " 

Unperceived by all, the infatuated 'girl took a 
rosebud from her bouquet, and pressing it for an 
instant to her lips, handed it to her enraptured 
lover. 

After the solemn words had been spoken which 
linked Grace's fate with Leslie's, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, until death them 
should part, the bridal procession moved down the 
aisle, on their way back to the Vicarage, amidst the 
cheers of the spectators, the strewing of flowers by 
the village school children, and the joyous ringing 
of the bells. Major Stanford took advantage of the 
general excitement and confusion to slip a note 
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into Isabels hand, wliiclxy on reading shortly after, 
she found to contain the most ardent professions of 
attachment, imploring her, if she had the slightest 
affection for him in return, to contrive to grant 
him an interview during the course of that day, as 
he had something of importance to communicate 
to her; suggesting that, as the elder wedding- 
guests would be sure to wish to remain quiet after 
the fatigues of the day, she should propose to the 
bridesmaids and gentlemen to go for a walk in the 
Park, when she and Eugenie could contrive to 
give them the slip, and go to a certain spot, which 
he named, where he would be \^aiting for them. 

On reading this note Isabel quite decided in 
her own mind that it was " impracticable '' and 
" out of the question,'^ but on communicating its 
contents to Eugenie she at once over-ruled all her 
fears and objections, and promised to arrange the 
matter for her to her own and Major Stanford's 
entire satisfaction; artfully insinuating that it was 
just possible that the " important communication '' 
to which he alluded was that he had been ordered 
abroad suddenly, and then she would never forgive 
herself if he went away believing that she did not 
love him sufficiently to make even so slight a sa- 
crifice for him, which argument entirely decided 
Isabel upon complying with her lover's request. 
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The breakfast being now announced, the two 
young girls descended to the drawing-room, and 
thence to the dining-room. 

The commencement of this all-important wed- 
ding repast passed off much as these ceremonies 
generally do ; there was the bridegroom looking 
oyer and anon proudly and lovingly at his blush- 
ing bride, whose eyes were hermetically fixed 
upon the wing of a chicken on her plate, which 
wing by the by, in revenge no doubt for having 
been stripped of its fisiir proportions, commonly 
called feathers, obstinately refused to disappear. 
Then there was good Mr Cleveland looking very 
grave and thoughtful ; Mrs Cleveland with a face 
like an April sky, now smiling like a clown in a 
Chrislnnas pantomime, and now dissolved in tears 
like a very Mobe ; little May seated next her 
mother (who, in spite of her efforts to look cheer- 
ftd and not cloud the day by being sorrowful, 
could not repress a few natural tears at. the recol- 
lection of that time six years before^ when she and 
her brave sailor bridegroom had occupied those 
very seats now filled by Grace and Bennett Leslie, 
and with such bright anticipations too of happi- 
ness for the future. Alas ! what a future it had 
proved!), looking very happy and intensely ex- 
pectant, while the usual amount of flirting and 
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giggling went on between the bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, many of whom (and I strongly sus- 
pect Harry was amongst the number) hoped that 
it would not be long before their turn came. The 
'^ promiscus company/' as Sally called them, were 
neither too affected nor too occupied to prevent 
them from doing justice to the good things set 
before them, merely resting from their delightM 
labours while some orator (not generally a Demos- 
thenes) descanted largely upon ^^the beauty, 
amiabiKty, and accomplishments of the bride/' 
"the manly virtues and worth of the bride- 
groom/' winding up with an exhortation to the 
assembled company to join him in drinking to the 
" health and happiness of the young couple." 

The sky, which had been beautiMly bright 
throughout the morning, provoking from the 
by-standers the well-known adage, " Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on," and causing Mr Sinclair 
to exclaim that he trusted the future of the young 
pair would be as bright and unclouded as the 
" blue vault of heaven " above them, now clouded 
over, while the air became thick and oppressive 
and a few heavy drops of rain fell against the 
windows, and the mighty voice of Boanerges in 
his fiercest mood shook the very foundation of the 
house, striking awe into every heart ; which was 
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further increased by little May, who, throwing 
herself into her mother's arms, exclaimed in a tone 
of deep conviction, '* There is God's voice, and He 
is angry with us ! " Nep at the same moment 
cowering down by his mistress's side with every 
sign of terror, and setting up a prolonged howl. 

To make the scene still more startling, the 
bells, which had been ringing their merriest peal, 
now changed into a slow, sad death-knell. 

On Mr Cleveland's inquiring of Sally Beesom 
(who had insisted upon being present to wait 
upon her young mistress, as she declared, " for the 
last time") the meaning of this solemn change, 
she declared in a tone of voice which the most 
melancholy circumstances would never induce her 
to modulate to a 80U0 voce, that " the bell was a- 
toUing for a poor young crittur what was found 
by the constable last night sleeping on the high 
road with a sick baby at her breast, and that he 
had taken her to the Union and sent for a doctor 
for the baby, but the poor little thing had died at 
six this morning." 

It may be readily imagined that this an- 
nouncement did not tend to raise the depressed 
spirits of the wedding-party. 

Herbert, by way of saying something very new 
and original, proposed that tbey should keep their 
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"spirits up by pouring spirits down," but al- 
though this suggestion was responded to by many 
of the party, a cloud still rested on them, and it 
was rather a relief to them all when Mrs Cleve- 
land made a signal for the guests to disperse, 
thinking any change in the present state of affairs 
must be for the better. 

The Thunder-god, who appeared to think he 
had sufficiently expressed his disapprobation at 
the human sacrifice just consummated, now re- 
tired to his own regions, and Phoebus, haying re- 
signed the rule of his kingdom to him for a time, 
now reappeared, followed closely by the many- 
tinted rainbow, the emblem of hope, to resume her 
rightfiil sceptre. 

At this sight Mrs Leslie, whose last hobby 
was that she had a nervous complaint, and who 
had been only waiting to get out of the range of 
her step-son's eye to get up either an interesting 
faint or a fit of hysterics, was obliged to give up 
her pet idea, having no longer any excuse for an 
exhibition of that description, besides which, as all 
was now bustle and excitement, the carriage which 
was to bear Captain and Mrs Bennett Leslie to the 
railway station having driven up to the door, 
there would have been no one to witness this 
ebullition of extreme sensibility. 
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With the reappearance of the sun and the ces- 
sation of the mournful tolling of the bell, the 
young people's naturally high spirits had retum- 
edy each one disputing with the other the privilege 
of throwing the white satin slipper after the bride 
and bridegroom. ^ 

If Gracie, as she drove away from her child- 
hood's home, felt a single doubt as to the wisdom 
of the step she had taken, these doubts were quickly 
set at rest by her husband's rapturous professions 
of love, and promises to " watch then and ever- 
more with more than a mother's love over his 
sweet wife." 

Ah ! Bennett Leslie, as you sit there with your 
arm round your loving young bride's waist, and 
her head pillowed upon your breast, which is 
henceforth to be her earthly .,haven of rest, little 
think you of the living occupant of the dead ward 
in the Union you are just passing. Ah ! if you 
eould only see the poor young creature at this mi- 
nute, her beautifiil fair hair hanging in dishevelled 
masses over her shoulders, and falling on the pil- 
low on which her poor, white, emaciated face is 
laid, close, close to that of her dead infant. 

Poor young thing ! so deeply erring, and yet 
80 deeply repentant ! Enow that there is hope 
even for such as thou. Dost remember the story 
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of Mary Magdalene P There ! kneel down and go 
pray to her Saviour and thine ; He will in nowise 
turn a deaf ear to thy prayer. Know too, that it 
is not only thy soul that may still be saved, but thy 
body also, for there are good men risen up amongst 
us to rescue such as thou from further sin ! 

Hark I let us hear what she is saying ! (When 
she had asked to see a clergyman, she had been 
told he could not come to her just then, as his 
daughter was that day to be married to a rich 
young officer, named Leslie. Upon hearing this, 
she had fallen down in a dead faint, from which 
she had only just recovered as the carriage was 
driving past the Union gates.) " MerciM Father ! 
my punishment is greater than I can bear, yet 
not, alas ! greater than I deserve. And, Father, 
forgive him too, and grant him true repentance, 
that our souls may meet again in heaven, purified 
from all earthly stains. Jesus ! if it seemeth meet 
to Thee, oh ! take me now with my child ; yet 
not my will, but Thine, O Lord, be done. But 
above all, forgive him, I again beseech Thee, and 
grant that this sin may not be counted against 
him, but rather let me bear the weight of it alone." 

Oh ! Bennett Leslie, that these words could 
have reached thee, and been written on thy heart 
in letters of fire ! But never fear ! God's venge- 
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ance is sometimes slow, but it is always sure, Bsxd. 
the time will doubtless come when not even the 
prayers of thy pure young wife, or of the humble 
penitent beside the death-bed of your child (once 
as pure as she) will avail you ! Even now, me- 
thinks, I hear the sound of Nemesis^ chariot ! 

Just as Leslie and his bride were stepping 
into the railway carriage that was to convey them 
to London, Grace espied Nep, who had evidently 
followed them from Cranforth, and who looked up 
into her face beseechingly, as if begging to go 
with her. Leslie at first tried to send him home, 
but he whined so piteously that Grace entreated 
him to let the ajBTectionate brute go with them. As 
he could refuse her nothing, he, to her great 
delight, consented, and desired the porter to put 
him into the carriage appointed for dogs. 

If I did not know Nep to have been a miracle 
of fidelity, a canine rara avis in short, I should be 
inclined to think that before the end of the week 
he had cause to regret this decision, for instead of 
the large garden in which he had been accustom- 
ed to revel at Cranforth, he was confined to 
a grass plot, some eighty feet by thirty, in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington, and when taken out 
for a walk by his mistress (Leslie he would never 

own as master) it was always at the end of a long 

19 
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chain. Farewell all his delightful rambles in the 
country! 

As the Kangaroo was to sail on the Thursdaj 
following their marriage, it was agreed that as 
many of Grace's family as could get away were to 
assemble at Gravesend on that morning to see the 
LesKes and Harry off, when they were to take TSep 
back with them. 

Those who had arranged this plan, however, 
soon found that they had reckoned without their 
host, for though TSep was tied up in the yard of 
the Falcon Hotel, Gravesend, while the rest of 
the party went on board the Kangaroo to look at 
Grace's and Harry's cabins, and to make any little 
alterations in them necessary for the dear, ones' 
comfort, Nep contrived to break his chain, and 
actually, like a second Leander, swam to the ship, 
walked audaciously up the gangway, and made his 
appearance in the saloon just as the whole Cran- 
forth party were assembled there to lunch. After 
such a wonderful feat no one had the courage to turn 
the poor brute back, and Leslie, thinking it might 
be a sort of consolation to Grace when so far away 
from home, conquered his repugnance to the dog,and 
sending for the ship's carpenter, ordered him to 
make a kennel for it, and then went to make the 
necessary arrangements with the captain of the 
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vessel for the new passenger's comfort. And most 
amply rewarded was lie for his kind thought by 
seeing a smile on his sweet wife's face, the^first 
which it had worn that day, for very naturally the 
prospect of leaving so many loved ones for years 
had clouded her inherently joyous disposition. 

Very sad indeed was that parting ! Kate Sin- 
clair sobbing as if her Kttle heart would break, 
/whilst Mrs Cleveland was so overcome with grief 
at losing two of her children (and those two the 
very dearest) in one day, that she was obliged to 
be carried from the ship to the boat in a state of 
insensibility, from which she did not recover until 
the Kangaroo had raised her anchor and sailed 
away, out of sight of the " Falcon " windows. On 
this occasion Mr Cleveland made but a sorry com- 
forter, being so deeply stricken with grief himself. 
Kate Sinclair proved the best comforter after all, 
for, seeing how prostrated the poor parents were, 
she struggled bravely with her own sorrow, and 
tried to inspire them with courage and hope. At 
first Mrs Cleveland was like Eachel mourning for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted, but 
gradually her despair melted beneath Kate's loving 
arguments, and she consented to return home. 
Charles and Herbert took advantage of the turn- 
ing of the tide to hurry both her and their father 

19* 
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oS to the railway station^ on their road home, 
where they arrived late that evening to declare, 
with tears of agony, that the trial they had just 
gone through was a mere shadow compared with 
the one that met them on the threshold of their 
dwelling. 

What that trial was we shall see in another 
chapter, when I must take my readers back to the 
day of the wedding. 



J 
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CHAPTER XV. 

''When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions ! " 

TX7HAT a deep knowledge of life Will. Shake- 
^ ' speare displayed when lie wrote those lines ! 

It will be remembered that on the day of 
Grace's marriage, it had been arranged by Isabel 
and Eugenie, that after the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom, Eugenie was to propose a walk 

in Cranforth Park, the seat of the Earl of , 

and that she and Isabel were to contrive to slip 
away firom their companions and join Major Stan- 
ford on some particular spot already fixed upon 
between them. 

Now as Isabel was an uncommonly beautiM 
girl, and considerably in request amongst the 
beaux, this was no easy matter, as they would in- 
sist upon attending her. Eugenie, however, came 
gallantly to the rescue by throwing herself down 
upon the grass and deckring she had sprained her 
ankle, and could go no further. Some of the 
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gentlemen offered to go back to the village to 
fetch a conveyance to take her home^ but the 
young girl insisted with so much earnestness that 
they should go with the rest of the party to see 
the view from a hill in the park, leaving her there 
to rest her foot until their return, that they were 
unwillingly obliged to concede to her request. Isa- 
bel, who really believed her friend had hurt her- 
self, experienced an instantaneous sensation of re- 
lief (for she had felt two or three uneasy qualms 
as to the propriety of the step she was about to 
take) that the clandestine meeting with her lover 
would be deferred, and insisted upon remaining 
with her. 

The very instant every one was out of «ig}it, 
Eugenie started up from her recumbent position, 
and turning laughingly to her aetonished cam- 
panion^ exclaimed, ^'Why you little goose! do 
you mean to say you did not see I was only sham- 
ming to get them out of the way P " She then 
hurried her victim on quickly to the place of 
rendezvous, where the devoted major was waiting 
to receive them. 

Eugenie, who had discreetly retired to some 
distance, proved a true prophet, for amidst sighs 
and even tears. Major Stanford informed Isabel 
that his regiment was ordered on foreign service 
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in four weeks from that time, and told her he had 
come to Cranforiih to beg of her to grant him an 
interview on that spot every day whilst his leave 
of absence lasted. The artM major appeared so 
hopelessly miserable at the prospect of their near 
separation, declaring that if she did not oonsent 
he would shoot himself, that Isabel, whose imagin- 
ation, not to say heart, was entirely taken captive 
by the fascinating officer, promised to meet him 
at least once a day on that or some other equally 
convenient place. 

So the next day and the next saw Isabd and 
Eugenie (on the plea of sketching) wending their 
way to the Park, the former returning each time 
with a conscience more and more hardened to the 
sin of deceiving her good parents. With such an 
aiYsh temptress as Eug^e at her side, however, 
how could it be otherwise f Whenever some loving 
glance or kind word stung her with remorse for 
the deceitM part she was acting towards them, 
Eugenie was always near totum the tide in favour 
of the absent lover. 

As the time drew near for the expiration of 
Major Stanford's leave of absence, his si^s grew 
more frequent, and his threats of suicide more 
terrible, until, in a fatal moment, persuaded by 
him and Eugenie, the infatuated young girl con- 
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sented to elope with him on the yery day on which 
her sister and brother were to sail for India, when, 
as Eugenie suggested, almost every one would be 
away from home. 

It was arranged that the major was to get the 
ring and the license at Dover, and that Eugenie 
and Isabel were to start as if for their accustomed 
walk, and go to the Hythe station to meet the 
mid-day train, in which he would be, and then 
they should all go on together to London to take 
an eyening train to Scotland, where before wit- 
nesses they would declare themselyes man and 
wife ; returning at once to England to be married 
according to the rites of the Established Church, 
to satisfy Isabel's scruples of conscience. They 
were then to return to Cranforth to throw them- 
selyes at the feet of her parents, to plead together 
for forgiyeness for the step they had taken. 

Eyen as Isabel was dressing to carry this plan 
into execution her courage failed her on reflecting 
upon the shock her good parents would experience 
on returning home and finding her gone; but 
there was Eugenie again at her elbow using eyery 
conceiyable inducement to keep her up to the 
mark ; at last declaring that she need not be at all 
afraid of not obtaining her father's and mother's 
pardon, for she had once broached the subject of 
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elopements to Mrs Cleveland, telling her of the 
case of a Mend of hers who had eloped with a 
gentleman, and her parents had in consequence 
revised ever to see her again, when Mrs Cleveland 
had exclaimed, " What a shame of them ! It was 
enough to break the poor yoimg things' hearts. 
They ought to have scolded her a little at first for 
her disobedience, for the sake of the example to 
the other girls, and then, if she was sorry, forgive 
her." This turned the scale, and hurrying on her 
bonnet and giving little May, who was looking 
on, a passionate kiss, she rushed out of the house, 
and was an hour after in a first class carriage 
travelling to London. 

As the hours wore on and Isabel and Eugenie 
did not return from their ramble, Mary became 
seriously alarmed, and going into the servants'* 
dominions, inquired of them if they knew where 
their young mistress was gone? All declared 
their ignorance ; Sally Beesom however asserting 
that when she went up-stairs to turn Miss Isabel's 
bed down, she had noticed something that looked 
like a letter on the toilet table, which would pro- 
bably throw some light on the matter. 

FuU of vag^e and undefined fears Mary as- 
cended to her sister's room, and there, as Sally had 
affirmed, she found a note addressed to herself placed 
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conspicuously on the dressing-table, whioli on 
opening she found to contain the announcement 
of Isabel's intended flight with Major Stanford, 
whom she avowed she loved better than life it- 
self. She begged Mary by her -sisterly affection 
to plead with their parents to grant h^ their 
forgiveness for the rash step she had taken, and 
to entreat them to receive both her and her hus- 
band with kindness on their return from their 
wedding tour. She ended by saying that her 
dear friend Eugenie de Merlincourt had kindly 
consented to remain with her till after the wed- 
ding ceremony, so that her papa and mamma need 
be under no alarm that the world would speak 
harshly of her. 

Poor Mary^ at no time possessing much 
energy, was literally overwhelmed with grief and 
consternation, and entirely powerless to take any 
steps towards reclaiming the fugitives, but ring- 
ing for Sally she entreated her to teU her what 
she thought was best to be done P At first the 
faithful creature could only wring her hands, 
cover her face with her apron, and exclaim, *' Woe 
is me that I should have lived to see the day when 
such a sorrow as this should have failed on my 
dear missis ! Why, it is a powerM sight worser 
than that poor lamb Miss Grade marrying that 
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dark eyil man, for there was no sin in that ! " 
Then suddenly remembering that this was hardly 
the proper tone to take to console " Missis Mary/* 
as she called her^ she ceased her lamentations^ and 
began to suggest ways and means of acting for 
the best in the painful emergency; settling at 
last that 'Vas the master and missis would soon be 
home, it would be bestes to wait and see what 
they wished done, before letting the news go any 
furder." In the mean time she went down into 
the kitchen and told the servants that Miss Genia 
had had an electric message to say that her uncle, 
l^t fi^e oldossifer who corned down to fetch Miss 
Isabel and Miss Grace to his daughter's wedding, 
was ill and wanted her, so Miss Isabel, seeing her 
friend was in such trouble, had been and gone as 
far as Lunnon town with her." 

Words cannot portray either Mr Cleveland's 
stem grief or the poor mother's frantic sorrow on 
hearing of Isabel's disgraceful elopement. This 
painful news coming so closely upon the separa- 
tion from her two other children, proved too much 
for Mrs Cleveland's nervous system, and she fell 
into a succession of swoons which brought on 
fever. 

In the mean time, Charles and Herbert were 
not idle, for immediately on learning their sister's 
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flight they bad resolved to follow her, and, if not 
too late, to bring her back. Finding there was no 
train from Hythe until the mail in the middle of 
the night, they determined upon sallying out into 
the village to gain any news of the runaways they 
could, without exciting the suspicions of the not 
over astute villagers. This however was rendered 
unnecessary by the appearance at the Vicarage of 
one of the school children, bearing in his hand a 
pocket-handkerchief, which he said ^^ Miss Hisbel 
had dropped at the station when she was a taking 
her ticket to go to Lunnon.*' 

Charles and Herbert accordingly took their 
places in the mail train, and on arriving at the 
London Bridge Station, ascertained through one of 
the porters that two young ladies exactly answer- 
ing to Eugenie's and Isabel's description, accom- 
panied by a gentleman who looked like an officer, 
had arrived that day, and had got into a cab, add- 
ing that he fancied he had heard the gentleman 
tell the cabman to drive to the Euston Square 
Station. 

Of course this was very valuable information, 
immediately suggestingto them theidea of Scotland, 
and the porter received a fee for it that made him 
wish that a similar occurrence might take place 
every day. Charles and Herbert drove at once to 
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the Euston Sqiiare Station, where they ascertained 
there would be a train leaving for Edinburgh at 
six. This just gave the two weary travellers an 
hour in which to take some slight refreshment, 
and enjoy the comfort of washing their faces and 
hands, when they again set out on their journey, 
hardly daring to confide to each other their mutual 
fears lest they should arrive too late. 

Herbert, who had been too agitated to pay at- 
tention to the name of the villain who had tempt- 
ed his sister from the path of duty, now inquired 
of Charles if he had heard it ; and on Charles's re- 
plying that it was a " Major Stanford," he suddenly 
exclaimed, "Stanford ! Stanford ! Why, there was 
an officer of that name at Malta when I first went 
out : and I remember he married a very beautiful 
Maltese lady, who was reputed to be a great heiress, 
but a year after their union, her father (who was a 
merchant) failed, and Major Stanford's regiment 
being ordered to England at that time, he never 
told the poor creature (who could not speak a 
word of English, and knew nothing of what was 
going on amongst the English officers), but actually 
left her and her young baby with only a few 
poimds in her pocket, entirely dependent upon a 
ruined and morose father, or the charity of 
strangers. But, villain as he is, he would never 
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dare do sucli a thing as to attempt to deceiye our 
sister ! the bare idea makes me shudder with 
horror I If it should be the same man, Charles, 
and we should not succeed in finding Isabel! 
Alas ! it is too terrible even to contemplate ! " 

" And it would surely break our poor mother's 
heart. But do not let us anticipate such an awM 
catastrophe, but rather hope it may be better than 
we fear," replied Charles. 

At every station where the train stopped for 
refreshment for the passengers, the two brothers 
got down to inquire if those whom they sought 
had alighted there, but either the fugitiyes had 
not got down, or had done so unperceived by the 
railway officials, as the brothers lost all clue of 
them until they arrived at the Aberdeen Station, 
when the ticket porter said that he had taken 
tickets from a gentleman for himself and two 
young ladies, one of whom appeared to be ill, and 
was led to the carriage by her two companions. 
Of course the young men descended here, and in- 
quiring of the flymen assembled outside for news . 
of those they sought, engaged the one who de- 
posed to having driven them to the Boyal Hotel 
early that morning, and desired him to take them 
to the same hostelry. 

On aniving there they ran for the proprie- 
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tor, and asked liim, in the first place, if the runa- 
ways liad been there P and, in the second, if they 
were still in the house? At first Mr Boni&ce, 
who like all his nation was ''unco canny," and 
did not care to risk the loss of lodgers who seemed 
inclined to pay well by any imprudent revelations 
of his own, denied that he had any party answer- 
ing to that description under his roof, — ^but on 
Charles's representing to him the deep importance 
of their finding the young lady at once, the old 
man (who had two braw lassies of his own) was 
inexpressibly shocked, and confessed that the three 
delinquents had arrived early that morning, and 
sending for himself and his '' gude wife " to act 
as witnesses, had been married according to the 
law of Scotland. He wound up however by en- 
treating the young gentlemen for the credit of his 
house to arrange matters peacefully, and have no 
disturbance, which they, on his promising to aid 
them, agreed to do. 

At this moment Herbert, itho was looking out 
of the window, started violently, and calling the 
hotel-keeper up to his side, asked him in an agi- 
tated voice if the man who was standing below 
was the one who had accompanied the two ladies 
of whom they had been speaking? On "mine 
host's^' answering in the affirmative Herbert 
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turned to Charles and said, " My fears were only 
too well grounded, for that is the very villain who 
deserted his poor wife at Malta. Thank God ! we 
are just in time to save poor deluded Isabel from a 
life of misery ! He then requested the proprietor 
to go and find out if Major Stanford were likely to 
remain out any time, that they might go at once to 
their sister to tell her of the startling discovery 
they had just made. 

Mr Boniface soon returned with the informa- 
tion that the gentleman had told the waiter that 
he was going out for an hour, and had desired that 
dinner might be ready against his return. 

When the door of the room in which Isabel 
and Eugenie were sitting was opened by the two 
brothers, neither of the two girls looked up, Isabel 
thinking it was the waiter to lay the cloth for din- 
ner, and Eugenie supposing it was the Major re- 
turned from his walk; when, however, Charles 
went up to the sofa on which his sister was lying, 
and said in a very grave voice, "Isabel, we are 
come to fetch you home," the young girl 
started with affiright, and bursting into a flood 
of tears, she fell down at his feet, crying, 
" Alas ! it is too late, too late, I was married this 
morning ! " 

Charles made her rise from her knees, and re- 
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seating her on the sofa, told her of the Major's 
marriage and desertion of his wife, and of their 
mother's iUness in learning her flight. On hear- 
ing this, Isabel was literally stricken to the earth 
with shame and remorse, and moaned out piteously^ 
" Oh ! take me home directly, I should curse my- 
self for oyer if my wicked folly caused the death of 
my poor mother." 

Eugenie, on seeing the turn affairs were tak- 
ing, and that her yillany would now be unmasked, 
made towards the door with the intention of escap- 
ing unperceived. Herbert however, who had no 
intention of letting her go without giving her a 
bit of his mind, barred her pa^ge, bringing down 
upon his devoted head a volley of vituperation 
which would not have shamed a Billingsgate flsh- 
woman. 

Herbert heard her out very patiently, merely 

shrugging his shoulders, or smiling ironically, 

until the beautiful fury being obliged to stop for 

want of breath, he turned the tables upon her, 

and told her more bitter and wholesome truths in 

the space of five minutes than she had ever heard 

in her life before ; declaring that he should make 

it a point of duty to write to her good old uncle 

that very night to warn him against the serpent 

he had been nursing in his bosom, and to suggest 

20 
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to him the propriety of sending her either to a 
penitentiary for depraved females or to a convent, 
adding that as she was so very slippery a young 
lady he woidd himself offer to be her escort to 
whichever place of refugfe General Harvey should 
select. Then telling her he strongly advised her 
returning to the privacy of her own room to digest 
the extempore sermon he had had the pleasure of 
preaching to he^, he opened the door and bowed 
to her with an elaborate politeness and affectation 
of respect more galling to the proud girl than the 
most bitter of the bitter truths he had been telling 
her. 

Having thus disposed of Eugenie he turned to 
Charles, and told him he had such an unconquer^ 
able itching of the fingers to pitch into Major Stan- 
ford, that he feared it would be entirely out of his 
power to resist the inclination (spite of his promise 
to Mr Boniface) if the villain made his appearance 
in that room. 

Charles could not help smiling at his brother's 
impetuosity, and secretly wished such a lesson 
miSt be ;ead to the major, although, as a minister 
of the gospel and wearing the garments of peace, 
he was obliged to talk about leaving vengeance to 
God, and a few more similar exhortations from 
holy writ. 
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Isabel also pleaded earnestly for her loyer, de^ 
Glaring he would be quite sufficiently punished in 
finding all his schemes frustrated, and herself lost 
to him for ever ; " besides, Herbert," said the now 
penitent girl, ** if it had not been for my sinftil 
folly in listening to him when he first spoke of a 
secret engagement, he never would have proposed 
my taking so unmaidenly a step as this." 

Whether these persuasions would have induced 
Herbert to withhold his just vengeance had he 
found himself face to face with the enemy, it is 
difficult to say, but very luckily for all parties, his 
resolves were not put to the test, for, on Major 
Stanford's return to the hotel, he was met at the 
door by Eugenie, who informed him of aU the cir- 
cumstances that had taken place during his ab- 
sence, and as the prudent major held with the 
axiom that " discretion is the better part of valour," 
and moreover preferred an ignominious flight to a 
hot reception, he ordered the waiter to bring down 
his portmanteau at once, paid his bill, and was, 
ten minutes after, borne away from the scene of 
his humiliating failure. 

Both Charles and Herbert were too completely 

knocked up with the fatigue of their long journey 

to be able to travel homewards that night, so 

taking the precaution of despatching a telegraphic 

20 • 
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message to their father to tell him that Isabel 
was foimdy they determined upon sleeping at the 
Boyal Hotel, and leaving for the south by an early 
train on the following morning. Dimier was then 
ordered, to which the travellers (being relieved 
from their greatest source of anxiety) did ample 
justice. 

On sending up the chambermaid to Eugenie to 
ask her if she would take any refreshment, that 
functionary returned with the news that the young 
lady had disappeared. It must be confessed that 
this annotmcement did not cause either of the 
gentlemen much sorrow, as they were only too 
glad that the charge of delivering her up to her 
uncle would not devolve upon them. Of course 
they very naturally concluded that the two ac- 
GompUces had gone off together, but such was not 
the case, for the major, having no further use for 
the young girl, did not care to be burdened with 
oue who knew too many of his secrets to make her 
a safe companion. She, however, divining his ob- 
ject, and determined not to be left to the care of 
those she had so deeply injured, had left the hotel 
unperceived, and making her way to the station 
took a seat in the very carriage in which Major 
Stanford was already esconced. Her great aim 
was to make her way to Mapleton, there to fetch 
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all the property and clothes she had not taken to 
Cranforth, and to start for Paris before her nncle 
had time to receive the threatened letter from 
Harry Cleveland. 

In spite of Isabel's grave faulty her brothers, 
throughout their long journey homewards, could 
not help feeling that they loved her now more 
than they had ever done before. Her character 
had undergone a sudden but complete transforma- 
tion. Instead of the silly, self-conceited girl full 
of ridiculous affectations she had hitherto been, 
she was now thoroughly humbled and self-abased, 
having for the first time in her life learnt the 
usefol lesson of mistrusting herself; and she clung 
to her '' two saviours under God,'' as she called 
them, with the most touching dependence and 
gratitude. On nearing home her agitation became 
so painMly distressing that it required all their 
kind and considerate arguments to prevent her 
from falling into a succession of hysterical fits, 
and when, on arriving at her own door, she found 
her father standing on the threshold with ex- 
tended arms to welcome the poor prodigal, she 
could only sob out as she fell on his breast, " Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee," 
and then fainted. 

When she recovered from her swoon she begged 
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them to let her go and see her mother^ and who 
shall say she was not amply punished for her dis- 
obedience, when, standing by that bed-side she 
saw her loving parent gazing on her with glazed 
and vacant eyes, calling meanwhile frantically upon 
" Harry ! Grace ! " and " Isabel ! " (her own name 
she fancied still more despairingly than the others), 
entreating them not to desert her in her old age, 
but return to her before she died. " Oh I Isabel, 
my child, my child," moaned the sufferer, " that I 
should ever have lived to see the day when thy 
dear head should be bowed to the earth with shame 
and remorse ! " 

But oh! the ecstatic joy of the young girl 
when, after two more days of unconsciousness, her 
mother's delirium left her. and she recognized her 
child that had been lost but was now found! 
Never did more fervent prayers ascend to the 
throne of grace than those uttered by Isabel when 
she heard her beloved mother say in a low tone of 
voice, "Isabel, my darling, is it youP My poor 
erring lamb, let me seal my pardon upon your 
Ups ! " From that moment her life was declared 
out of danger, and she daily, if not hourly, re- 
gained strength. A cheerful letter from Grace, 
off Plymouth, aided considerably in her recovery. 

The very day on which Mrs Cleveland regained 
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conscioiisnesSy the good minister was sent for to 
administer the sacrament to a sick person in the 
Union. Thither Mr Cleveland immediately re- 
paired, and on being ushered into the infirmary, 
he found the dying woman was the poor creature 
who had lost her baby on the day of Qrace's mar- 
riage, and who had subsequently confessed to him 
all her sin, withholding from him only her own 
name, and that of her seducer. 

On going up to her bed-side, Mr Cleveland 
at once saw that the hand of death was upon 
her, and that she was sinMng fast. She again 
expressed to him her de^p penitence, and her hope 
of pardon through the mediation of her most 
mercifal Saviour, and then told him that be- 
fore being admitted to the high and immerited 
privilege of partaking of His holy sacrament, she 
wished to make two more confessions, which she 
had hitherto withheld, not with a view to screen 
herself, but for the sake of her parents and the 
father of her child. Being now on the verge of 
the grave, she reflected that even for their sakes it 
was better to confess aU, that Mr Cleveland might 
write to the former to tell them, that though their 
child had deeply sinned, yet that she had died 
truly penitent and fuU of hope in the Saviour 
whose blood could cleanse from all sin; and for 
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the latter she intreated him that if ever the time 
should come when his crime against her should 
weigh upon his mind, that he would tell him she 
was happy to die, and that her last prayer was for 
forgiyeness for him. 

She then told her horror-struck hearer that she 
was the Ellen Dale to whom he had once been so 
kind^ and that the father of her child was Bennett 
Leslie! 

We will draw a veil over the scene that followed 
this confession, for Mr Cleveland's sorrow and the 
poor dying creature's sufferings are too sacred for 
our eyes. Suffice it to say, that it was some min- 
utes before Mr Cleveland was sufficiently calm to 
endeavour to take the poor Magdalene's thoughts 
from her sins, and to make her again lay them at 
the feet of Jesus. 

The nurse was then called in, and together 
they ate of that bread and drank of that blood 
which cleanseth from all sin. At the conclusion 
of the beautifol communion service, Ellen Dale 
lifted up her eyes with fervent gratitude to 
Heaven, and clasping her thin wasted hands toge- 
ther, she exclaimed, "Merciful Father, forgive 
him, and receive my spirit," with these words she 
heaved a gentle sigh, and her soul winged its 
flight towards those realms where there is more 
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joy over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons. 

" Owning her weakness. 
Her evil behaviour. 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Savionr ! " 

The nurse then advanced to close the eyes of 
the corpse^ and to draw a sheet reverently over its 
fjEUse^ and Mr Cleveland turned sorrowing away 
from that pauper's death couch, on which lay only 
the mortal clay of the once pure and beautiful 
Ellen Dale ! 

" One more unfortunate gone to her death ! *' 

Sooner or later does not our sin always find us out P 
As poor Mr Cleveland walked slowly and si- 
lently towards home, he could not help exclaiming 
mentally, *' Lord, my burden is greater than I can 
bear ! '' then reproaching himself for repining ; 
for how much greater that burden would have 
been if he had lost the dear companion of his joys 
and sorrows ! he hurried on to gain fresh courage 
in the society of her, his greatest earthly blessing. 
Before concluding this chapter, which has per- 
force been a chronicle of melancholy events, I will 
satisfy the assumed curiosity of some of my readers 
as to how it happened, that having left Mrs Leslie 
in Eaton Square, about to change her name, and 
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take that of Madame la Comtesse de Crespigny, 
we find her at the wedding of her stepson, stQl 
simple Mrs Leslie. 

It will be remembered that when we last saw 
Mrs Leslie she was beginning to entertain some 
grave doubts as to her lover's constancy, his visits 
having of late become less and less firequent. The 
Iresult proved that her doubts were not without 
foundation, for this fickle swain had met a widow 
with less personal attractions, but more soKd one^ 
in the shape of hard cash, and who, from her hav- 
ing been the wife of only a Birmingham manu- 
facturer, would, he had no doubt, be willing to 
iexchange her monied charms for his titled ones, 
without being too particular on the score of settle- 
ments. He took great care, however, not to en- 
tirely cease his attentions to Mrs Leslie, lest he 
should be revised by the Brummageh widow, and 
then he would Still have her as a dernier ressort. 

And so, like the gay Lothario that he was, he 
smiled and smirked at one one day, and at the 
other the next, imtil one evening after he had he&n 
peculiarly empressS towards Mrs Leslie, even hint- 
ing at something very particular he wanted to say 
to her on the morrow, taking her wedding ring off 
her finger, as he said to fix the size in his mind. 
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he at last tore himfielf away, and the flustered 
widow retired to bed to dream of orange blossoms 
and bride cake. 

The next day, howeyer, passed away without 
the Count's promised visit, and the morning after 
that, on taking up the *^ Morning Post,'' poor Mrs 
Leslie glanced down the announcements of mar- 
riages, and there, to her unutterable rage and dis- 
may, read the foUowing words : 

" On the 10th instant at St George's, Hanover 
Square, by the Rev. Theophilus Hogg, Alphonse, 
Oomte de Crespigny, to Louisa Hardware, reKct of 
the late Thomas Hardware of Birmingham." 

Mrs Leslie literally tore the offending paper 
into shreds, and then relieved her mind by launch- 
ing forth into loud invectives against the male sex 
in general, and her own '^ faithless he " in par- 
ticular. I am not sure that she exclaimed with 
Shakespeare, 

" Heaven ! were man 
But constant lie were perfect, but that one error 
Fills him with faults ; " 



but I do know that her nerves were so completely 
shattered by the shock, that she declared that 
nothing but a month's sojourn at Bath or Chel- 
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tenham wotild reatore them to their original 
tone. 

And thisy my friends (and from no fault of 
here, as you perceive), is why you were again in- 
troduced to her as " Mra Leslie." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Caesai^s spirit ranging for revenge. 
With At6 by his side come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." 

rnO describe the voyage of the good ship Kan- 
"^ garoo from Qrayesend to Calcutta woidd be not 
a little tedious, for what in the world is more 
vapid and monotonous than a long sea voyage P 
During almost every one there is the usual com- 
plement of officers and their wives, and invariably 
on board a ship carrying troops, an unlimited supply 
of h^y passen^a^g from the ages of ej^^ 
teen to eight-and-thirty. On their way down the 
river, every one is usually very sprightly, afiable, 
and friendly, the ladies playing at chess, draughts, 
or even cat's cradle with the "jolly subs," but 
when they get out to sea, and the ship seems sud- 
denly struck with a complaint strongly resembling 
St Yitus's dance, then all the fair sex, and most of 
their antipodes, retire to the privacy of their 
cabins, whence issue at intervals mysterious soimds, 
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during the space generally of one week, when all at 
once there appears to be a universal ''open se- 
same " movement, and the absentees issue forth, a 
little paler and thinner perhaps than when they 
vanished from all eyes but those of the steward or 
stewardess, but more resolutely than ever bent 
upon killing time. 

Of course they fall to chess, draughts, and 
cat's cradle with renewed zest, but, like all earthly 
pleasures, these pall upon them after a time, and 
then the ladies, having nothing to do, begin to 
pick each other to pieces, and internecine war is at 
once declared ; Mrs C. declaring 'Hhat Mrs B. had 
told one of the officers that she had not put on 
a clean collar since they had sailed," and Mrs Bi. 
avowing that " that spiteM Mrs A. had insisted 
upon her sitting in the seat of honour, because she 
was the eldest of the party, which she (Mrs B.) 
knew to be a libel, for she was a perfect child 
when she was married, and that was only ten 
years ago, while she knew for certain that Mrs A. 
had two if not three grandchildren." 

Then the three Misses D., who were tall, dark 
girls, with an evident sprinkling of dark blood in 
their veins, complained that " the officers did not 
pay them as much attention as those siUy, white- 
&ced girls the Misses E." 
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This is a climax looked forward to with sicken-' 
ing dread by the poor captain of the ship, who is 
literally worried to death, first by this complaint, and 
then by that, until he gratefully hails the prospect 
of a head wind, or even perilous storm, to send the 
belligerents to the friendly shelter of their cabins. 

All these little scenes were of course duly 
enacted on board the Kangaroo^ but our three 
friends had, on first going on board, expressed 
their intention of entirely keeping out of all broils, 
a resolution which they were the better able to 
keep from the fact of the Leslies having the State 
cabin, to which they and Harry retired at the 
least sound of strife amongst their fellow-passen- 
gers. The captain of the ship always declared 
that Grace looked like an angel of peace amongst 
a regiment of furies. 

Just one hundred days aJPter the Kangaroo had 
sailed from our shores she arrived at Calcutta, 
and I verily believe no one was more glad to find 
their feet on terra fimm than poor Nep, who, 
though not sea-sick, was thoroughly sick of the 

sea< On landing, the Dragoons received 

orders to march at once to Gwalior, where they 
were to be stationed. Captain Leslie, who feared 
the fatigues of so long a journey up the country 
would be too much for Grace just then, applied for 
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permiBflion to remam in Calcutta for a week or 
two, and then join the regiment by easy stages. 

This permission was readily accorded him, and 
Grace took the opportunity to purchase a stock of 
nondescript litde articles, which she anticipated 
she should have some difficulty in procuring up 
the country. 

Just at the time when they were to leaye Cal- 
cutta a detachment of the foot landed there, 

and as they were bound for a town some few miles 
north of Ghralior, it was agreed that they should 
act as Captain and Mrs^LesIie's escort, the country 
being in too disturbed a state for any one to travel 
without efficient protection. 

On their way to Gwalior they were joined by 
an Indian Prince named Sohnan, a man who was 
supposed to be a loyal subject of the queen. He 
had a considerable retinue of servants. 

As he was a very clever and intelligent man, 
Captain Leslie and the other officers looked upon 
his company as quite an acquisition, and even 
Grace declared to her;husband that his convers- 
ation had made the journey appear less tedious. 

Nep, however, who was either of a naturally 
suspicious disposition, or had the faculty of dis- 
cerning good from evil, growled and showed his 
teeth every time Solman rode by the side of 
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his mistress's palanquin. At first the prince 
appeared very much annoyed at this conduct on 
the part of the dog, but on Captain Leslie's 
informing him that he had taken exactly the same 
dislike to himself when he was first introduced to 
his wife, he became more reconciled to the fact, 
and exclaimed with the affectation of humiUty so 
general to his race, that " if the brute growled at 
the Black Eagle the mate of the White Dove, what 
could he, a poor Indian, and a comparative 
stranger, expect ? " 

Although Grace really admired Solman's 
talents, and appreciated his attentions to herself 
and husband very much, still, chide herself as she 
would, she could not repress a feeling of relief 
when they arrived at GwjQior, and he had turned 
his back upon them, as she trusted for good ; for 
she could not help reflecting with vague imeasi- 
ness upon the glances she had caught him fixing 
upon her when Bennett was out of sight, nor that 
once when her husband had strolled to the rear, 
he had made a quick movement to her side, and 
leant over her as if to say something that he did 
not wish any one else to hear, when at that mo- 
ment Nep had started up with a loud growl, and 
fixed his teeth into the intruder's leg, who, cast- 
ing an evil look at the animal, had rushed away 

21 
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like a mad man, muttering cnraes deep if not 
loud. 

On arriring at Ghralior she liad confided her 
doobtSy and her reaolatiQn to straggle against 
them, to Harry, who laughed at her, and declared 
that her situation made her fanciful and nervous, 
for CTery one agreed that Solman was one of the 
best fellows in the world, most honourable, and a 
true Mend to the English nation. 

About a month after this, as Ghrace was sitting 
in a bungalow which Bennett had had put up for 
her, just out of the town, she was startled to see 
Solman standing at ihe entrance, gazing on her 
now with eyes which left no doubt of their mean- 
ing. G-race was terribly frightened, but knowing 
that her husband and brother were on duty, and 
her servants no doubt bribed by Solman, she 
thought her best course would be to conciliate him in 
order to gain time until one or both should return. 

With this view she pretended to think he had 
come to pay her husband a visit, and rising from 
her seat, she thanked him for his attention, and 
expressed her regret at Captain Leslie's absence, 
adding that she expected him home in a few min- 
utes, when if he would return Captain Leslie 
would be there to see him. 

Solman heard her to the end, and then throw- 
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ing himself at her feet declared that it was not 
the Black Eagle he had come to see, but the 
White Dove, whom he wished to transport to his 
nest. 

Poor Grace was faint with terror, but knowing 
how important it w£ts she should retain her senses> 
she struggled against her fear, and endeavoured 
to reason calmly with Solman upon the crime it 
would be for him, a Mahommedan, to mate himself 
wil^ a Christian, and for her, a Christian, to have 
more than one husband. 

To a man so enamoured as Solman these argu- 
ments were more than futUe, and vowing he could 
not live without her even to save his soul, he 
grasped her by the arm and attempted to drag 
her away with him. Poor Grace, seeing now how 
useless her pleadings were, proffered one short 
prayer to God for help, and then screamed loudly 
for assistance. 

At this very moment, as if in answer to her 

prayer, she heard the sound of horse^s hoofs, and 

Solman, evidently hearing it too, dropped her arm 

and fled precipitately, turning round at the door 

to tell her he should see her again before long, 

and threatening to murder her husband if she 

mentioned the circumstance to him. 

The horsemen who had arrived so opportunely 

21 • 
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were officers of the regt., wlio had heen in 

the woods to shoot wild birds, and attracted by 
her screams had hetstened to the spot just in time 
to rescue her from a fate worse than death. 

Soon after this, Bennett returned, but Grace, 
remembering Solman's threat, did not tell him of 
the terrible ordeal through which she had just 
passed, but simply begged of him to remove her 
within the compoimd, as she found it so dull out 
there whilst he was away on duty, especially wfien 
Nep went with them. This Bennett did that very 
night, being detemuned that through no fault of 
his should his good and gentle wife be subjected 
to one hour's annoyance. 

Two days after that, as Grace was sitting work- 
ing, discussing with her husband the tragedy of 
Sophonisba which he had just been reading to 
her, Bennett declaring that he would have acted 
just as Masinissa did, for sooner than see his 
Gracie belong to another he would himself kill her 
or give her the means of committing suicide, — ^the 
General^s aide-de-camp arrived with news that the 

Native regiment had mutinied, killed several 

of their officers, and were now marching towards 
Maharajpore in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, 
where it was supposed they intended to make a 
stand, and the General had in consequence deter- 
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mined upon sending a company of the Dra- 
goons, and one of each of the and regi- 
ments to be stationed in that neighbourhood in 
case of need, and as Captain Leslie was the senior 
Captain he had been appointed to the command of 
the detachments, and was to start by seven o'clock 
the next morning. 

Bennett was quite delighted at the compliment 
paid to him, and at the chance of distinguishing 
himself, but still he felt yery sad at the idea of 
leaving his young wife, even although he knew 
Harry would look after her almost as well as he 
could himself. However when he €poke to Grace 
of asking her brother to shift his quarters to his 
rooms, she for the first time since they had been 
married burst into tears caused by him, and asked 
him if he could be so cruel as to leave her behind ; 
declaring that she would not be of the slightest 
trouble to him, but would go and board with some 
lady in Cawnpore, which every one said was very 
quiet, and then he could go to and &o to her and 
his post of duty. 

Bennett was so touched by her devotion and so 
loath to part with her, that he finally consented to 
her accompanying him. 

Just as she was bustling about to make the 
necessary preparations for their departure on the 
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morrow, Harry came in, with a very long face, to 
congratulate his brother-in-law upon his luck, and 
to express his regret that he had not been ordered 
to go with him. " Why, I prophesy, Bennett," 
said he, "that you will get the Victoria Cross, 
not to talk of a score of other medals which will 
be struck to memorialize the particular deeds of 
valour in which you wiU be engaged ; and here 
am I, poor deyU, condemned to remain in inglorious 
inactivity ; there is one comfort, though, I shall 
have this dear little woman here to console me 
for my disappointment." On being informed 
however that she had decided upon accompanyiag 
her husband, he did all in his power to induce her 
to change her mind, saying, that in the present 
disturbed state of the country, and in her delicate 
state of health, it would be madness for her to un- 
dertake the journey. When with tears in her eyes 
she assured him there would be more actual 
danger to her health in being absent from her 
husband, and undergoing all the terrible suspense 
as to his safety, he reluctantly gave up the point, 
and bidding them a sorrowftd " good-bye," advised 
them to go to bed at once in order to lay in a 
stock of strength for the fatigues of the jiext day. 
When they had retired to rest for the night, 
Bennett said in a low, sorrowful tone, 
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" Gracie, I have a confession to make which 
may influence your decision of going with me, but 
I do not think it right to keep the knowledge of 
it from you any longer. Do not be too shocked, 
my wife, when I tell you I am an atheist ! " 

** Oh ! Bennett, my husband, I beseech you not 
to say so. Tell me anything rather than that ! If 
you love me, confess you only said it to try me, 
but do in mercy recall your words, for see how you 
have made me tremble." 

" Alas ! my poor wife, I cannot, for it is only 
too true ! " 

For some moments there was a dead pause, 
during which Bennett saw Grace's white lips 
moving rapidly, and he felt instinctively that 
it was for him, her unbelieving husband, that she 
was praying. 

His suspense however lest she should consider 
it her duty to detach herself from one who denied 
the existence of the God whom she so faithfully 
served, became so great, that he continued, 

" Alas ! Gracie, have you not a word even of 
pity for me P I once heard your father say that even 
your Saviour had a pitying word for unbe- 
lievers^ and will you, the wife of my bosom, desert 
meP" 

" Desert you P no, never, never, my husband, but 
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will rather pray to God night and day that He 
will open your eyes to the blessed truth of His 
Gospel." 

** My own Gracie ! If aught could make me 
believe in the existence of a God, it would be that 
a creature so pure and good as you had been per- 
mitted to flhine amidst the darkness of this evil 
world; but now go to sleep, my darling one, or 
I shall not have my true wife's company on my 
journey to-morrow." 

Completely exhausted by the shock she had 
just experienced, poor Grace fell into a deep and 
heavy slumber, and as Bennett leant over her and 
kissed her pale cheeks on which two large tears 
still rested, he murmured, '' For your sake, dearest, 
I would fain be other than an atheist, but, alas ! 
it is too late now! for I have a presentiment 
that I shall never leave this accursed country 
aHve." 

At seven o'clock the next morning, Bennett 
and his wife with three hundred men started for 
Maharajpore, the faithful Nep of course being of 
the party, Grace during the journey taking every 
opportunity of talking to her husband on the sub- 
ject nearest to her heart. Out of affection to her 
he would listen to her patiently, but she was ob- 
liged to acknowledge to herself with deep sor- 
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row, that at tJie end of their march the flinty 
rock was as far as ever from being struck. 

One remarkable adventure happened to her 
when about two days' march from Cawnpore, 
where it was agreed the troops were to go first to 
install her in comfortable quarters. 

They had pitched their tents in a beautiful 
spot, secure, as they thought, from all intruders 
whether of the human or brute ci^tion. It being 
Bennett's turn to keep watch, he had left Grace in 
her tent guarded by the most efficient sentinel of 
the party, viz. Nep. 

Suddenly Grace was aroused from her slumbers 
by a loud growl from the dog, and a simultaneous 
report of fire-arms. She started up just in time to 
see the poor brute roll over as if dead, and the 
hated face of Solman peering in at her through 
the opening of the tent, with a demoniacally 
triumphant smile on his face, as pointing to Nep 
he said, " Methinks the wings of the White Dove 
are clipped now," and then quickly disappeared 
before Bennett, who had rushed to the tent at the 
sound of the pistol-shot, had time to see who the 
intruder was. 

Grace, who felt she ought no longer to keep 
Solman's persecutions secret from her husband, 
now told him of his two visits and threats to carry 
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her away. Bennett was in a deadly rage, swear- 
ing he would never rest until he had drunk of 
the villain's heart-blood. 

Grace tried to calm him, but all in vain, until 
suddenly bethinking her of poor Nep, she begged 
Bennett to see if the faithful creature really were 
dead, and if not, to dress his wounds at once. 

On examination it was foimd, to Grace's great 
joy, that Nep ha& only received a slight wound in 
his back, and that he was merely stunned by the 
blow. 

Of course there was no more sleep for her that 
night, but she at once got up, and was quite ready 
to start at the first sound of Kfe in the camp. 

She tried hard to induce Nep to lie at her feet 
in the palanquin, but he was of much too proud and 
independent a race, and so obstinately persisted, 
notwithstanding his wound, in trudging along, as 
usual, by her side. 

On the evening of the second day after this 
adventure, the little band arrived at Cawnpore, 
and it must be confessed that Grace experienced 
* no slight feeling of relief in finding herself once 
more between four solid stone walls, which she 
trusted would effectually prevent Solman from 
gaining access to her. But it was a great trial to 
her when her husband, having seen her comfort- 
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ably settled in the house of Dr Mackay, a medical 
man, bade her " good-bye," saying he must go on 
at once to Maharajpore with his men, but would 
ride over the next day to see her. 

And now daily, nay, hourly, did Dr Mackay 
bring in to his affiighted wife and Grace awful 
accounts of cold-blooded massacres, of English 
wives and daughters dishonoured, of children 
butchered before the very eyes of their agonized 
parents, and strong men put to every conceivable 
torture by the blood-thirsty natives, imtil at last 
in every sighing of the wind, or even the slamming 
of a door, the poor creatures fancied they heard 
the steps of their murderers. 

On all sides Grace heard with pride of the 
prodigies of valour performed by her husband at 
the head of his little band, and it was to him that 
the inhabitants of Maharajpore looked for the pre- 
servation of their hearths and homes. 

And now happily there came a momentary 
respite, the inhuman monsters seeming for a time 
satiated with their hellish triumphs ; and so Ben- 
nett, leaving Lieutenant Knowles in command of 
the garrison, took up his quarters at Dr Mackay's 
that he might be with his wife, riding over, peri- 
odically, to his head-quarters to see that all was 
going on right. 
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And now, lulled into a temporary but false 
security, Ghrace, who was of a naturally sanguine 
diflposition. persuaded herself and Mrs Mackay 
that the revolt was entirely at an end, and that no 
doubt the natives, finding from experience that the 
British rule was Ughter than that of their own 
princes and rajahs, would return to their allegiance 
to England. And very humbly and gratefully 
did she thank God that He had spared her beloved 
husband's life, not cutting him off in the midst of 
his infidelity, but rather granting him time to 
turn from the error of his ways. 

Dr Mackay and Bennett, however, were far 
from sharing in Grace's bright prognostications, 
they knew only too well that the Indian character 
was like that of the tiger^ that having once tasted 
blood, the natives would never cease till they had 
drunk the cup to the very dregs. 

As my readers cannot have forgotten the length 
of time before the mutiny in India was crushed, or 
the sanguinary events which marked its progress, 
they will be able to judge whether Grace Leslie's 
hopes were realized, or her husband's and Dr 
Mackay's fears justified. 

One day during the cessation of cruelties, as 
Grace was walking out attended by Mrs Mackay 
and Nep, a letter feU just at her feet, which, on 
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picking up, she found to contain the following 
words of terrible import; "Before twelve suns 
have risen and set, the White Dove shall brood in 
the dove cot, and nestle in the bosom of the Sol- 
man/' 

Terribly frightened, Grace quickly made her 
way home to show this missive to her husband, 
who, however, treated it lightly, saying that, as he 
was now always with her, the Sobnan could never 
reach her. 

The next day Grace underwent another trial 
in the departure of Dr and Mrs Mackay, who had 
determined upon returning to England, not feeling 
safe in India. They tried hard to persuade Grace 
to accompany them, but she decidedly refused, de- 
claring she would cleave to her husband even unto 
death. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Hark ! a sound 

Far and slight. 
Breathes around 

On the night. 
High and higher. 
Nigh and nigher. 
Like a fire 

Bx)aring bright. 

Oh God ! the deadly sound 

Of the Indians' fearful cry ! 
Quick 'neath the spiral round 

Of the deep staircase, fly ! 
See, see our lamplight fade ! 

And of the balustrade 
Mounts, mounts, the circling shade 

Up to the ceiling high ! " 

" 1 I ARK ! Bennett, husband ! what sound is 
-■-^ that? Oh! God, I fear it is the Sepoys! 
Do you not hear their war cry, and the shrieks of 
their victims P Jesus, save us ! I hear the voice 
of the Solman ! Let us fly, come, oh ! come, Ben- 
nett ! " 

" Alas ! my wife, where can we go P They have 
surrounded the compound. Curses upon the de- 
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mons ! but they shall never touch you, my wife, 
my own ! Curses, curses on them ! " 

" Oh ! Bennett, do not curse, I beseech you ; if 
we must indeed die, let us not curse, but rather 
pray ! '' 

'^It IB fitting that angels such as you, my Gracie, 
should pray, but / cannot. If I have denied God in 
my hours of happiness, since I have called you 
wife, I cannot like a craven caU upon Him now." 

** Oh ! my husband, God pardons repentant 
sinners even at the eleventh hour. Remember the 
thief upon the cross, he had denied his Saviour in 
prosperity, but dying, called upon Him, and was 
forgiven." 

" He was afraid ! " 

" And repentant too, or Jesus would not have 
pardoned him ! Bennett, if you will not pray for 
yourself, will you at least pray for me ? I cannot 
die happy unless I see you humble yourself before 
Him against whom we have both deeply sinned. 

Ah ! do you not hear them coming nearer ? 

Oh ! God ! that cry ! It was a child's ! Let us at 
least thank God that ours is yet unborn. Kneel, 
kneel, my husband, or it will be too late ! " 

"for you then, my angel wife, my best and 
only treasure, I will pray. Oh ! God, if there be 
a God—" 
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" Bennett, there is a God. Do you not see His 
ayenging hand in that which is coming upon us?" 

" No, no, it is the hand of the devil, and those 
are his ministering angels." 

" Hush ! my husband, pray, I beseech you! "] 

" My Gracie's God, — yes, wife, there mmt be a 
God ! ay, I see now, my eyes are opening, yes, 
yes, there is a God — have mercy, I pray Thee, on 
my wife, and on me, the blackest of sinners, for 
her sake." 

" Nay, Father, but rather for Thy Son's sake ! 
Now I can no longer die unhappy. Jesus, I thank 
Thee ! They are even now below, Bennett. Re- 
member Sophonisba ! It were far better to die by 
your hand, mine husband, than theirs, and surely 
our all-mercifiil Father will not account this unto 
us for sin. Alas ! my poor mother, what will she 
feel ? Here they come, now, now, before it be too 
late. Kiss me, my own, and — save me ! Jesus ! 
forgive them, for they — " 

Twice did Leslie put the revolver to his be- 
loved wife's heart, and twice did his hand fall 
powerless to his side, while he strained her convul- 
sively to his bosom, the first tears he had ever 
shed falling on her face and neck ; then as the 
steps of the Sepoys were heard even at the door, 
he made one mighty effort over his feelings, placed 
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the pistol a third time on the region of her heart, 
and fired. Gracie died without a groan, her last 
words being like those of her crucified Saviour, a 
prayer for forgiveness on her murderers. 

Poor old Nep, true to his motto " FUielis ad 
mortem" seeing his beloved mistress murdered De- 
fore his eyes, and not of course understanding that 
it was by her own wish Bennett had done it, sprang 
at his master's throat, and would have throttled 
him, had not he, in self-defence, shot him, mutter- 
ing, " Poor brute, thou deservest a better fate for 
thy love of thy sweet mistress." The faithftil 
animal rolled over, and crawling to where Grace 
lay, he licked her pale face, smiling calmly, even 
in death, and then died without a struggle. 

Leslie, standing over his wife's corpse, then 
turned round with the fiuy of an avenging Jove 
.upon their assailants, who had by that time forced 
in the door, and shouted, " Come on, demons, and 
see your handiwork. Ha I ha ! You had thought 
to take us alive, had you ? to make sport for you 
and your leader the king of devils, but all that 
will be left of us for your hellish games, will be 
our corpses. There, take that, and that, and with 
them my deepest curses." 

He then tired two of the barrels at the Sepoys, 

.who were panic-struck, killing one at least at each 
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shot, and then putting the revolver in his own 
mouth, he discharged the remaining barrel, and 
fell down immediately over his wife's body. 

The fiends, recovering from their fright, now 
rushed forward, and vented their spite at the escape 
of their victims, by heaping savage indignities 
upon their lifeless bodies, in their love of plunder 
even cutting off poor little Gracie's finger to get 
at her wedding-ring. 

Alas ! surely on that day the angels in heaven 
must have shaded their faces with their wings and 
— ^wept. 

At this moment a Jemidar appeared, saying 
that the Solman was waiting below for the White 
Dove, and desired that the Black Eagle should 
be taken into the court at once, and be shot. 

At this the Sepoys looked at each other with 
fear-stricken fdces whilst pointing to the corpses, 
for they well knew that the Solman, when thwart* 
ed, always visited the failure of his schemes upon 
his agents, whether in faidt or not. 

The Jemidar hearing his master's voice below 
in loud altercation, and knowing he was getting 
impatient, at last reluctantly descended and com- 
municated the bad tidings. 

We all know that the bearer of ill news has 
alway a thankless office, and this was a practical 
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ilhistration of it, for the Solman was frantic with 
rage, and struck the luckless Mercury a blow that 
felled him to the ground. He then ordered the 
men who had been employed to take Leslie and 
his wife, to be taken into the court-yard and be 
beheaded in Leslie's place. 

" Put not your trust in princes ! " 

The Solman then ordered the corpses of his 
victims to be brought down to him that he might 
satisfy his vengeance by gazing upon them. At 
the sight of Grace, so beautifiil and pure even in 
death, his hard heart was softened for a moment, 
and he ordered her to be buried without any 
further insult, and then turned with redoubled 
rage towards the man who had dared to cheat him 
of his destined prey. 

At this moment Leslie, who was not dead, but 

only severely wounded, opened his eyes with a 

bewildered air, and seeing his wife in the arms of 

two of the natives, made a violent effort to rise 

and go to her rescue, calling out wildly to them to 

let her go, or they should feel the weight of his 

arm; then, as he turned round and caught the 

Solman's look of savage joy and exultation fixed 

upon him, the whole terrible truth flashed upon 

him, and even while faUing back from exhaustion 

and loss of blood, cried, " Ah ! demon, are you 
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here P What about your v©w that * before twelve 
suns had risen and set the White Dove should brood 
in your dove cot, and nestle in your black bosom ? ' 
Ha ! ha ! she has escaped you ! and now, butcher, 
do with me as you wiU, I am ready to follow her, 
curses on you, you dog ! " 

The Jemidar, on hearing these bold words, and 
seeing that the tyrant's rage was too great for 
utterance, rushed forward to put an end to Leslie's 
existence, but the Solman signed to him to desist. 
He then ordered some one to give the wounded 
man (who had fainted) some cordial, and, when he 
had revived, commanded them to take him down to 
the court-yard of the house. 

I will spare my readers a detailed account of 
the tortures that awaited him there ; all have read 
of the horrors of the Inquisition years ago, and, 
alas ! the horrors of Cawnpore and Delhi in our 
days, and will be able to realize only too foUy 
what his sufferings were. Suffice it to say, the 
monster Solman seemed determined to wreak on 
Leslie^s head the disappointment he had under- 
gone in not possessing poor Gracie ; all of which 
he bore with the courage of a martyr, the heroism 
of a Soman, and the stoicism of an Indian^ so 
much so indeed as to caU forth suppressed mur- 
murs of admiration from even the brutal Sepoys, 
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while the Sohnan himself looked on with the sort 
of satisfaction a cat feels at seeing the liveliness 
and agility of the mouse it is torturing. 

On casting his eyes roimd the yard for some 
fresh instrument of torture, the Solman espied a 
huge wooden cross, which had been put there the 
preceding day (preparatory to its being put over 
the grave of Dr Mackay's European servant, a 
Roman Catholic, who had literally died from ex- 
cess of fear at the commencement of the mutinies 
and massacres), upon which he ordered Leslie, who 
was now just at the point of death, to be nailed, in 
imitation, as he impiously said, of the Christian's 
God who had not been able to save His people. 

Fatigued with his day's exertions, the inhuman 
monster then went to take a siesta on the very bed 
of his victim, leaving him nailed to the cross, 
under the scorching rays of an Indian sun. Leslie 
happily almost immediately expired, his last words 
being, ^* Jesus ! / had deserved this death, but 
what hadst Thou done P Could it have been for 
such as me that Thou diedst P Jesus, forgive me I — 
Gracie— " 

Li the evening his body was taken down and 
thrown into the well at Cawnpore, which the fol- 
lowing day was destined to receive the murdered 
bodies of so many of our country men and women. 
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At the judgment-day, when the dead, shall arise 
alive from that well, what a terrible account will 
there be rendered, and, alas ! not all on one side ! 
shall we have nothing to answer forP no broken 
faith, injustice, cruelty, and oppression P Can we 
conscientiously affirm that we have treated our bre* 
thren in India as brethren, or have we not rather 
used them as we would not even use our dogs! 
Did not the Solman sneer at the Christians' God 
because he did not save them P And do we not 
know from aU His past mercies towards us that 
He woidd not have slept had we not deserved His 
chastising hand. I only wish my weak voice 
could penetrate lar and wide, whilst I beseech you, 
my fellow-Christians and coimtrymen, to let this 
be a lesson to you for the fiiture, so that the Indian 
may no longer say, " Ifeere is no faith in the white 
man,'' or our Saviour judge us as lacking " charity." 

Who shall describe Harry's horror on hearing 
of the terrible fate of his sweet sister, Grace, and 
her husband P or who shall record the vows of 
vengeance he swore against the Solman and his 
followers P vows which he fulfilled to the letter, 
for he volunteered in every attack where he thought 
it probable he might meet the arch fiend, and had 
at last the good fortime, on marching out with 
Colonel Deeds to surprise a party of Sepoys (who 
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were evidently intent upon playing them the same 
trick) to find that they were led by the very man 
of whom he was in search. As good luck would 
have it, Harry found himself face to face with the 
Solman, upon whom he heaped the most galUng 
insults, telling hiTn he had sought him far and 
wide to revenge upon him the death of his sister 
and her husband. 

The Solman was so stung by the young man's 
taunts that he lost his habitual self*command, and 
in consequence, although far more powerful and a 
better swordsman than his adversary, was soon 
felled to the earth, and obliged to plead for his 
life. But this Harry would not grant, saying 
that as he had shown no mercy to his victims, nei- 
ther would he to him, and so despatched him with 
one blow, wiping his sword directly afterwards, 
declaring with great disgust that he should never 
fancy it again from having been imbrued in the 
blood of so consummate a villain as Solman. 

Their leader once dead, the Sepoys were panic- 
struck, and fled in all directions, closely followed 
by the English, who left very few men that day 
to go home and tell of their defeat. 

On hearing of the tragedy at Cawnpore, Harry 
had written home to break the sad news as gently 
as possible to his parents. 
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By a merciful interposition of Providence, how- 
ever, Mrs Cleveland was spared the knowledge 
of poor Qracie's terrible fate, having died peace- 
fully and calmly a few days after she had received 
the first letters from her and Harry, announcing 
their safe arrival at Calcutta. She was now sleep- 
ing tranquilly beneath the yew tree (the spot she 
had chosen herself) in Cranforth church-yard. 

On hearing of Gracie's &te, Sally Beesom, who 
was now old and well stricken in years^ and had 
never held up her head since Mrs Cleveland's 
death, exclaimed, " Thank God that my dear mis- 
tress died before learning this greatest sorrow of 
aU!'' 

Poor Mr Cleveland felt indeed that God had 
seen fit to lead him over very rugged paths and 
through crooked ways, but he never doubted the 
justice or wisdom of the Divine dispensation, but 
bowing his head meekly to each successive stroke, 
murmured, " This shall be my comfort, that * whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth.'" 

Just a year after the massacres at Cawnpore, 
faithful Sally Beesom was gathered to her fathers. 
She died Aill of years and faith in God's mercy, 
her head pillowed on Mary's breast, and one hand 
clasped in that of Isabel, upon whom the affection- 
ate creature had of late lavished all the deep love 
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she had felt for Mrs Cleveland and Grace. Mr 
Cleveland had himself, though much affected^ read 
the funeral service over her, Mary, Isabel, May, 
and Herbert following her remains to the grave, — 
and four more sincere mourners than they could 
not have been found. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* All are scatter* d now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
' Ah ! when shall they all meet again ? ' 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
* For ever — neyer ! 
Never — for ever ! ' " 

A ND now my pen has had so melancholy a task 
•^-^ of late, that I am quite delighted to be able 
to turn the page of this true Life's History, and 
alight upon a more cheerful chapter. 

One morning, about five months after Sally's 
death, good Mr Cleyeland, who was looking con- 
siderably older, was sitting in the library reading 
aloud to his two daughters passages from the 
Times, when, as he stopped a few moments to take 
breath, Isabel said, " Don't forget to look at the 
Gazette, dear papa." " Ah ! true, my child, I had 
forgotten," replied Mr Cleveland. 

He then resimied the newspaper, and looking 
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Dragoons, and there read, to his great joy, the 
following announcement, " Captain Harry Vivian 
Cleveland, V. C.,to be Major for distinguished 
services in India." Very great was their joy at 
Harry's promotion, and their pride in their brave 
soldier brother ! 

While Mary and Isabel were still discussing 
the good news, the former saying in a low tone, 
" How pleased our dear mother would have been!" 
Isabel noticed her father's eyes fixed upon her 
with an expression of grave anxiety. Feeling sure 
that he had just seen some bad news connected 
with her, she asked him in a faint voice what had 
agitated him so P Mr Cleveland kissed her tenderly, 
and putting the paper in her hand, beckoned to 
Mary to follow him, and left the room. 

It was some minutes before Isabel could sum- 
mon up presence of mind to look at the paper, and 
when she did, she found there a paragraph headed 
'^ Romantic Tragedy," to the efiect that the well- 
known Major Stanford of the Foot, who had, a 

year or two ago, rendered himself notorious by 
eloping with a young lady the daughter of a 
clergyman in the south-west of England (who had 
been fortimately pursued by her two brothers and 
taken home), had again induced one of the fair 
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sex of great reputed wealth to leave her father's 
roof by stealth, and elope with him to Scotland. 
The young lady's father however, having received 
an intimation that Major Stanford was already 
married, posted afber them, but did not succeed in 
finding them until they had been married a week, 
when, armed with the proofs of the Major's 
previous marriage, he walked into the room of an 
hotel in Perth where he and his victim were sit- 
ting, and felling the seducer to the earth, dragged 
his daughter out of the house and into the car- 
riage which was waiting to convey them to the 
station en route to her now miserable home. 

It further went on to say that the father of his 
second wife had instituted proceedings against the 
Major for bigamy, and that he had mean time re- 
ceived an intimation from the Horse Guards that 
the Queen had no longer occasion for his services. 

As all the circumstances of her sinful im- 
prudence rushed back upon her recollection with 
overwhelming force, dyeing her cheeks with crim- 
son, she buried her face with her hands, and the 
hot bitter tears coursed each other through her 
fingers. Suddenly she heard the door of the 
library open, but did not move from her humble 
position, thinking it was her father ; however a 
deep manly voice (which was not that certainly of 
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Mr Cleveland) said, " Isabel, may I not share your 
grief P" 

Looking up she encountered the anxious but 
loving glance of Charles Winstanley, who had 
long loved her in secret, but never dared confess 
it, thinking she was still attached to Major 
Stanford. 

In reading the Times that day he had seen 
the paragraph which had caused Isabel so much 
grief and shame, and had hastened to the Yicarage 
to assure her that there was one fond heart which 
would be only too happy to be allowed to share in 
her sorrows. 

At first Isabel would not hear of his uniting 
his spotless name with her tarnished one, declaring 
herself unworthy to taste the happiness of being 
his wife; but after a time Charles Winstanley 
succeeded in convincing her that if he had no ob- 
jection to the exchange, she had no right to throw 
obstacles in the way, by assuring her that aU the 
happiness would be on his side, for he had been in 
love with her ever since he was a little boy and 
she a wee baimie, and by declaring that if she 
proved inexorable he should inmiediately leave 
home, settle somewhere in New Zealand or 
Australia, and become a determined misanthrope. 

At this pitiAil picture of his future misery, 
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Isabel's resolution melted into thin air, and she 
made her lover supremely happy by declaring she 
had never reaUy loved Major Stanford, her imagin- 
ation only having been excited and her vanity 
gratified, whereas she had never been truly 
attached to any one but her old playmate, Charlie 
Winstanley, 

When Mr Cleveland returned to the library 
about an hour afterwards, thinking to console her, 
he found her in suspicious proximity with Charles 
Winstanley, whose £Etce was radiant with delight. 
On perceiving her father she threw herself into 
his arms, and bursting into a flood of happy tears, 
said, 

*' Oh ! papa, I am so much more happy than 
I deserve, for Charles wants to make me his wife 
in spite of my past errors ! " 

Mr Cleveland embraced his child fondly, and 
placing her hand in that of Charles Winstanley, 
blessed them both fervently. Of course Mary wacr 
soon made a participator of the good news, and 
congratulated her sister with all her heart upon 
her prospects of happiness. 

As Charles Winstanley pressed hard for a 
speedy wedding, and as Mr Cleveland confessed 
that as he was getting an old man he would like 
to see Isabel married before he died, it was ar- 
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ranged that the wedding should take place that ' 
month ; and so very quietly one morning, in the 
presence of all the Cleveland family who were in 
England, and the old Squire and his wife, were 
Charles Winstanley and Isabel Cleveland pro- 
nounced man and wife. 

About a month after this Mr Cleveland re- 
ceived a letter fropi Harry, in which he told him 
that as his regiment had still several years to serve 
in India, and as he had never been able to recon- 
cile himself to the country since the mutinies and 
death of his sister and brother-in-law, — he had 
determined upon selling his commission, returning 
to England, and buying a farm in Kent with the 
proceeds of the sale. He should by then ask his 
beloved Kate to share his humble fortunes. 

Mr Cleveland was delighted at the prospect of 
his son's returning to settle near him, and wrote 
off at once to communicate the glad tidings to the 
other members of his family. 

Some four months after the receipt of this 
letter the ship " Courage " was signalled off Ply- 
mouth, with, as the Tmes reported, "that dis- 
tinguished officer Major Cleveland on board," and 
three days after Harry arrived at Gravesend, and 
in another four hours at Cranforth, where he was 
received with deep joy and gratitude by his family, 
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although tempered naturally by the remembrance 
of those dear ones who had gone out from amongst 
them since they last met together under that roof. 

Kate Sinclair's presence on this occasion was a 
real boon, preventiug them from dwelling too 
sadly upon the past, her sunshiny spirit prompt- 
ing her rather to dilate upon the pleasure of hav- 
ing the wanderer home, and on Isabel's happy mar- 
riage, than on evils which could not be recalled. 

Before Kate Sinclair returned to her own home 
Harry met with just such a farm as he desired, 
within an easy drive of Cranforth, and on repre- 
senting to Kate that he must take possession of 
his new domain by the end of the following month, 
and that it would seem very cheerless and old 
bachelorish to be there without a dear little wife 
to sit at the head of his table, and make the long 
evenings pass pleasantly with her bright presence, 
she consented to link her fate with that of the 
" fire-eating Major," as she caUed him, five weeks 
from that day, so that they might return together 
to Hawley Farm. 

Such a joyous wedding as they had too ! and 
such rejoicings throughout the parish of Dow- 
stane ! Mr Sinclair ordered one of his fattest oxen 
to be roasted on the green, that aQ might partake 
of it, while the host of the Boards Heed had ordei^ 
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to give all who chose to go in and ask for it a 
pot of his best ale, in which to drink the health 
of the Indian hero and his bonnie bride. The 
school children too were not forgotten, but were re- 
galed with an unlimited supply of tea and plum- 
cake, winding up with a glass of home-made wine, 
and half-a-dozen gingerbread nuts, the whole con- 
stituting in their eyes a repast worthy of Epicurus. 
Little May, who had officiated as one of the^ 
bridesmaids, gave it as her sage opinion that it 
was altogether the merriest and nicest wedding 
she had ever been at ; and so I'll warrant thought 
Harry, too, as he proudly handed his sweet wife 
into the carriage that was to take them to the sta- 
tion for a short tour to the Lakes, before settling 
down in their bright little home, where we, dear 
readers, will leave them, being well assured that 
they are as happy as it ever falls to the lot of us 
sinful mortals to be, and that it behoveth not any 
stranger to intermeddle with their joy. 

And now having nearly filled the space allotted 
to my tale, I have only to add a few words for 
the gratification of those of my readers who may 
care to hear of the fate of the more insignificant 
characters who have figured in this work. 

Mrs Leslie, finding all her matrimonial schemes 
fail, had suddenly transformed herself from a gay 

23 
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woman of the world to a devotee, made gallons of 
soup a week for the poor of the parish, pat her 
name down to all the blanket, tract, and coal so- 
cieties, and employed all her leisure time in em^ 
broidering elaborate altar cloths for the different 
churches in the neighbourhood (beginning with 
St George's in the East), t^hose incumbents were 
" High " in their principles, to the immense ad- 
miration of the little curates with double-breasted 
waistcoats, long coat tails, and sanctified demeanbiir, 
who flocked in crowds to her house from London 
and its environs. 

It may be readily imagined that Beatrice and 
Edith did not congratulate themselves upon the 
change that had come over their mamma, as 
their home was now intensely cheerless. It ended 
in Beatrice's eloping with her own groom, and 
Edith's accepting with pleasure the addressee of 
an attorney near Leslie Hall, where they always 
passed six months of the year, the estate having 
on the death of Captain Leslie reverted to 
them. 

Charles Cleveland is still a curate, and has 
every chance of remaining so for some years to 
come, having unfortunately no interest in the 
Church, nor being so lucky as to have a diocesan 
with a daughter to whom he could pay his ad- 
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droBseSy and receive with her valuable person an 
equally valuable benefice. 

Herbert is now some steps up on the list of 
lieutenants, and avows his intention of remaining 
sin^e until his sister*in-law Kate*s little sister 
Alice is eighteen, when he will throw himself and 

his pay at her feet, and threat.en to cut his 

throat if she will not consent to accept the one 
and help spend the other, adding that if the 
general ejttdemic of the last two years continues 
he may fairly hope by that time to be at the very 
least a " fat Major." 

Those of my readers who feel interested in 
the fate of the wretched Eugenie may follow me 
in imagination to Astor Hall on a bright May 
morning in the year 1861. 

On looJdng into the breakfast-room you will 
there see assembled such a happy family group as 
will do your heart good to behold. 

There was our old friend Sir Ernest Astor 
tossing up in the air a fine boy of some three 
summers, the perfect image of himself, and who 
from the fact of his crying out " More, more," 
whenever his papa stopped to take breath, gave 
one the idea that ^' papa " was likely to get tired 
of the game before " Master Ernest." 

In an arm-chair sat our sweet Nellie, looking 

23 ♦ 
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somewliat paler (and with the indescribable air 
of a married woman), but not a whit older or less 
lovely than on the day we first introduced her 
to our readers; on her knees reposed a lovely 
little cherub just a month old, sweetly sleeping 
with a happy unconsciousness of the trials and 
temptations of the world of which she had so 
lately become an inhabitant. 

Old Janet, who had left her cottage to be in- 
stalled as head nurse at the Hall, was on the bal- 
cony with the veriest little rosebud of a child ever 
seen in her arms, who was leaning over to gather 
some of the flowers of a beautiful creeper which 
covered the whole of that side of the house. 

This was Miss Elinor, who, a baby herself, had 
looked upon the advent of her little sister as a per- 
sonal indignity ; in other words, she was evidently 
suffering from the pain of having had her nose put 
out of joint, a feeling considerably augmented on 
this occasion by seeing the new baby in undisputed 
possession of the lap she had always looked upon 
as her exclusive property ; so that Janet to console 
her had been obliged to sacrifice whole handsM of 
the creeper. 

Just at that moment a footman entered with a 
note^ which he handed to his master. 

Sir Ernest read it with flushed brow> and 
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evident signs of displeasure, until, on looking 
round at his beloved wife and children, his ex- 
pression softened, and he felt that, with so many 
sunbeams to illumine his hearth, he ought to be 
pitiful towards those less fortunate, so he went up 
to Nellie, and showing her the letter, asked her if 
she agreed with him in thinking he ought to bring 
the wanderer home. 

The communication was from Eugenie, sajring 
she was Ijring very ill at the ^* Astor Arms," not 
having had strength to crawl to the hall, which 
she had tried to reach in order to ask his and her 
cousin's forgiveness for all the injuries she had 
done them before she died, beseeching him to go 
to her at once, that she might die assured they did 
not curse her. 

Kellie was much affected on reading the note, 
and despatched Janet to fetch a feather-bed and 
pillows to be put into the carriage, while Sir 
Ernest ordered the horses to be put to, that her 
cousin might be brought to the haU without delay ; 
she also sent off for a medical man, and ordered a 
room to be got ready at once, so that by the time 
Sir Ernest returned with Eugenie everything was 
in readiness to receive her. 

Eugenie was so awfully changed that Nellie 
felt she would never have known her ; her face and 
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lips w«re bloodless, and her once jet black hair 
streaked with silver ; she was fearAillj emaciated, 
and her large dark eyes seemed almost to be start- 
ing out of their sockets; her whole appearance 
was so heart-rending that even Janet was softened. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that I^ellie's 
kind heart bled for her cousin, and that she stopped 
her earnest prayers for forgiveness with a kiss 
and afiectionate assurances of complete pardon. 

She was immediately put to bed, but the agita- 
tion of meeting those she had so cruelly wronged, 
and the unexpected kindness she had experienced 
at their hands, so overcame her that she broke a 
blood-vessel, and died the very evening of her re- 
moval to the hall, expressing her deep repentance 
for all her sins towards them and the rest of the 
world, and putting a manuscript into Nellie's hand 
which she begged her to read and keep for her 
children when they got older, as a lesson to them 
to restrain their passions, and so avoid the sins, and 
deservedly unhappy fate, of their cousin Eugenie. 

And thus perished Eugenie de Merlincourt at 
the early age of twenty-three, a victim to a &he 
system of education and unrestrained passions ! 

The manuscript contained a history of her life 
ttom the age of eight up to within a few days of 
her death. 
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It appeared that on leaving Mapleton she had 
returned to Paris and married Louis Raymondi^re, 
whose affection however she soon estranged by the 
levity of her conduct and the violence of her 
temper, so that their home was one continual 
scene of quarrelling, which sent her husband for 
consolation to the gaming-table ; while she, within 
a year of their ill-assorted union, eloped with a 
Russian count, who, soon getting tired of his easily 
won conquest, forsook her, leaving her alone and 
penniless in a foreign country. 

By the sale of her jewels she paid her way to 
England, remorse and exposure to the cold having 
brought on consumption, and reduced her to the 
state in which Sir Ernest found her at the " Astor 
Arms." 

And old Janet, turning to Amy, said, " Now 
have you seen the wedding-dress and tvx) shrouds P" 
and from that time to the present Amy has looked 
upon the old woman as little less than a witch. 



THE END. 
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TIANITY. By William Lee, D.D.. Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 5s. 

AN ANSWER to PROFESSOR JOWETT'S 

ESSAY ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. By 

James Fendall, M.A., Rector of Harlton, &c. 8vo, 5s. 

AN ANSWER to MR. C. W. GOODWIN'S ESSAY 

on the Mosaic Cosmogony. By Edgar Huxtable, M.A., Prebendary of 
Wells. 8vo 58 

AN ANSWER to the ESSAYS and REVIEWS. 

By the Rev. Canon Woodgate. 8vo, 5s. 

ANALYSIS of ' ESSAYS and REVIEWS.' 

By Archdeacon Denison. Foolscap 8vo, Is 6d. 

LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. 

Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BARON RICASOLI, PRIME MINISTER of 

ITALY. A Biography. 3s. 6d. 

The LIFE of WALLACE. 

By the Rev. J. S. Watson, author of the Life of 'Richard Porson.* 
Post 8vo, lOs. ed. 

The LITERARY WOMEN of ENGLAND. 

8vo, 18s. 
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CYRUS. By Lady Julia Lockwood. 5s. 6d. 
CHURCH RATE A NATIONAL TRUST. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 8vo, 5b. Cheap edition. 

The LIFE of DR. WOLFF. 

New and cheap edition, revised and enlarged, with fall-length portrait. 
8vo, 12s. 

The TABLETTE BOOKE of LADYE MARY 

KEYES, owne Sister to the misfortunate Lady Jane Dndlie. PostSvo, 
lOs. 6d. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. 

With namerons Engravings. 8vo, 2 Is. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 

By the Rev. J. Wood Warter. 5s. 

The NEW SPEAKER. 

With an Essay on Elocution. Post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

The LIFE of GEORGE FOX, 

The Founder of the Quakers. From numerous original sources. 10s. 6d. 

The AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN 

UNION. By Henry Caswall, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum. Post Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

The COURT of NAPLES in OUR OWN TIMES. 

2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 

WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from bis Daughter. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The HANDBOOK of TURNING. 

With numeroas plates. A complete and Practical Guide to the Beau- 
tiful Science of Turning in all its Branches. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FOR TALKERS. 

By Frank Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

The SUMMER TOUR of and INVALID. 3s. 6d. 
ARMY MISRULE : BARRACK THOUGHTS. 

By a Common Soldier. 3s. 

NAPOLEON the THIRD on ENGLAND. 

Selections from his own writings. Translated by J. H. Simpson. 5s. 

HIGHLANDS and HIGHLANDERS ; 

As they were and as they are. By William Grant Stewart. First and 
Second series, price 5s. each; extra bound, 6s. 6d. 

The ENGLISHMAN in CHINA. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS 

By the Rev. R. J. M'Ghee. Second Edition. 2 vols. Reduced price, 

158. 

LOUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON : 

THE "PRISONER OF THE TEMPLE." 3*. 

PHILOSOPHY ; or, THE SCIENCE of TRUTH, 

being a Treatise on First Principles, Mental, Physical, and Verbal. By 
James Haig, Esq., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. 10s. 6d. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of GENERAL GARIBALDI j 

or. Travels from Rome to Laceme, comprising a Visit to the Medi- 
terranean Islands of La Madalenaand Caprera, and the Home of General 
Ganbaldi. 1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

From SOUTHAMPTON to CALCUTTA- 

Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life. lOs. 6d. 

The RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of the AGE. 

68. 6d. 

ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN 

IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir Gborob Stephen. With 
iilastrations by Cmiksbank. New and cheaper Edition, 58. 

The LANGUAGE of FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Season. Beautifuily bound in green watered 
silk, with coloured plates. Containing the Art of Conveying Senti- 
ments of Esteem and Affection. Eleventh edition, dedicated, by per* 
mission, to the late Dnchess of Kent. lOs. 6d. 
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By Lady Scott. 3 vols., 3 Is. 6d. (ready). 

« RECOMMENDED TO MERCY." 

Second Edition. 3 voU., 31s. 6d. 

The VALLEY of the MAUDE. 

By the anthor of " Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea" (this month). 

A WOMAN'S LIFE. 

A Novel. 2 vols., 2 Is. (ready). 

HAROLD OVERDON. A Naval Novel. los. 6d. 
CONSTANCE MORDAUNTj 

or, Life in the Western Archipelago (this month). 

The STAR of LOVELL : 

A Tale of the Poor Clergy (ready). 

BETTER DAYS. 

Edited by the Rev. Reginald Shutte, author of the * Life of the Rev. 
Henry Newldnd.' 2 vols., 21s. 

The CURATE of CRANSTON. 

By Cuthbert Bede, anthor of " Mr. Verdant Green," &c. 10s. (ready). 

The WOMAN with the YELLOW HAIR ; 

and other Modern Mysteries, chiefly from ' Household Words.' lOs. 6d. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 

New and Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 12s. 

CLINTON MAYNYARD. 

I vol., 10s. 6d. 

ALICE GOLDBURG. 

A Novel. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The FIELD of LIFE ; or, 

Sowing and Reaping. A Tale of .Clerical Life. 3 vols., post 8vo, 3 1 s. 6d. 

The CURATE of CRANSTON. 

By Cathbert Bede, anthor of ' Mr. Verdant Green/ etc. lOs. 6d. 
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CROW'S NEST FARM. 

A Novel. By the author of ■ Effie Vernon.' Post 8vo, lOo. 6d. 

LEILA MARSTON. 

A Novel. Post 8vo, iOs. 6d. 

SOON OVER ; or. 

The Vicar of Slowditch. PostSvo, 10s. 6d. 

FARM LIFE; or. 

Sketches for the Country. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MY ELDEST BROTHER. 

By the author of * Our Farm of Four Acres/ * From Hay Time to Hop- 
ping.* 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

VANITY CHURCH. 

A Novel. 2 vols., post 8vo, 2l8. 

MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The OLD MANOR'S HEIR. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WHEAT and TARES. 

Originally published in " Fraser's Magazine." Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

CRISPIN KEN. 

Ry the author of * Miriam May.' Dedicated, by special permission, to 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 2 vols., post Svo, 7s. New 
and (Fourth) Cheap Edition. With ** a Word to Churchmen." 

GREAT CATCHES; or, GRAND MATCHES, 

A Novel. 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

The LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 

Post 8to, 103. 6d. 

LOVING and BEING LOVED. 

By the authoress of * Zingra the Gipsy.* 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

ADRIFT. A Novel. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 

Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 
JOSEPH in the SNOW and the CLOCKMAKER. 

By Lady Wallace, 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Aathor of ' Paul FerroU.' New Edition. 5s. 

OUR NEW RECTOR. 

Edited by the Aathor of ' Mr. Verdant Oreen.' IDs. 6d, 

The RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. 10s. 6d. 

SWEETHEARTS and WIVES. 

A Novel. By Marquerite A. Power. 3 vols., 31b. 6d. 

AN M.P. in SEARCH of a CREED. 

A NoveL IDs. 6d. 
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WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS ? or. 

The New Lord of Burleigh. A Novel. 2 vols., 2l8. 

The LIGHTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
The SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 

By Lady Scott. 2 vols., 21s. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

TOO LATE ! By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. 
HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 7s, 6d. 

GERTRUDE MELTON ; or, 

Nature's Nobleman. A Tale. 78. 6d. 

SIDE WINDS. los. 6d. 
The IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LA CAVA ; or. 

Recollections of tho Neapolitans. 10s. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modem Italy. 2 vols., 21s. 

RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY, i vol., los. 6cl. 
EDMONDALE. los. 6d. 
MIRIAM MAY. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 
WHISPERING VOICES of the YULE. 

* Tales for Christmas. 5s. 

The SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. 10s. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By Miss Power. 2 vols., 21s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of ' Anne Gray.' 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

The NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author of 
* Emilia Wyndham.' 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The VICAR of LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 4s. 6d. 

SQUIRES and PARSONS. 

A Charch Novel. 1 vol. 10b. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT} or. 

Passages in the Life of a Sub. A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Daughters of King Daher. A Poem. By 

By Thomas Hood, Ss. 6d. 

Recollections of the Past is. 6d. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 
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